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CUPID CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 

by Henry Fielding 


To Celia. 

Occasioned by her apprehending her house would he broke open, and having an old fellow to guard it, 
who sat up all night, with a gun without any ammunition. 


LAST night, as my unwilling mind 
To rest, dear Celia, I resign’d; 

For how should I repose enjoy, 

While any fears your breast annoy? 

Forbid it, heav'n, that I should be 
From any of your troubles free. 

O! would kind Fate attend my pray'r, 

Greedy, I’d give you not a share. 

Last night, then, in a wretched taking, 

My spirits toss'd 'twixt sleep and waking, 

I dreamt (ah! what so frequent themes 
As you and Venus of my dreams!) 

That she, bright glory of the sky, 

Heard from below her darling's cry: 

Saw her cheeks pale, her bosom heave, 

And heard a distant sound of'thieve!' 

Not so you look when at the ball, 

Envied you shine, outshining all. 

Not so at church, when priest perplex'd, 
Beholds you, and forgets the text. 

The goddess frighten’d, to her throne 
Summon’d the little god her son, 

And him in passion thus bespoke; 

'Where, with that cunning urchin’s look, 
'Where from thy colours hast thou stray'd? 
'Unguarded left my darling maid? 

'Left my lov’d citadel of beauty, 

'With none but Sancho upon duty! 

'Did I for this a num’rous band 
'Of loves send under thy command! 

'Bid thee still have her in thy sight, 

'And guard her beauties day and night! 

'Were not th’ Hesperian gardens taken? 

'The hundred eyes of Argus shaken? 

'What dangers will not men despise, 

'T' obtain this much superior prize? 

'And didst thou trust what Jove hath charm’d, 
'To a poor sentinel unanned? 



’A gun indeed the wretch had got, 

’But neither powder, ball, nor shot. 
'Come tell me, urchin, tell no lies; 
'Where was you hid, in Vince's eyes? 
'Did you fair Bennet's breast importune? 
’(I know you dearly love a fortune.)' 
Poor Cupid now began to whine; 
'Mamma, it was no fault of mine. 

'I in a dimple lay perdue, 

'That little guard-room chose by you. 

'A hundred Loves (all arm’d) did grace 
'The beauties of her neck and face; 
'Thence, by a sigh I, dispossessed, 

'Was blown to Harry Fielding's breast; 
'Where I was forc’d all night to stay, 
'Because I could not find my way. 

'But did mamma know there what work 
'I've made, how acted like a Turk; 

'What pains, what torment he endures, 
'Which no physician ever cures, 

'She would forgive.’ The goddess smil’d 
And gently chuck'd her wicked child, 
Bid him go back, and take more care, 
And give her service to the fair. 


This work was published before January 1, 1925, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 


THE STORM. 

by Sarah Elizabeth Utterson 

Tales of the Dead (1813) Various authors, translated by Sarah Elizabeth Utterson. Translation of most 
of Fantasmagoriana (a collection of German ghost stories translated into French, which was read by 
Lord Byron, John William Polidori and Mary Shelley and inspired them to write the first modern 
vampire story, The Vampyre and Frankenstein respectively), with an additional story written by the 
translator 

- "Of shapes that walk 

At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell around the murderer's bed." 

Pleasures of Imagination. 

On the evening of the 12th of June 17—, a joyous party was assembled at Monsieur de Montbrun's 
chateau to celebrate the marriage of his nephew, who had, in the morn of that day, led to the altar the 
long-sought object of his fond attachment. The mansion, which was on this occasion the scene of 
merriment, was situated in the province of Gascony, at no very great distance from the town of-. 





It was a venerable building, erected during the war of the League, and consequently discovered in its 
exterior some traces of that species of architecture which endeavoured to unite strength and 
massiveness with domestic comfort. Situated in a romantic, but thinly peopled district, the family of 
Monsieur de Montbrun was compelled principally to rely on itself for amusement and society. This 
family consisted of the chevalier, an old soldier of blunt but hospitable manners; his nephew the 
bridegroom, whom (having no male children) he had adopted as his son, and Mademoiselle Emily, his 
only daughter: the latter was amiable, frank, and generous; warm in her attachments, but rather 
romantic in forming them. Employed in rural sports and occupations, and particularly attached to 
botany, for which the country around afforded an inexhaustible field, the chevalier and his inmates had 
not much cultivated the intimacy of the few families which disgust to the world or other motives had 
planted in this retired spot. Occasional visits exchanged with the nearest of their neighbours sometimes 
enlivened their small circle; with the greater part of those who lived at a distance, they were scarcely 
acquainted even by name. 

The approaching nuptials, however, of Theodore (which was the name of Monsieur de Montbrun's 
adopted son) excited considerable conversation in the adjacent district: and the wedding of her cousin, 
it was determined by Emily, should not pass off unaccompanied by every festivity which the nature of 
their situation and the joyfulness of the event would allow. On this occasion, therefore, inquiries were 
made as to all the neighbouring gentry within a considerable distance around; and there were none of 
the least note neglected in the invitations, which were scattered in all directions. Many persons were 
consequently present, with whose persons and character the host and his family were unacquainted: 
some also accepted the summons, who were strangers to them even in name. 

Emily was attentive and courteous to all; but to one lady in particular she attached herself during the 
entertainment with most sedulous regard. Madame de Nunez, the immediate object of Emily's care, had 
lately settled in the neighbourhood, and had hitherto studied to shun society. It was supposed that she 
was the widow of a Spanish officer of the Walloon guards, to whom she had been fondly attached; 
indeed so much so, that, notwithstanding he had been dead several years, the lady never appeared but in 
the garb of mourning. She had only lately settled in Gascony; but her motives for retiring from Spain 
and fixing on the French side of the Pyrenees were not known, and but slightly conjectured. Isabella de 
Nunez was about twenty-eight years of age, tall and well-formed: her countenance was striking, nay 
even handsome; but a nice physiognomist would have traced in her features evidence of the stronger 
passions of human nature. He would have seen pride softened by distress; and would have fancied, at 
times, that the effects of some concealed crime were still evident in her knit brow and retiring eye, 
when she became the object of marked scrutiny. 

She had never before entered the chateau de Montbrun, and her person had hitherto been unnoticed by 
Emily; but who, having now seen her, devoted herself with ardour to her new friend. The lady received 
the attentions of her amiable hostess with grateful but dignified reserve. 

The morning had been extremely sultry, and an oppressive sensation in the air, which disordered 
respiration, threw, as the day closed, an air of gloom over the company, ill suited to the occasion of 
their meeting. Madame de Nunez appeared more than any one else to feel the effects of the lurid 
atmosphere; the occasional sparks of gaiety which she had discovered, gradually disappeared; and 
before the day had entirely shut in, she seemed at times perfectly abstracted, at other times to start with 
causeless apprehension. In order to divert or dispel this increasing uneasiness, which threatened to 
destroy all the pleasure of the festival, dancing was proposed; and the enlivening sounds of the music in 
a short time dissipated the temporary gloom. The dancing had not however long continued, ere the 



expected storm burst in all its fury on the chateau: the thunder, with its continued roar, reverberated by 
the adjoining mountains, caused the utmost alarm in the bosom of the fair visitors; the torrents of rain 
which fell, might almost be said to swell the waters of the neighbouring Garonne, whilst sheets of 
lightning, reflected on its broad waves, gave a deeper horror to the pitchy darkness which succeeded. 
The continuance of the storm gradually wound up the apprehensions of the greater part of the females 
to horror; and they took refuge in the arched vaults, and long subterranean passages which branched 
beneath the chateau, from the vivid glare of the lightning; although unable to shut their ears to the 
reiterated claps of thunder which threatened to shake the building to its foundations. In this general 
scene of horror, Isabella alone appeared unappalled. The alternate abstraction and alarm, which before 
seemed to harass her mind, had now vanished, and had given place to a character of resignation which 
might almost be considered as bordering on apathy. While the younger females yielded without 
resistance to the increasing horrors of the tempest, and by frequent shrieks and exclamations of dread 
bore testimony to the terror excited in their bosoms by the aggravated circumstances of the scene, she 
suffered no symptom of apprehension to be visible in her now unvarying features. Agitation had 
yielded to quiet: she sat ostensibly placid; but her apparent inattention was evidently not the effect of 
tranquillity, but the result of persevering exertion. 

The hour was approaching towards midnight; and the storm, instead of blowing over, having increased 
in violence, the hospitable owner of the mansion proposed to his guests, that they should abandon the 
idea of returning home through the torrents of rain, which had already deluged the country, and 
rendered the roads in the vicinity impassable; but should accommodate themselves, with as little 
difficulty as possible, to the only plan now to be devised,—of making themselves easy during the 
remainder of this dismal night. Although his mansion was not extensive, yet he proposed (with the aid 
of temporary couches, and putting the ladies to the inconvenience of sleeping two in each room) to 
render the party as comfortable as his means would allow; and which would, at all events, be more 
agreeable than braving abroad the horrors of the tempest. 

Reasonable as such a plan was in itself, it was still more strongly recommended by the circumstance, 
that the carriages which were expected to convey the parties to their respective abodes had not arrived; 
and from the state of the roads, and the continuance of the still pitiless storm, it seemed visionary to 
expect them. 

The party, therefore, yielded without regret to the offered arrangement, save with one dissenting voice. 
The fair Spaniard alone positively declined the offered accommodation. Argument in vain was used for 
a considerable space of time to detain her; she positively insisted on returning home: and would alone 
in the dark have faced the storm, had not an obstacle which appeared invincible, militated against her 
resolve; this was too imperious to be resisted—her carriage and servants were not arrived; and from the 
representation of Monsieur de Montbrun's domestics (some of whom had been detached to examine the 
condition of the neighbouring roads), it was perfectly clear, that with that part of the district in which 
she resided, no communication could for several hours take place. Madame de Nunez, therefore, at 
length yielded to necessity; although the pertinacity of her resistance had already excited much 
surprise, and called forth innumerable conjectures. 

The arrangements between the respective parties were soon made, and the greater part of the ladies 
gladly retired to seek repose from the harassing events of the day. Emily, who had not relaxed in her 
marked attention to her interesting friend, warmly pressed her to share her own room, in which a sopha 
had been prepared as a couch, and to which she herself insisted on retiring, while madame de Nunez 
should take possession of the bed. The latter, however, again strenuously objected to this plan, 
asserting, that she should prefer remaining all night in one of the sitting-rooms, with no other 



companion than a book. She appeared obstinately to adhere to this resolution, until Emily politely, yet 
positively, declared, that were such the intention of her new friend, she would also join her in the 
saloon, and pass the time in conversation until the day should break, or until Madame's servants should 
arrive. This proposition, or rather determination, was received by the frowning Isabella with an air of 
visible chagrin and disappointment, not altogether polite. She expressed her unwillingness that 
Mademoiselle should be inconvenienced, with some peevishness; but which, however, soon gave place 
to her former air of good-breeding. 

She now appeared anxious to hurry to her room; and the rest of the party having some time retired, she 
was escorted thither by the ever-attentive Emily. No sooner had they reached the chamber, than Isabella 
sunk into a chair; and after struggling for some time in evident emotion for utterance, at length 
exclaimed:— 

"Why, dearest Emily, would you insist on sharing with me the horrors of this night? To me the 
punishment is a merited one: but to you-" 

"What, my dearest madam, do you say?" replied Emily affectionately—"The terrors of the night are 
over, the thunder appears retiring, and the lightning is less vivid; and see in the west (added she, as she 
went to the window) there are still some remains of the summer twilight. Do not any longer, then, 
suffer the apprehension of the storm which has passed over us, to disturb the repose which you will, I 
hope, so shortly enjoy." 

"Talk you of repose!" said Madame de Nunez, in a voice almost choked with agitation—"Know you 

not, then, that on the anniversary of this horrid night?-but what am I saying!—to you, at present, all 

this is mystery; too soon your own feelings will add conviction to the terrible experience which six 
revolving years have afforded me, and which, even now but to think on, harrows up my soul.—But no 
more—." 


Then darting suddenly towards the door, which had hitherto remained a-jar, she closed it with violence; 
and locking it, withdrew the key, which she placed in her own pocket.—Emily had scarcely time to 
express her surprise at this action and the apparent distraction which accompanied it, ere Madame de 
Nunez seized both her hands with more than female strength, and with a maddened voice and eye 
straining on vacancy, exclaimed:— 

"Bear witness, ye powers of terror! that I imposed not this dreadful scene on the female whose oath 
must now secure her silence." 

Then staring wildly on Mademoiselle de Montbrun, she continued:— 

"Why, foolish girl, wouldst thou insist on my partaking thy bed? the viper might have coiled in thy 
bosom; the midnight assassin might have aimed his dagger at thy breast—but the poison of the one 
would have been less fatal, and the apprehension of instant annihilation from the other would have 
been less oppressive, than the harrowing scene which thou art doomed this night to witness—Doomed, 
I say; for all the powers of hell, whose orgies you must behold, cannot release you from the spectacle 
which you have voluntarily sought." 

"To what am I doomed!" cried Emily, whose fears for herself were lessened in the dread she felt for her 
friend's intellects, which she supposed were suddenly become affected by illness, or from the incidents 
of the past day. 



Isabella, after a silence of several minutes, during which she endeavoured to recover some degree of 
composure, in a softened but determined voice, said:— 


"Think not, my friend, (if I may use that endearing expression to one whose early prospects and happier 
days I am unwillingly condemned to blast,) that disorder has produced the agitation which, spite of 
myself, you have witnessed.—Alas! great as have been my sorrows, and heavy as my crime weighs on 
me, my reason has still preserved its throne: to seek oblivion in idiotcy; to bury the remembrance of my 
fatal error in temporary derangement; would, I might almost say, be happiness to me. But fate has 
forbidden such an alleviation, and my impending destiny is not to be guarded against by precaution, 
cannot be avoided by repentance." 

"Nay," said Emily, "exaggerated as your self-condemnation makes the fault to which you allude appear, 
in religion you may find a solace which could efface crimes of much deeper dye than any with which 
you can possibly charge yourself." 

"Ah! no," replied the fair Spaniard.—"Religion, it is true, holds out her benignant hand to receive the 
wandering sinner;—she offers to the stranger a home; she welcomes to her bosom the repentant though 
blood-stained criminal;—but for crimes like mine, what penitence can atone?—But we waste time," 
added she; "the midnight hour approaches; and ere the clock in the turret first announces that dreaded 
period, much must be done." 

Thus saying, she went into the adjoining oratory, and finding on the little altar at which Emily offered 
her daily oraisons, an ivory crucifix, she returned with it in her hand; and again seizing and forcibly 
grasping the hand of her now really alarmed hostess, she exclaimed in a hollow, yet determined voice: 


"Swear, that whatsoever you may this night, this eventful night, be a witness to, not all the 
apprehensions of hell, not all your hopes of heaven, shall tempt you to reveal, until I am committed to 
the silent tomb—Swear!" 

Emily for a moment hesitated to adopt an oath imposed under circumstances of such an extraordinary 
nature: but whilst she was debating, Madame de Nunez, more violently grasping her hand, exclaimed, 
in a voice harsh from agitation:— 

"Swear; or dread the event!" 

"Swear!" Emily fancied she heard echoed from the oratory. Almost sinking with horror, she faintly 
repeated the solemn oath, which the frantic female, whose character appeared so perfectly changed, 
thus dictated to her. 

She had no sooner thus solemnly bound herself to silence, than Madame de Nunez's agitation appeared 
to subside; she replaced the crucifix on the altar, and sinking on her knees before the chair in which 
Emily, almost void of animation, was seated, she feebly exclaimed:— 

"Pardon, dearest Emily, the madness of my conduct; necessity has dictated it towards you; and your 
wayward fate, and not your suffering friend, is answerable for it. For six long years have I confined to 
my own bosom the horrors which we this night must jointly witness. On the anniversary of this day— 
But I dare not yet communicate the dreadful event; some hours hence I may recover composure to 



relate it: but remember your oath. While I live, the secret is buried in your bosom. You must have 
remarked my unwillingness to remain in your dwelling; you could not have been inattentive to my 
repugnance to share your room—too soon you will have a dreadful explanation of the cause. Be not 
angry with me—I must endeavour to conceal the circumstances which appal my soul: I must still 
preserve the respect of society, although I have for ever forfeited my own—hence the oath I have 
imposed on you. But—" 

Here further conversation was interrupted by the sound of the turret clock, which began to strike the 
hour of midnight. It had scarcely finished, ere the slow rolling of a carriage was heard in the paved 
court-yard; at the noise of which, Madame de Nunez started from the posture in which she had 
continued at the feet of Emily, and rushed towards the door, which she had previously locked. Emily 
now heard heavy footsteps ascending the oaken stair-case; and before she could recall her recollection, 
which so singular a circumstance had bewildered, the door of the room in which they were sitting, spite 
of its fastening, slowly moved on its hinges; and in the next minute—Emily sunk on the earth in a state 
of stupefaction. 

It is well for the human frame, that when assailed by circumstances too powerful to support, it seeks 
shelter in oblivion. The mind recoils from the horrors which it cannot meet, and is driven into 
insensibility. 

At an early hour of the ensuing morning Madame de Nunez quitted Monsieur de Montbrun's chateau, 
accompanied by her servants, whom the retiring torrents had permitted to await their mistress's 
commands. She took a hasty farewell of the master of the mansion, and without making any inquiries 
as to the rest of the party, departed. 

At the usual hour of breakfast, Emily did not appear; and her father at length went to her room door, 
and receiving no answer to his inquiries, went in. Judge his horror, when he discovered his daughter 
lying on the bed in the clothes she had worn the preceding day, but in a state of apparent insensibility. 
Immediate medical assistance was procured, and she at length discovered symptoms of returning life; 
but no sooner had she recovered her recollection, than, looking with horror and affright around her, she 
again relapsed into a state of inanimation. Repeated cordials being administered, she was again restored 
to life; but only to become the victim of a brain-fever, which in a few days put a period to her 
existence. In a short interval of recollection, in the early part of her illness, she confided what we have 
here related to her father; but conscientiously kept from his knowledge what she was bound by her oath 
to conceal. The very remembrance of what she had witnessed on that fatal night, hurried her into 
delirium, and she fell a victim to the force of recollection. 

Madame de Nunez did not long survive her; but expired under circumstances of unexampled horror. 
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John Y. Brown, Louisville, Ky., and Newell N. Fowler, Memphis, Tenn., for respondents. 

Mr. Justice WHITE delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The issue here is whether the Kentucky Court of Appeals properly enjoined implementation of the 
decision of a joint employer-employee committee purporting to settle certain grievances in accordance 
with the terms of a collective bargaining contract. The decision of the committee determined the 
relative seniority rights of the employees of two companies, Dealers Transport Company of Memphis, 
Tennessee, and E & L Transport Company of Detroit, Michigan. We are of the opinion that the 
Kentucky court erred and we reverse its judgment. 

Part of the business of each of these companies was the transportation of new automobiles from the 
assembly plant of the Ford Motor Company in Louisville, Kentucky. In the face of declining business 
resulting from several factors, the two companies were informed by Ford that there was room for only 
one of them in the Louisville operation. After considering the matter for some time, the two companies 
made these arrangements: E & L would sell to Dealers its 'secondary' authority out of Louisville, the 
purchase price to be a nominal sum roughly equal to the cost of effecting the transfer of authority; E & 
L would also sell to Dealers its authority to serve certain points in Mississippi and Louisiana; and 
Dealers would sell to E & L its initial authority out of Lorain, Ohio, along with certain equipment and 
terminal facilities. The purpose of these arrangements was to concentrate the transportation activities of 
E & L in the more northerly area and those of Dealers in the southern zone. The transfers were subject 
to the approval of regulatory agencies. 

The employees of both Dealers and E & L were represented by the same union, General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Local Union No. 89. Its president, Paul Priddy, as the result of inquiry 
from E & L by his assistant, understood that the transaction between the companies involved no trades, 
sales, or exchanges of properties but only a withdrawal by E & L at the direction of the Ford Motor 
Company. He consequently advised the E & L employees that their situation was precarious. When 
layoffs at E & L began three E & L employees filed grievances claiming that the seniority lists of 
Dealers and E & L should be 'sandwiched' and the E & L employees be taken n at Dealers with the 
seniority they had enjoyed at E & L. The grievances were placed before the local joint committee, 
Priddy or his assistant meanwhile advising Dealers employees that they had 'nothing to worry about' 
since E & L employees had no contract right to transfer under these circumstances. 

The collective bargaining contract involved covered a multi-employer, multi-local union unit 
negotiated on behalf of the employers by Automobile Transporters Labor Division and on behalf of the 
unions by National Truckaway and Driveaway Conference. Almost identical contracts were executed 
by each company in the unit and by the appropriate local union. According to Art. 4, § 1 of the contract 
'seniority rights for employees shall prevail’ and 'any controversy over the employees' standing on such 
lists shall be submitted to the joint grievance procedure. * * *' Section 5 of the same article, of central 
significance here, was as follows: 



'In the event that the Employer absorbs the business of another private, contract or common carrier, or 
is a party to a merger of lines, the seniority of the employees absorbed or affected thereby shall be 
determined by mutual agreement between the Employer and the Unions involved. Any controversy 
with respect to such matter shall be submitted to the joint grievance procedure.’ 

Article 7 called for grievances to be first taken up between the employer and the local union and, if not 
settled, to be submitted to the local joint committee where the union and the employer were to have 
equal votes. Failing settlement by majority vote of the members of the local committee, the matter 
could be taken to the Automobile Transporters Joint Conference Committee upon which the employers 
and the unions in the overall bargaining unit had an equal number of representatives. Decisions of the 
Joint Conference Committee were to be 'final and conclusive and binding upon the employer and the 
union, and the employees involved.’ However, if the Joint Conference Committee was unable to reach a 
decision the matter was to be submitted to arbitration as provided in the contract. 

(d) 'It is agreed that all matters pertaining to the interpretation of any provision of this Agreement, 
whether requested by the Employer or the Union, must be submitted to the full Committee of the 
Automobile Transporters Joint Conference Committee, which Committee, after listening to testimony 
on both sides, shall make a decision.' Other provisions of the contract stated that it was 'the intention of 
the parties to resolve all questions of interpretation by mutual agreement' and that the employer agreed 
'to be bound by all of the terms and provisions of this Agreement, and also agrees to be bound by the 
interpretations and enforcement of the Agreement.' 

The grievances of the E & L employees were submitted directly to the local joint committee and 
endorsed 'Deadlocked to Detroit for interpretation’ over the signatures of the local union president and 
the Dealers representative on the committee. Later, however, the local union, having been more fully 
advised as to the nature of the transaction between the two companies, decided to recommend to the 
Joint Conference Committee that the seniority lists of the two companies be dovetailed and the E & L 
employees be employed at Dealers with seniority rights based upon those which they had enjoyed at E 
& L. The three shop stewards who represented the Dealers employees before the Joint Conference 
Committee meeting in Detroit were so advised by the union immediately prior to the opening of the 
hearing. After hearing from the company, the union and the stewards representing Dealers employees, 
the Joint Conference Committee thereupon determined that 'in accordance with Article 4 and 
particularly sub-sections 4 and 5’ of the agreement the employees of E & L and of Dealers should 'be 
sandwiched in on master seniority boards using the presently constituted seniority lists and the dates 
contained therein * * *.' 

Since E L was an older company and most of its employees had more seniority than the Dealers 
employees, the decision entailed the layoff of a large number of Dealers employees to provide openings 
for the E & L drivers. 

Respondent Moore, on behalf of himself and other Dealers employees, then brought this class action in 
a Kentucky state court praying for an injunction against the union and the company to prevent the 
decision of the Joint Conference Committee from being carried out. Damages were asked in an 
alternative count and certain E & L employees were added as defendants by amendment to the 
complaint. [1] The complaint alleged that Dealers employees had relied upon the union to represent 
them, that the president of Local 89, Paul Priddy, assured Dealers employees that they had nothing to 
worry about and that precedent in the industry provided that when a new business is taken over, its 
employees do not displace the original employees of the acquiring company; it further alleged that 



Priddy had deliberately ’deadlocked’ the local joint committee and that the Dealers employees learned 
for the first time before the Joint Conference Committee in Detroit, that Priddy favored dovetailing the 
seniority lists. Priddy's actions, the complaint went on, ’in deceiving these plaintiffs as to his position 
left them without representation before the Joint Conference Committee.’ The decision, according to 
the complaint, was 'contrived, planned and brought about by Paul Priddy' who ’has deceived and failed 
completely to represent said employees' and whose 'false and deceitful action’ and 'connivance * * * 
with the employees of E & L' threatened the jobs of Dealers employees. The International union is said 
to have 'conspired with and assisted the defendant, Local No. 89, and its president, Paul Priddy, in 
bringing about this result * * *.' The decision of the Joint Conference Committee was charged to be 
arbitrary and capricious, contrary to the existing practice in the industry and violative of the collective 
bargaining contract. 

After hearing, the trial court denied a temporary and permanent injunction. [2] The Court of Appeals of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky reversed and granted a permanent injunction, two judges dissenting. 
356 S.W.2d 241. In the view of that court, Art. 4, § 5 could have no application to the circumstances of 
this case since it came into play only if the absorbing company agreed to hire the employees of the 
absorbed company. The clause was said to deal with seniority, not with initial employment. Therefore, 
it was said, the decision of the Joint Conference Committee was not binding because the question of 
employing E & L drivers was not 'arbitrable' at all under this section. The Court of Appeals, however, 
went on to hold that even if it were otherwise, the decision could not stand since the situation involved 
antagonistic interests of two sets of employees represented by the same union advocate. The result was 
inadequate representation of the Dealers employees in a context where Dealers itself was essentially 
neutral. Against such a backdrop, the erroneous decision of the board became 'arbitrary and violative of 
natural justice.' Kentucky cases were cited and relied upon. We granted both the petition filed by the E 
& L employees in No. 17 and the petition in No. 18, filed by the local union. 371 U.S. 966, 967, 83 
S.Ct. 549, 9 L.Ed.2d 537. 

Since issues concerning the jurisdiction of the courts and the governing law are involved, it is well at 
the outset to elaborate upon the statement of the Kentucky court that this is an action to enforce a 
collective bargaining contract, an accurate o servation as far as we are concerned. 

First, Moore challenges the power of the parties and of the Joint Conference Committee to dovetail 
seniority lists of the two companies because there was no absorption here within the meaning of s 5 of 
Art. 4 and because, as the court below held, that section granted no authority to deal with jobs as well 
as seniority. His position is that neither the parties nor the committee has any power beyond that 
delegated to them by the precise terms of § 5. Since in his view the Joint Committee exceeded its 
power in making the decision it did, the settlement is said to be a nullity and his impending discharge a 
breach of contract. 

Second, Moore claims the decision of the Committee was obtained by dishonest union conduct in 
breach of its duty of fair representation and that a decision so obtained cannot be relied upon as a valid 
excuse for his discharge under the contract. The undoubted broad authority of the union as exclusive 
bargaining agent in the negotiation and administration of a collective bargaining contract is 
accompanied by a responsibility of equal scope, the responsibility and duty of fair representation. Syres 
v. Oil Workers Intern. Union, 350 U.S. 892, 76 S.Ct. 152, 100 L.Ed. 785, reversing 5 Cir., 223 F.2d 
739; Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen v. Howard, 343 U.S. 768, 72 S.Ct. 1022, 96 L.Ed. 1283; 
Tunstall v. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 323 U.S. 210, 65 S.Ct. 235, 89 L.Ed. 
187; Steele v. Louisville & N.R. Co., 323 U.S. 192, 65 S.Ct. 226, 89 L.Ed. 173. 'By its selection as 
bargaining representative, it has become the agent of all the employees, charged with the responsibility 



of representing their interests fairly and impartially.' Wallace Corp. v. National Labor Relations Board, 
323 U.S. 248, 255, 65 S.Ct. 238, 241, 89 L.Ed. 216. The exclusive agent's obligation 'to represent all 
members of an appropriate unit requires (it) to make an honest effort to serve the interests of all of 
those members, without hostility to any. * * *' and its powers are 'subject always to complete good faith 
and honesty of purpose in the exercise of its discretion.’ Ford Motor Co. v. Huffman, 345 U.S. 330, 
337-338, 73 S.Ct. 681, 686, 97 L.Ed. 1048. 

In the complaint which Moore filed here, the union is said to have deceived the Dealers employees 
concerning their job and seniority rights, deceitfully connived with the E & L drivers and with the 
International union to deprive Moore and others of their employment rights and prevented the latter 
from having a fair hearing before the Joint Committee by espousing the cause of the rival group of 
drivers after having indicated that the interests of the men at Dealers would be protected by the union. 
These allegations are sufficient to charge a breach of duty by the union in the process of settling the 
grievances at issue under the collective bargaining agreement. 

Both the local and international unions are charged with dishonesty, and one-half of the votes on the 
Joint Committee were cast by representatives of unions affiliated with the international. No fraud is 
charged against the employer; but except for the improper action of the union, which is said to have 
dominated and brought about the decision, it is alleged that Dealers would have agreed to retain its own 
employees. The fair inference from the complaint is that the employer considered the dispute a matter 
for the union to decide. Moreover, the award had not been implemented at the time of the filing of the 
complaint, which put Dealers on notice that the union was charged with dishonesty and a breach of 
duty in procuring the decision of the Joint Committee. In these circumstances, the allegations of the 
complaint, if proved, would effectively undermine the decision of the Joint Committee as a valid basis 
for Moore's discharge. [3] 

For these reasons this action is one arising under § 301 of the Labor Management Relations Act [4] and 
is a case controlled by federal law, Textile Workers Union of America v. Lincoln Mills, 353 U.S. 448, 

77 S.Ct. 912, 1 L.Ed.2d 972, even though brought in the state court. Local 174, Teamsters, etc. v. Lucas 
Flour Co., 369 U.S. 95, 82 S.Ct. 571, 7 L.Ed.2d 593; Smith v. Evening News Assn., 371 U.S. 195, 83 
S.Ct. 267, 9 L.Ed.2d 246. Although there are differing views on whether a violation of the duty of fair 
representation is an unfair labor practice under the Labor Management Relations Act, [5] it is not 
necessary for us to resolve that difference here. Even if it is, or arguably may be, an unfair labor 
practice, the complaint here alleged that Moore’s discharge would violate the contract and was 
therefore within the cognizance of federal and state courts, Smith v. Evening News Assn., supra, 
subject, of course, to the applicable federal law. [6] 

We now come to the merits of this case. 

If we assume with Moore and the courts below that the Joint Conference Committee's power was 
circumscribed by § 5 [7] and that its interpretation of the section is open to court review, Moore's cause 
is not measurably advanced. For in our opinion the section reasonably meant what the Joint Committee 
said or assumed it meant. There was an absorption here within the meaning of the section and that 
section did deal with jobs as well as with seniority. [8] 

Prior to this transaction both E & L and Dealers were transporting new cars out of Louisville for the 
Ford Motor Company. Afterwards, only one company enjoyed this business, and clearly this was no 
unilateral withdrawal by E & L. There was an agreement between the companies, preceded by long 
negotiation. E & L's authority to engage in the transportation of new cars out of Louisville was sold to 



Dealers. The business which E & L had done in that city was henceforth to be done by Dealers. While 
there was no sale of tangible assets at that location, the Joint Conference Committee reasonably 
concluded that there was an absorption by Dealers of the E & L business within the meaning of § 5 of 
the contract. 

It was also permissible to conclude that § 5 dealt with employment as well as seniority. Mergers, sales 
of assets and absorptions are commonplace events. It is not unusual for collective bargaining 
agreements to deal with them, especially in the transportation industry where the same unions may 
represent the employees of both parties to the transaction. [9] Following any of such events, the 
business of the one company will probably include the former business of the other; and the recurring 
question is whether it is the employees of the absorbed company or those of the acquiring company 
who are to have first call upon the available work at the latter concern. Jobs, as well as seniority, are at 
stake; and it was to solve just such problems that § 5 was designed. Its interpretation should be 
commensurate with its purposes. 

Seniority has become of overriding importance, and one of its major functions is to determine who gets 
or who keeps an available job. Here § 5 provided for resolving the seniority of not only those 
employees who are ’absorbed,’ but all who were ’affected’ by the absorption. Certainly the transaction 
’affected’ the E & L employees; and the seniority of these drivers, which the parties or the Joint 
Conference Committee could determine, was clearly seniority at Dealers, the company which had 
absorbed the E & L business. The parties very probably, therefore, intended the seniority granted an E 
& L employee at Dealers to carry the job with it, just as seniority usually would. If it did not and if 
Dealers unilaterally could determine whether to hire any E & L employee, it might decide to hire none, 
excluding E & L employees from any of the work which they had formerly done. Or if it did hire E & L 
employees to fill any additional jobs resulting from the absorption of the E & L business, it might select 
E & L employees for jobs without regard to length of service at E & L or it might insi t on an 
agreement from the union to grant only such seniority as might suit the company. Section 5 would be 
effectively emasculated. 

The power of the Joint Conference Committee over seniority gave it power over jobs. It was entitled 
under § 5 to integrate the seniority lists upon some rational basis, and its decision to integrate lists upon 
the basis of length of service at either company was neither unique nor arbitrary. On the contrary, it is a 
familiar and frequently equitable solution to the inevitably conflicting interests which arise in the wake 
of a merger or an absorption such as occurred here. [10] The Joint Conference Committee's decision to 
dovetail seniority lists was a decision which § 5 empowered the committee to make. 

Neither do we find adequate support in this record for the complaint's attack upon the integrity of the 
union and of the procedures which led to the decision. Although the union at first advised the Dealers 
drivers that they had nothing to worry about but later supported the E & L employees before the Joint 
Conference Committee, there is no substantial evidence of fraud, deceitful action or dishonest conduct. 
Priddy's early assurances to Dealers employees were not well founded, it is true; but Priddy was acting 
upon information then available to him, information received from the company which led him to think 
there was no trade or exchange involved, no 'absorption' which might bring § 5 into play. Other 
sections of the contract, he thought, would protect the jobs of Moore and his fellow drivers. [11] 
Consistent with this view, he also advised E & L employees that the situation appeared unfavorable for 
them. However, when he learned of the pending acquisition by Dealers of E & L operating authority in 
Louisville and of the involvement of other locations in the transaction, he considered the matter to be 
one for the Joint Committee. Ultimately he took the view that an absorption was involved, that § 5 did 
apply and that dovetailing seniority lists was the most equitable solution for all concerned. We find in 



this evidence insufficient proof of dishonesty or intentional misleading on the part of the union. And we 
do not understand the court below to have found otherwise. 


The Kentucky court, however, made much of the antagonistic interests of the E & L and Dealers 
drivers, both groups being represented by the same union, whose president supported one group and 
opposed the other at the hearing before the Joint Conference Committee. But we are not ready to find a 
breach of the collective bargaining agent's duty of fair representation in taking a good faith position 
contrary to that of some individuals whom it represents nor in supporting the position of one group of 
employees against that of another. In Ford Motor Co. v. Huffman 345 U.S. 330, 73 S.Ct. 681, 97 L.Ed. 
1048, the Court found no breach of duty by the union in agreeing to an amendment of an existing 
collective bargaining contract, granting enhanced seniority to a particular group of employees and 
resulting in layoffs which otherwise would not have occurred. 'Inevitably differences arise in the 
manner and degree to which the terms of any negotiated agreement affect individual employees and 
classes of employees. The mere existence of such differences does not make them invalid. The 
complete satisfaction of all who are represented is hardly to be expected. A wide range of 
reasonableness must be allowed a statutory bargaining representative in serving the unit it represents, 
subject always to complete good faith and honesty of purpose in the exercise of its discretion.’ Id., 345 
U.S. at 338, 73 S.Ct. at 686. Just as a union must be free to sift out wholly frivolous grievances which 
would only clog the grievance process, so it must be free to take a position on the not so frivolous 
disputes. Nor should it be neutralized when the issue is chiefly between two sets of employees. Conflict 
between employees represented by the same union is a recurring fact. To remove or gag the union in 
these cases would surely weaken the collective bargaining and grievance processes. 

As far as this record shows, the union took its position honestly, in good faith and without hostility or 
arbitrary discrimination. After Dealers absorbed the Louisville business of E & L, there were fewer 
jobs at Dealers than there were Dealers and E & L drivers. One group or the other was going to suffer. 
If any E & L drivers were to be hired at Dealers either they or the Dealers drivers would not have the 
seniority which they had previously enjoyed. Inevitably the absorption would hurt someone. By 
choosing to integrate seniority lists based upon length of service at either company, the union acted 
upon wholly relevant considerations, not upon capricious or arbitrary factors. The evidence shows no 
breach by the union of its duty of fair representation. 

There is a remaining contention. Even though the union acted in good faith and was entitled to take the 
position it did, were the Dealers employees, if the union was going to oppose them, deprived of a fair 
hearing by having inadequate representation at the hearing? Dealers employees had notice of the 
hearing, they were obviously aware that they were locked in a struggle for jobs and seniority with the E 
& L drivers, and three stewards representing them went to the hearing at union expense and were given 
every opportunity to state their position. Thus the issue is in reality a narrow one. There was no 
substantial dispute about the facts concerning the nature of the transaction between the two companies. 
It was for the Joint Conference Committee initially to decide whether there was an 'absorption' within 
the meaning of § 5 and, if so, whether seniority lists were to be integrated and the older employees of E 
& L given jobs at Dealers. The Dealers employees made no request to continue the hearing until they 
could secure further representation and have not yet suggested what they could have added to the 
hearing by way of facts or theory if they had been differently represented. The trial court found it 'idle 
speculation to assume that the result would have been different had the matter been differently 
presented.’ We agree. 

Moore has not, therefore, proved his case. Neither the parties nor the Joint Committee exceeded their 
power under the contract and there was no fraud or breach of duty by the exclusive bargaining agent. 



The decision of the committee, reached after proceedings adequate under the agreement, is final and 
binding upon the parties, just as the contract says it is. General Drivers, etc., Union v. Riss & Co., 372 
U.S. 517, 83 S.Ct. 789, 9 L.Ed.2d 918. 

The decision below is reversed and the cases are remanded for further proceedings not inconsistent 
with this opinion. 

It is so ordered. 

Reversed and remanded. 

Mr. Justice GOLDBERG, with whom Mr. Justice BRENNAN joins, concurring in the result. 

I concur in the judgment and in the holding of the Court that since 'Moore has not * * * proved his case 
* * *,' the decision below must be reversed. Supra. I do not, however, agree that Moore stated a cause 
of action arising under § 301(a) of the Labor Management Relations Act, 61 Stat. 156, 29 U.S.C. § 
185(a). It is my view rather that Moore's claim must be treated as an individual employee's action for a 
union’s breach of its duty of fair representation-a duty derived not from the collective bargaining 
contract but from the National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 61 Stat. 136, 29 U.S.C. § 141 et seq. 
See Syres v. Oil Workers Int’l Union, 350 U.S. 892, 76 S.Ct. 152, 100 L.Ed. 785, reversing 5 Cir., 223 
F.2d 739; Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen v. Howard, 343 U.S. 768, 72 S.Ct. 1022, 96 L.Ed. 1283; 
Tunstall v. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 323 U.S. 210, 65 S.Ct. 235, 89 L.Ed. 
187; Steele v. Louisville & N.R. Co., 323 U.S. 192, 65 S.Ct. 226, 89 L.Ed. 173. Cf. International 
Association of Machinists v. Central Airlines, Inc., 372 U.S. 682, 83 S.Ct. 956, 10 L.Ed.2d 67. 

The complaint does not expressly refer either to § 301(a) of the Labor Management Relations Act or to 
the National Labor Relations Act as the source of the action. Since substance and not fonn must 
govern, however, we look to the allegations of the complaint and to the federal labor statutes to 
determine the nature of the claim. 

The opinion of the Court correctly describes Moore's complaint as alleging that the decision of the 
Joint Conference Committee dovetailing the seniority lists of the two companies violated Moore's 
rights because: (1) the Joint Committee exceeded its powers under the existing collective bargaining 
contract in making its decision dovetailing seniority lists, and (2) the decision of the Committee was 
brought about by dishonest union conduct in breach of its duty of fair representation. 

Neither ground, it seems to me, sustains an action under § 301(a) of the L.M.R.A. A mutually 
acceptable grievance settlement between an employer and a union, which is what the decision of the 
Joint Committee was, cannot be challenged by an individual dissenting employee under § 301(a) on the 
ground that the parties exceeded their contractual powers in making the settlement. It is true that this 
Court, in a series of decisions dealing with labor arbitrations, has recognized that the powers of an 
arbitrator arise from and are defined by the collective bargaining agreement. [1] 'For arbitration,' as the 
Court said in United Steelworkers of America v. Warrior & Gulf Navigation Co., 363 U.S. 574, 582, 80 
S.Ct. 1347, 1353, 4 L.Ed.2d 1409, 'is a matter of contract and a party cannot be required to submit to 
arbitration any dispute which he has not agreed so to submit.' Thus the existing labor contract is the 
touchstone of an arbitrator's powers. But the power of the union and the employer jointly to settle a 
grievance dispute is not so limited. The parties are free by joint action to modify, amend, and 
supplement their original collective bargaining agreement. They are equally free, since ’(t)he grievance 
procedure is * * * a part of the continuous collective bargaining process,' to settle grievances not falling 



within the scope of the contract. Id., 363 U.S. at 581, 80 S.Ct. at 1352. In this case, for example, had 
the dispute gone to arbitration, the arbitrator would have been bound to apply the existing agreement 
and to determine whether the mergerabsorption clause applied. However, even in the absence of such a 
clause, the contracting parties-the multiemployer unit [2] and the union-were free to resolve the dispute 
by amending the contract to dovetail seniority lists or to achieve the same result by entering into a 
grievance settlement. The presence of the merger-absorption clause did not restrict the right of the 
parties to resolve their dispute by joint agreement applying, interpreting, or a ending the contract. [3] 
There are too many unforeseeable contingencies in a collective bargaining relationship to justify 
making the words of the contract the exclusive source of rights and duties. 

These principles were applied in Ford Motor Co. v. Huffman, 345 U.S. 330, 73 S.Ct. 681, 97 L.Ed. 
1048. There the union and the employer during a collective bargaining agreement entered into a 
'supplementary agreement’ providing seniority credit for the pre-employment military service of 
veterans, a type of seniority credit not granted in the original agreement. Id., 345 U.S. at 334, n. 6, 73 
S.Ct. at 684. Huffman, on behalf of himself and other union members whose seniority was adversely 
affected, brought suit to have the supplementary provisions declared invalid and to obtain appropriate 
injunctive relief against the employer and the union. There was no doubt that Huffman and members of 
his class were injured as a result of the 'supplementary agreement'; they were subjected to layoffs that 
would not have affected them if the seniority rankings had not been altered. Despite the change in 
rights under the prior agreement, this Court held that the existing labor agreement did not limit the 
power of the parties jointly, in the process of bargaining collectively, to make new and different 
contractual arrangements affecting seniority rights. 

It necessarily follows from Huffman that a settlement of a seniority dispute, deemed by the parties to be 
an interpretation of their agreement, not requiring an amendment, is plainly within their joint authority. 
Just as under the Huffman decision an amendment is not to be tested by whether it is within the 
existing contract, so a grievance settlement should not be tested by whether a court could agree with the 
parties' interpretation. If collective bargaining is to remain a flexible process, the power to amend by 
agreement and the power to interpret by agreement must be coequal. 

It i wholly inconsistent with this Court's recognition that '(t)he grievance procedure is * * * a part of the 
continuous collective bargaining process,’ United Steelworkers of America v. Warrior & Gulf 
Navigation Co., 363 U.S., at 581, 80 S.Ct., at 1352, to limit the parties' power to settle grievances to the 
confines of the existing labor agreement, or to assert, as the Court now does, that an individual 
employee can claim that the collective bargaining contract is violated because the parties have made a 
grievance settlement going beyond the strict terms of the existing contract. 

I turn now to the second basis of the complaint, viz., that the decision of the Joint Conference 
Committee was brought about by dishonest union conduct in breach of its duty of fair representation. In 
my view, such a claim of breach of the union's duty of fair representation cannot properly be treated as 
a claim of breach of the collective bargaining contract supporting an action under § 301(a). This is 
particularly apparent where, as here, '(n)o fraud is charged against the employer * * *.' Ante, at 343. 

This does not mean that an individual employee is without a remedy for a union's breach of its duty of 
fair representation. I read the decisions of this Court to hold that an individual employee has a right to a 
remedy against a union breaching its duty of fair representation-a duty derived not from the collective 
bargaining contract but implied from the union's rights and responsibilities conferred by federal labor 
statutes. See Syres v. Oil Workers Inf 1 Union, supra (National Labor Relations Act); Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen v. Howard, supra (Railway Labor Act); Tunstall v. Brotherhood of Locomotive 



Firemen & Enginemen, supra (Railway Labor Act); Steele v. Louisville & N.R. Co., supra (Railway 
Labor Act). Cf. International Association of Machinists v. Central Airlines, Inc., supra (Railway Labor 
Act). There is nothing to the contrary in Smith v. Evening News Assn., 371 U.S. 195, 83 S.Ct. 267, 9 
L.Ed.2d 246. In that case the gravamen of the individual employee's § 301(a) action was the employer's 
discharge of employees in violation of the express terms of the collective bargaining agreement. No 
breach of the union's duty of fair representation was charged. To the contrary, the union supported the 
employee's suit which was brought as an individual suit out of obeisance to what the union deemed to 
be the requirements of Association of Westinghouse Salaried Employees v. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., 348 U.S. 437, 75 S.Ct. 489, 99 L.Ed. 510. 

The remedy in a suit based upon a breach of the union's duty of fair representation may be extended to 
the employer under appropriate circumstances. This was recognized in Steele v. Louisville & N.R. Co., 
supra, where the Court extended the remedy against the union to include injunctive relief against a 
contract between the employer and the union. There the employer willfully participated in the union's 
breach of its duty of fair representation and that breach arose from discrimination based on race, a 
classification that was held 'irrelevant' to a union's statutory bargaining powers. The Court observed: 

’(I)t is enough for present purposes to say that the statutory power to represent a craft and to make 
contracts as to wages, hours and working conditions does not include the authority to make among 
members of the craft discriminations not based on * * * relevant differences.’ Id., 323 U.S. at 203, 65 
S.Ct. at 232. 

The Court distinguished classifications and differences which are 'relevant to the authorized purposes 
of the contract * * * such as differences in seniority, the type of work perfonned, (and) the competence 
and skill with which it is performed, * * *' Ibid. Where the alleged breach of a union's duty involves a 
differentiation based on a relevant classification-in this case seniority rankings following an 
amalgamation of employer units-and where the employer has not willfully participated in the alleged 
breach of the union's duty, the collecti e bargaining agreement should not be open to the collateral 
attack of an individual employee merely because the union alone has failed in its duty of fair 
representation. We should not and, indeed, we need not strain, therefore, as the Court does, to convert a 
breach of the union's duty to individual employees into a breach of the collective bargaining agreement 
between the employer and the union. 

I do not agree with the Court that employer willfulness was claimed in this case by '(t)he fair inference 
from the complaint' that Dealers 'considered the dispute a matter for the union to decide.’ Ante, at 343. 
Nor can I agree that willfulness could be predicated on the rationale that since 'the award had not been 
implemented at the time of the filing of the complaint,' Dealers was 'put * * * on notice that the union 
was charged with dishonesty and a breach of duty in procuring the decision of the Joint Committee.’ 
Ibid. Dealers may indeed have been neutral when the case was presented to the Joint Conference 
Committee but the Court overlooks that the employer-party to the collective bargaining contract was 
the multiemployer unit whose representatives-acting on behalf of both Dealers and E & L-fully 
participated in the Joint Committee's decision resolving the dispute. [4] Furthermore, an employer not 
willfully participating in union misconduct should not be restrained from putting a grievance settlement 
into effect merely by being 'put * * * on notice' that an individual employee has charged the union with 
dishonesty. Such a rule would penalize the honest employer and encourage groundless charges 
frustrating joint grievance settlements. Finally, it is difficult to conceive how mere notice to an 
employer of union dishonesty can transform the union's breach of its duty of fair representation into a 
contractual violation by the employer. 



In summary, then, for the reasons stated, I would treat Moore's claim as a Syres-Steele type cause of 
action rather than as a § 301(a) contract action. So considering it, I nevertheless conclude, as the Court 
does, that since 'there was no fraud or breach of duty by the exclusive bargaining agent,' ante, at 351, 
Moore is not entitled to the relief sought. 

I have written at some length on what may seem a narrow point. I have done so because of my 
conviction that in this Court's fashioning of a federal law of collective bargaining, it is of the utmost 
importance that the law reflect the realities of industrial life and the nature of the collective bargaining 
process. We should not assume that doctrines evolved in other contexts will be equally well adapted to 
the collective bargaining process. Of course, we must protect the rights of the individual. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that many individual rights, such as the seniority rights involved in this case, in fact 
arise from the concerted exercise of the right to bargain collectively. Consequently, the understandable 
desire to protect the individual should not emasculate the right to bargain by placing undue restraints 
upon the contracting parties. Similarly, in safeguarding the individual against the misconduct of the 
bargaining agent, we must recognize that the employer's interests are inevitably involved whenever the 
labor contract is set aside in order to vindicate the individual's right against the union. The employer's 
interest should not be lightly denied where there are other remedies available to insure that a union will 
respect the rights of its constituents. Nor should trial-type hearing standards or conceptions of vested 
contractual rights be applied so as to hinder the employer and the union in their joint endeavor to adapt 
the collective bargaining relationship to the exigencies of economic life. I have deemed it necessary to 
state my views separately because I believe that the Court's analysis in part runs contrary to these 
principles. 

Mr. Justice DOUGLAS. 

I agree for the reasons stated by my Brother GOLDBERG that this litigation was properly brough in 
the state court but on the merits I believe that no cause of action has been made out for the reasons 
stated by the Court. 

Notes 

A 1 The International union was also named as a party but service was quashed and the action dismissed 
as against it. 

A 2 The denial of a temporary injunction by the trial court was set aside and temporary injunction 
ordered by the Court of Appeals. Thereafter the trial court dismissed the complaint, but the Court of 
Appeals reversed and made the temporary injunction permanent. 

A 3 In its brief filed here Dealers does not support the decision of the Joint Committee. It suggests, 
rather, that the matter be finally settled by arbitration under the terms of the contract. 

A 4 Section 301(a) of the L.M.R.A. is as follows: 

'Suits for violation of contracts between an employer and a labor organization representing employees 
in an industry affecting commerce as defined in this chapter, or between any such labor organizations, 
may be brought in any district court of the United States having jurisdiction of the parties, without 
respect to the amount in controversy or without regard to the citizenship of the parties.’ 29 U.S.C. § 
185(a). 

A 5 Compare, for example, National Labor Relations Board v. Local 294, International Bro. of 



Teamsters, 317 F.2d 746 (C.A.2d Cir.), with Miranda Fuel Co., 140 N.L.R.B. 181 (1962); enforcement 
denied National Labor Relations Board v. Miranda Fuel Co., 326 F.2d 172 (C.A.2d Cir.). See also Cox, 
The Duty of Fair Representation, 2 Villanova L.Rev. 151, 172-175. 

A 6 The union contended in the state courts that the jurisdiction of the state courts had been preempted 
by the federal statutes. The Kentucky Court of Appeals ruled otherwise and the union appears to have 
abandoned the view here, since it says, relying upon Ford Motor Co. v. Huffman, 345 U.S. 330, 73 
S.Ct. 681, 97 L.Ed. 1048, that individual employees ’may undoubtedly maintain suits against their 
representative when the latter hostilely discriminates against them.' 

We note that in Syres v. Oil Workers International Union, 350 U.S. 892, 76 S.Ct. 152, 100 L.Ed. 785, 
individual employees sued the exclusive agent and the company to enjoin and declare void a collective 
bargaining agreement alleged to violate the duty of fair representation. Dismissal in the trial court was 
affirmed in the Court of Appeals. This Court reversed and ordered further proceedings in the trial court 
in the face of contentions made both in this Court and the lower courts that the employees should have 
brought their proceedings before the National Labor Relations Board. Cf. Cosmark v. Struthers Wells 
Corp., 194 A.2d 325 (Pa. Oct. 17, 1963). 

The E & L employees, petitioners in No. 17, urge that even if the federal courts may entertain suits 
such as this, the state courts may not. Since in our view the complaint here charged a breach of 
contract, we find no merit in this position. It is clear that suits for violation of contracts between an 
employer and a labor organization may be brought in either state or federal courts. Dowd Box Co. v. 
Courtney, 368 U.S. 502, 82 S.Ct. 519, 7 L.Ed.2d 483. 

A 7 We need not consider the problem posed if § 5 had been omitted from the contract or if the parties 
had acted to amend the provision. The act is that they purported to proceed under the section. They 
deadlocked at the local level and it was pursuant to § 5 that the matter was taken to the Joint 
Conference Committee which, under Art. 7, was to make a decision 'after listening to testimony on both 
sides.' The committee expressly recited that its decision was in accordance with § 5 of the contract. 
Even in the absence of § 5, however, it would be necessary to deal with the alleged breach of the 
union’s duty of fair representation. 

A 8 We also put aside the union's contention that Art. 7, § (d)-providing that all matters of interpretation 
of the agreement be submitted to the Joint Conference Committee-makes it inescapably clear that the 
committee had the power to decide that the transfer of operating authority was an absorption within the 
scope of § 5. But it is by no means clear that this provision in Art. 7 was intended to apply to 
interpretations of § 5, for the latter section by its own terms appears to limit the authority of the 
committee to disputes over seniority in the event of an absorption. Reconciliation of these two 
provisions, going to the power of the committee under the contract, itself presented an issue ultimately 
for the court, not the committee, to decide. Our view of the scope and applicability of § 5, infra, renders 
an accommodation of these two sections unnecessary. 

A 9 See cases cited in footnote 10, infra. 

A 10 See for example, Kent v. Civil Aeronautics Board, 204 F.2d 263 (C.A.2d Cir. 1953); Keller v. 
Teamsters Local 249, 43 CCH Labor Cases 17,119 (D.C.W.D.Pa.1961); Pratt v. Wilson Trucking Co., 
214 Ga. 385, 104 S.E.2d 915 (1958); Walker v. Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines, 142 N.J.Eq. 

588, 61 A.2d 453 (1948); In re Western Union Telegraph Co. and American Communications 
Association (Decisions of War Labor Board 1944) 14 L.R.R.M. 1623. Cf. Colbert v. Brotherhood of 



Railroad Trainmen, 206 F.2d 9 (C.A.9th Cir. 1953); National Labor Relations Board v. Wheland Co., 
271 F.2d 122 (C.A.6th Cir. 1959); Hardcastle v. Western Greyhound Lines, 303 F.2d 182 (C.A.9th Cir. 
1962); Fagan v. Pennsylvania R. Co., 173 F.Supp. 465 (D.C.M.D.Pa.1959). ’Integration of seniority 
lists should ordinarily be accomplished on the basis of each employee's length of service with his 
original employer * * Kahn, Seniority Problems in Business Mergers, 8 Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review 361, 378. 

A 11 The Dealers employees rely upon a rider to the Dealers contract protecting the seniority of the 
employees at a terminal when another terminal of that company is closed down. The court below did 
not believe the rider dispositive, and we agree. 

A 1 E.g., United Steelworkers of America v. American Manufacturing Co., 363 U.S. 564, 80 S.Ct. 1343, 
4 L.Ed.2d 1403; United Steelworkers of America v. Warrior & Gulf Navigation Co., 363 U.S. 574, 80 
S.Ct. 1347, 4 L.Ed.2d 1409; United Steelworkers of America v. Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp., 363 
U.S. 593, 80 S.Ct. 1358, 4 L.Ed.2d 1424. 

A 2 The Court states that 'In its brief filed here Dealers does not support the decision of the Joint 
Committee.’ See ante, at 343, n. 3. The Court overlooks, however, that Dealers throughout the litigation 
has acknowledged that it is a part of the multiemployer unit, which is the employer party to the 
collective bargaining agreement and that the employer representatives on the Joint Conference 
Committee acted honestly and properly on behalf of the employer members including Dealers. See 
infra, at 357. 

A 3 The contract in this case specifically envisioned such a result. Section 5 of Article 4 provided that: 

'In the event that the Employer absorbs the business of another private, contract or common carrier, or 
is a party to a merger of lines, the seniority of the employees absorbed or affected thereby shall be 
determined by mutual agreement between the Employer and the Unions involved. Any controversy 
with respect to such matter shall be submitted to the joint grievance procedure * * *.' 

Section 2 of Article 7 also provided that: 

'(d) It is agreed that all matters pertaining to the interpretation of any provision of this Agreement, 
whether requested by the Employer or the Union, must be submitted to the full Committee of the 
Automobile Transporters Joint Conference Committee, which Committee, after listening to testimony 
on both sides, shall make a decision.’ 

Moreover, as the Court itself points out, other provisions stated that it was 'the intention of the parties 
to resolve all questions of interpretation by mutual agreement’ and that the employer agreed 'to be 
bound by all of the terms and provisions of this Agreement, and also agrees to be bound by the 
interpretations and enforcement of the Agreement. Ante, at 339. 

A 4 See note 2, supra. 
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Mr. Justice HARLAN, concurring in part and dissenting in part. 

I agree with the Court's opinion and judgment insofar as it relates to the claim that the Joint Conference 
Committee exceeded its authority under the collective bargaining agreement. Although it is 
undoubtedly true as a general proposition that bargaining representatives have power to alter the terms 
of a contract with an employer, the challenge here is not to a purported exercise of such power but to 
the validity of a grievance settlement reached under proceedings allegedly not autorized by the terms of 
the collective agreement. Moreover, a committee with authority to settle grievances whose composition 
is different from that in the multiunion-multi-employer bargaining unit cannot be deemed to possess 
power to effect changes in the bargaining agreement. When it is alleged that the union itself has 
engaged or acquiesced in such a departure from the collective bargaining agreement, I can see no 
reason why an individually affected employee may not step into the shoes of the union and maintain a § 
301 suit himself. 

But insofar as petitioners' claim rests upon alleged unfair union representation in the grievance 
proceeding, I agree with the views expressed in the concurring opinion of my Brother GOLDBERG 
(ante, 355-358) (except that I would expressly reserve the question of whether a suit of this nature 
would be maintainable under § 301 where it is alleged or proved that the employer was a party to the 
asserted unfair union representation). However, the conclusion that unilateral unfair union 
representation gives rise only to a cause of action for violation of a duty implicit in the National Labor 
Relations Act brings one face-to-face with a further question: Does such a federal cause of action come 
within the play of the preemption doctrine, San Diego Bldg. Trades Council, etc. v. Garmon, 359 U.S. 
236, 79 S.Ct. 773, 3 L.Ed.2d 775, contrary to what would be the case were such a suit to he under § 

301, Smith v. Evening News Assn., 371 U.S. 195, 83 S.Ct. 267, 9 L.Ed.2d 246? Short of deciding that 
question, I do not think it would be appropriate to dispose of this case simply by saying that no unfair 
union representation was shown in this instance. For if there be preemption in this situation, Gannon 
would not only preclude state court jurisdiction but would also require this Court initially to defer to 
the primary jurisdiction of the Labor Board. 

The preemption issue is a difficult and important one, carrying ramifications extending far beyond this 
particular case. It should not be decided without our having the benefit of the views of those charged 
with the administration of the labor laws. To that end I would reverse the judgment of the state court to 
the extent that it rests upon a holding that the Joint Conference Committee acted beyond the scope of 
its authority, set the case for reargument on the unfair representation issue, and invite the National 
Labor Relations Board to present its views by brief and oral argument on the preemption question. Cf. 
Retail Clerks International Assn., etc. v. Schermerhorn, 373 U.S. 746, 757, 83 S.Ct. 1461, 1464, 10 
L.Ed.2d 678; 375 U.S. 96, 84 S.Ct. 219. 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17 U.S.C. 105). 



THE SCIENTIFIC AGE.[i] 

By Dr. Werner Siemens 

Popular Science Monthly Volume 30 April 1887 (1887) 


THE Association of German Naturalists and Physicians, which is so numerously and brilliantly 
represented here, having sixty years ago raised the banner of free investigation in our fatherland, has 
since, by its meetings, held from place to place, made the sciences, which had been previously pursued 
only in the narrow circle of experts, accessible to the life of the public, and therefore serviceable. The 
step was one fruitful in results. With it began a new age for mankind, which we have a right to call the 
scientific age. Nature had, indeed, given to primitive man—only weakly equipped in bodily strength— 
mental power and the faculty of observation, as the strongest of all weapons, in aid of his struggle for 
existence, and had taught him something of the use of her forces, his growing knowledge of the 
suitable application of which early smoothed his way to a higher civilization; and the arts of the earlier 
ages could be developed in many fields to a height at which we may still wonder, and means could be 
afforded for the achievement of artistic results of a perfection which has not since been reached; but all 
this came about by the toilsome and often fallacious way of the accumulation of empirical, 
uncomprehended, and unconnected observations and experiments, or by a way which could only 
slowly lead to the development of higher degrees of civilization. 

These stages in civilization, however, comprised only a narrowly limited circle of development, and 
constancy was wanting to them, for they were attached to the person, and perished with it. Hence we 
see that, in the course of time, many eras of local civilization have bloomed out, to disappear amid the 
commotions of the following age without leaving a trace behind them. Even after the art of the 
mechanical multiplication of writings and pictures had made the achievements of mind the common 
good of mankind; after the foundations of our present science had been laid, and it had been recognized 
that unchangeable laws lie at the bottom of all natural phenomena, and the only sure way of learning 
these laws lay in questioning Nature herself, through properly directed experiments—still, scientific 
and technical progress was toilsome, slow, and insecure. There was still needed a coming out of 
learning into public life, an infection of empirical art by the spirit of modern science, to release it from 
the ban of the traditional and mechanical and raise it to the dignity of a scientific art. 

We older men among you have had the good fortune to be witnesses of the immense impulse that has 
been given to human activity, in nearly all departments of life, by the vitalizing breath of natural 
science. "We have also seen, on the other hand, how science has been advanced by the achievements of 
art; how art has brought to it a fullness of new phenomena and problems, and with these the stimulation 
to further investigations; and how, with the spread of scientific knowledge, a host of observers and 
fellow-workers have grown up to her, in whom, although they may not stand on the full height of 
scientific knowledge, the love of science has repeatedly made up for that lack. 

I will not attempt here to follow up the history of the growth of natural science, and its offspring, 
scientific art, or to describe the powerful transforming influences which science and art together have 
exercised upon the spiritual and material development of our period. It has been done many times, in 
convincing words and a masterly manner. 


For us older men it suffices to acquire a view of the great difference between the past and the present- 




to cast a brief glance back to our own youth. We can still recollect the time when steamboats and 
locomotives made their first feeble experimental trips; we still hear with credulous astonishment the 
news that light itself can be made to paint the picture which it renders visible to our eyes; that the 
mysterious new force, electricity, could transmit news with the velocity of lightning through whole 
continents and the oceans separating them; that the same force would separate metals, in fixed form, 
from their solutions; and that it could drive away the night with a light as clear as that of day. Who 
wonders to-day over these now self-evident things, without which our youth could hardly imagine a 
civilized life—to-day, in an age when, according to Reuleaux's calculations, several iron laborers work 
day and night for every civilized man; when millions of men and immense quantities of goods are 
carried great distances at velocities which were once hardly conceivable; when the world-binding 
telegraph is not sufficient for the wants of our commerce, and has to make way for the transmission of 
the living word through the telephone; when photography is at the service of all classes; and when the 
latest fruit of the association of science and art, electro-technics, is opening to man, in its rapid 
unfolding, ever-new regions of inconceivable extent for further research and useful applications of the 
forces of Nature? To the investigator—who, more than any other class of men, is accustomed to draw 
conclusions from the course of observed phenomena as to the law controlling them—it is, however, not 
the latest state of development, but its causes, and the laws on which they depend, that are of 
surpassing importance. The clearly recognizable law is that of the progressive acceleration of our 
present advance in civilization. Periods of development, which in fonner times required hundreds of 
years for their accomplishment, which in the beginning of our age needed decades, are now completed 
in years, and sometimes come into being in full perfection. This is the natural result of our highly 
perfected system of instruction, by which the acquisitions of science, and particularly the scientific 
method, have been introduced into the broad stream of art and popular life in all their fonns of efficacy. 

Thus we see how, by virtue of our now excellent system of communications, every new scientific 
thought is at once flashed through the whole civilized world, and how thousands endeavor to grasp it 
and to apply it in the most diverse spheres of life. Sometimes it may be only modest observations, 
sometimes only the overcoming of small impediments that stand in the way of the recognition of the 
scientific relations of phenomena. They may often be the point of departure for a new course of 
advance, previously quite unanticipated, but important for human life. The progressive development 
conditioned upon these principles will therefore continue, if man does not himself in his conceit 
interrupt it, as long as science keeps going on to higher degrees of knowledge. The deeper insight we 
get into the secret processes of Nature, the more we are convinced that we are still standing in the 
extreme outer court of science, that an as yet immeasurable field of work lies before us, and that it still 
appears at least very questionable whether man will ever reach a complete knowledge of Nature. There 
is, therefore, no ground for doubting the continuance of the progressive ascent of scientific and 
technical evolution, unless man himself interferes with it by conduct inimical to civilization. But even 
hostile attacks can henceforth cause only temporary interruptions in the course of development, or at 
most only partial reversions, for, in the presence of the printing of books and the wide diffusion of the 
results of modern civilization, the scientific and technical accomplishments of mankind can never again 
be lost. Moreover, the peoples who cultivate these arts and lift them higher acquire through them such a 
dominant ascendency, so great a fullness of power, that their subjection in the contest with uncivilized 
people, and the breaking out of a new barbaric age, appear impossible. 

While we thus regard the present development of civilization as incessant and impregnable, the end to 
which it is tending remains hidden to us; but we can discern from its beginnings the direction into 
which it is to turn the principles on which popular life has hitherto rested. For this purpose we need 
only to carry out further the changes which have been already begun. We can then easily perceive that, 
in the age of the reign of the sciences, severe manual labor, by which man has been very hardly and 



still is considerably oppressed in the struggle for existence, will be more and more reduced by the 
increasing utilization of natural forces in mechanical service, that the work that falls to man will 
become continually more of a mental character, while it will be his part to direct the work of iron 
laborers (or machines) but not himself to perform rough bodily labor. We see, further, that in the 
scientific age the necessaries of life and luxuries will be supplied with far less human toil, and that a 
much larger share of these products of labor wall fall to each man at the expense of less working-time. 
We shall see, also, that, through scientific and properly directed cultivation, a very much larger quantity 
of food-products will be obtained from the soil than heretofore, and that the number of men devoted to 
this branch of industry may be correspondingly diminished. We shall find that through the 
improvement and greater expedition of communication and transportation an ever-more ready 
exchange of the products of different lands and climates will be made possible by which the life of men 
will be rendered more enjoyable and their existence assured against the consequences of local 
scarcities. It also appears very probable that chemistry in connection with electro technics will some 
time succeed in composing real food-substances out of the inexhaustible abundance of their elements 
everywhere present, and thereby make the number of those who may be supported independent of the 
ultimate productive capacity of the soil. This progressively augmenting facility in obtaining the 
material means of existence will, by the shortening of the working-time that will have to be applied to 
that purpose, afford to men the leisure they will need for their better mental cultivation; the better 
perfected and cheapened making of mechanical reproductions of artistic creations will also prepare the 
way for bringing these works into the cottages, and will make art, beautifying the life and elevating the 
moral standard, accessible to all mankind, instead of to privileged classes only. We are strongly of the 
conviction that the light of science, penetrating more deeply into the whole of human society, combats 
in the most effective manner degrading superstitions and destructive fanaticism, and that we shall be 
able therefore to go on in proud satisfaction with the building up of the age of science, in the sure 
prospect that it will lead mankind to a better moral and material condition than it has been or is 
enjoying to-day. 

Our complacency on this subject has been disturbed very recently by gloomy pessimistic views which 
have been fonned in learned circles as well as in the broad popular strata, respecting the influence 
which the rapid advance of science and art is exercising upon the character of popular life, and 
respecting the end to which that advance is tending. 

The questions have been raised and discussed whether man is really better and happier for all these 
achievements of science and art, or whether they do not rather lead to the destruction of all ideal 
qualities of good, and to a coarse pleasure-seeking; whether the inequality in the division of the goods 
and pleasures of life will not be magnified through them; and whether the opportunities for work of 
individuals will not be diminished through the growth of machine-industry and the division of labor 
resulting from it, and the laborer himself be brought into a more restrained, dependent condition than 
before; or, in short, whether, instead of the lordship of birth and the sword, there will not prevail the 
still more oppressive rule of inherited or acquired wealth. 

It can not be denied that there is now some show of justification for these gloomy anticipations. The 
rapid and continuous advance of scientific technics must necessarily, as it goes on, have a disturbing 
effect on many branches of industry. Better working methods may in many ways cause production to 
rise faster than consumption, and reduce the demand for labor, while manual labor, which formerly 
employed a much larger number of workmen to produce the same results, will no longer be able to 
compete with special machines. The like may be observed in the production of food-materials. Cheaper 
means of transportation are bringing to the old civilized lands the products in masses of thinly inhabited 
regions, whose virgin soils are not yet in need of artificial fertilization, but in which the scarcity of 



labor has led to the perfection of mechanical processes. It is true that scientific art provides means of 
equalizing these disadvantages by more rational methods of fertilizing and working; yet it is very hard 
to replace old accustomed but untenable conditions by better ones. Complaints are multiplying over the 
general depression in prices, and the falling off of the demand for labor, and the strangest theories are 
proposed for curing these evils by the isolation of certain lands against the products of others, and by 
forced limitations of production. The adherents of such theories go so far as to deny all utility to 
mankind of the scientific tendency, and to dream of a return to the methods of former presumed happier 
days. They do not recollect that, in this case, the number of men would also have to be brought back to 
the old figure. The number of happy shepherds and huntsmen is very small, and yet it must enter as an 
essential factor into the estimation of the greater or less prosperity of any period. It is a very hard but at 
the same time an unalterable social law, that all transitions to other, even if they be better, conditions, 
are connected with suffering. It is, therefore, certainly a humane proceeding to alleviate these sufferings 
to the present generation by a careful direction and partial limitation of the new, continually reverting 
revolutions of the social conditions of popular life; but it would be hopeless to try to stop the stream of 
this development, or to turn it back. It must necessarily follow its predestined course, and those 
countries and peoples will be least affected by its disturbing influence, and wil be the first to participate 
in the benefits of the scientific age, which do the most to bring it on. But that the coming age will really 
present better conditions to mankind, and will heal again the wounds that it makes, notwithstanding the 
unavoidable inconveniences of the transition to new modes, is recognizable from many signs. 

Is not the generally apparent lowering of the prices of all the necessaries of life and products of labor 
with a simultaneous, vastly increased consumption, an indubitable evidence that the human labor 
required to provide them has become less as well as lighter than before? And that the tendency of the 
development is such that men in the future will have to labor a much shorter time to provide for their 
needs? Does not also the fact, evident at the same time, that wages are not falling in a corresponding 
degree with prices, show that the lot of the working-classes will be a continuously improving one as the 
scientific age advances? Cheaper production of necessaries means the same thing as higher wages. 
Higher wages, and shorter hours of work! This louder and louder sounding demand of the so-called 
working-classes will be realized, therefore, as the natural result of scientific progress. For, except for 
crises and states of transition, no more will be made than is used, and the average time of work will of 
necessity diminish with the augmented speed and ease of production. 

Another generally evident fact is the reduction of interest. To discern the significance of this fact, we 
must keep in view that capital—the savings of wages, as political economy calls it—is the standard of 
value of all wealth. His own or borrowed capital enables a man to obtain the usufruct of the labor of 
other men. If capital were really abolished, as fanatical and mistaken men are trying to have done, 
mankind would fall back into a condition of barbarism in which every one would be relegated to the 
work of his own hands for the provision of necessaries. But the demand for capital can not keep pace 
with its increase, because the arrangements for the production of goods are growing more facile, 
simpler, and cheaper. There is, therefore—always allowing for the transitional variations and violent 
disturbances of natural progress—a larger average accumulation of capital than can be usefully applied; 
or, in other words, an overproduction of capital is taking place, which must find, and is, in fact, already 
finding, its expression in a reduction of the rates of interest. The value of the savings of fonner labor, or 
of capital, will, therefore, continue to decline in comparison with the labor of the present, and must in 
the course of time be annihilated. 

For the other and seemingly the most weighty objection of the opponents of our social progress—that 
by its operation the larger number are condemned to work in large factories, and that in the progressive 
division of labor no room is left for the free exertion of individuals—for this, also, the natural course of 



the advance of the scientific age bears the remedy in itself. The necessity of large factories for the 
cheap production of useful articles depends essentially on the present imperfection of machine technics. 
Large machines just now give cheaper effects than small ones, and the introduction of the latter into the 
houses of workmen is still beset with great difficulties. But ingenuity will certainly succeed in 
overcoming the impediments in the way of the return to competitive manual labor, by bringing 
cheapened mechanical powers, the basis of all industry, into the smaller shops and workmen’s homes. 
Not a number of great factories in the hands of rich capitalists, in which the "slaves of toil" shall wear 
out their hard existence, is to be the ending of the development of the age of science, but the return to 
individual labor, or, where the circumstances call for it, the conduct of co-operative establishments by 
associations of workmen, for which a sound basis has first been furnished by the general spread of 
knowledge and training, and the possibility of a cheapened supply of capital. 

The complaint is likewise unjust that the study of science, and the application of the natural forces to 
the arts, give a material tendency to men, making them vain in their knowledge and power, and 
diverting them from ideal aims. 

The more deeply we look into the harmonious administration of the powers of Nature, regulated by 
eternally unchangeable laws, yet so profoundly veiled from our full understanding, the more, inversely, 
we feel ourselves moved to an humble modesty; the smaller appears the scope of our knowledge, the 
more earnest is our effort to draw more from this inexhaustible fountain of knowledge and power, and 
the higher rises our admiration of the infinite regulating wisdom which pervades the entire creation. 
And the admiration of this infinite wisdom gives a new stimulus to that spirit of investigation, that 
devout pure love of knowledge, which finds its final object in itself, which has been lifted to a position 
of high honor in the German scholar, where it stands a hopeful mark to future generations. 

Hence we should not be disturbed in our faith that our zeal in investigation and discovery will raise 
mankind to higher grades of civilization, will ennoble it and make it more amenable to ideal efforts, 
and that the dawning scientific age will diminish its suffering and disease, heighten its enjoyment, and 
make it better, happier, and more satisfied with its lot. And, although we may not always see clearly the 
conviction that the light of truth which we are seeking for will not lead us into error, and that the 
fullness of power which it gives to man can not depress him, but must raise him to a higher degree of 
the way that leads to these better conditions, we shall yet hold fast to being. 

An address delivered before the meeting of German Naturalists and Physicians, in Berlin, September 
18, 1886. Translated for "The Popular Science Monthly." 


THE FLORAL FEATURES OF CALIFORNIA 

By Dr. LeRoy Abrams 

Associate Professor Of Botany. Stanford University 
Popular Science Monthly Volume 87 July 1915 

Shut off from eastern North American by the high Sierra wall, that formidable barrier to the eastern and 
western migration of plant, as well as animal life, and possessing a climate unlike that of any other part 
of the continent, California has developed a flora that is unique. Indeed, isolation has been so complete 
that the California flora, with its host of peculiar or endemic species and even genera, displays many 
qualities characteristic of an insular flora, such as one might expect to find on a remote oceanic island. 






To the traveler familiar with the flora of the Mississippi Valley or of the Atlantic States, California 
plants seem as foreign as those of southern Europe. Species of such well known genera as Quercus, 
Prunus and Rhamnus (the oak, the cherry and the buckthorn) are so unlike their eastern relatives in 
foliage and general aspect that their true relationship is revealed only on close scrutiny. 

But if the Sierra wall with its snow-clad summits has been an effective barrier to the eastern and 
western migration of plants, it has been likewise effective as a pathway for the southern migration of 
northern plants. And the warm valleys and foothills that lie at its base have been similar pathways for 
the northern migration of southern types. We find, therefore, the California flora composed of three 
distinct elements, the Californian, the Boreal, and the Mexican. 

The Californian element, as recently discovered fossils prove, was established before the Glacial 
Period, and through its preservation from the destructive ice sheet, California has been able to hand 
down such a priceless heritage as the sequoias, an all but extinct race that at one time flourished over 
North America, Europe and Asia, extending as far north as Greenland and Spitzbergen. With the 
sequoias have come down many other conifers, making the California coniferous forests the richest in 
the world. 

The Boreal or northern element, pushed southward by the ice sheet of the Glacial Period, formed a belt 
on the California mountains below 5,000 to 8,000 feet, the perpetual snow line of the ice age. At the 
end of the period, the ice retreated upward and northward, followed by the boreal plants, with the result 
that we now have arctic and subarctic species stranded on mountain tops a thousand miles or more 
south of their general range. 

The Mexican element has migrated, largely since the Glacial Period, from the south through the desert 
and Great Basin regions following increased aridity. The great Mexican Plateau was the original home 
of most of the strictly American genera now found throughout arid and semiarid western America. On 
this plateau a drought-resisting flora existed in the Miocene age, when the greater part of the United 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific was covered with a rich deciduous forest, comprising such trees 
as the beach, elm and magnolia—a type of flora that still persists in the southern Atlantic States. 

The role played by climate in California has augmented that of isolation. Without its peculiarities and 
diversities the rich and varied California flora would never have been evolved. California climate is 
lauded the world over. Yet the term means little and is misleading as it carries the impression of 
unifonn climate. Naturally within a state extending through more than nine degrees of latitude, 769 
miles, one would expect to find considerable difference in the temperature of the northern and southern 
sections, with a corresponding difference in vegetation. But add to this range of latitude diversity of 
topography with its marked influence on rainfall, temperature and atmospheric humidity, and we have a 
complexity of climates and climatic influences that are astounding—literally scores of climates 
sufficiently distinct to influence profoundly the character of the vegetation. 

Temperature, one of the most important factors governing plant distribution, ranges from the perpetual 
snow fields of the mountains to subtropical valleys where killing frosts are scarcely known. Bordering 
the snows of the high Sierra such boreal plants as the dwarf, arctic willow, cassiope, bryanthus, 
primulas and fringed gentians, flourish, while in the subtropical sections, the lime, the olive and the 
pomegranate are grown, and even the more sensitive though less poetic banana and alligator pear. 
Everywhere the African pelargoniums, the "geranium" cherished by the eastern housewife and tenderly 
nurtured within her furnace-heated house, runs riot, growing into good-sized shrubs and frequently 
used for porch coverings or hedges. The castor bean, described in all botanical text-books as an annual, 



here becomes a tree living for years, and grown for ornament and shade. Between these two extremes 
boreal and subtropical, are all "the intermediate zones; the cool temperate, where rye, red currants and 
apples flourish, and the warm temperate with the almond, apricot and fig. 

But great as is the range of temperature and its effect on vegetation, rainfall and atmospheric humidity 
are fully as varied and play even a more important role over a large part of the state in determining the 
character of the vegetation. The normal annual rainfall in certain localities of the northwest coast region 
runs nearly to one hundred inches. At San Diego, also on the coast, it is only a little over nine inches. 

On the deserts, lying east of the mountains which have robbed the prevailing winds and storms of their 
moisture, the normal rainfall is seldom over five inches and often less than two. 

With such a complex of climatic conditions it would be futile to attempt an account of the numerous 
plant associations or formations. We shall rather try to present some of the general features of the most 
important floral districts or belts. 

The Coniferous Forests 

California possesses the richest and most unique coniferous forests in the world. Nowhere is there the 
wealth of species and genera, nowhere such giant trees or interesting and rare types. Within the state 
there are thirteen genera and forty-eight species, twice the number found in the territory covered by 
Britton and Brown's "Illustrated Flora," an area over six times that of California. But it is not so much 
the variety of kinds that makes these forests famous as it is the grandeur of the individual trees, and the 
unique character or scarcity of the species. 

The Giant Sequoias or Big Trees are world-renowned for their immense size and great age—the oldest 
and largest living beings. Here, in their Sierran fastness, these giants stand majestic, vigorous and 
sound to the heart—trees that were centuries old when Christ was on earth. In the words of their first 
warden, the venerable Galen Clark, 

their majestic graceful beauty is unequalled. . . . The bright cinnamon color of their immense fluted 
trunks, in strong contrast to the green foliage and dark hues of the surrounding forest, make them all the 
more conspicuous and impressive. In their sublime presence a man is filled with a sense of awe and 
veneration as if treading on hallowed ground. 

They are distributed along the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada at middle elevations for a distance 
of about two hundred and fifty miles. Toward the southern end of their range extensive forests are 
fonned and reproduce freely; but north of Kings River the groves are small and isolated, comprising 
middle-aged or mature trees with few or no seedlings. These isolated groves are thought to represent 
the original patches which escaped the destructive onslaught of the ice age. The average height of the 
large specimens is about two hundred and seventy-five feet, although trees three hundred and twenty- 
five feet have been measured. The diameter of the trunk averages about twenty feet, but a few trees 
attain thirty, and the General Grant is said to be forty feet at the much-enlarged base. 

The Mariposa Grove and the smaller Tuolumne and Merced groves are within the Yosemite National 
Park. In addition to these, two other parks have been established by the Federal government for the 
preservation of the giant sequoia, the General Grant National Park, situated in the Kings River forest 
and the Sequoia National Park, in the Kaweah River forest. 




Inland border of fog and redwood belts. 


Island Border of the Fog and the Redwood Belts, Photographed by Robinson and Crandall. 

Associated with the giant sequoias are to be found some of the best specimens of other Sierran conifers. 
Of these the sugar pine is the most magnificent. It is the king of pines. It attains a height of two 
hundred to two hundred and twenty feet, with a bole eight to twelve feet in diameter and often eighty 
feet to the first limb. The huge cones eighteen to twenty-six inches long hanging pendent from the tips 
of the widely spreading branches are a striking feature that marks the sugar pine as far as the eye can 
see. 

In the redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) the giant sequoia (Sequoia gigantea) has a strong rival for first 
honors. The redwood is the highest known tree, the giant sequoia the greatest in diameter. 
Comparatively they stand about three hundred and fifty to three hundred and twenty-five feet in height, 
and twenty-two to thirty feet in diameter. The redwood is more abundant than the giant sequoia, and in 
the Humboldt forests it fonns magnificent stands of timber from which over one million feet of lumber 
have been cut from one acre. 

The distribution of the redwood is an excellent illustration of the delicate balance held between 
vegetation and climatic environment. It forms a distinct belt along the coast ranges of central and 
northern California, never extending inland more than twenty or thirty miles and conforming with 
striking significance to the coastal fog belt. The heavy summer fogs that frequent the coast ranges of 
central and northern California lower the temperature and increase the atmospheric humidity. 
Furthennore, the minute fog particles are collected on the forest trees and precipitated to the ground. 
The writer has tramped through fog in midsummer chilled to the marrow, with the trail muddy and 
slippery wherever it passed beneath a tree. Indeed, so great was the precipitation of the fog by trees that 
little rivulets formed and ran several yards down the mountain trail. Fifteen minutes' walk away the hot 
August sun was shining on a road inches thick in dust. Here were climatic differences as great as those 
of England and Spain. 

Associated with the redwoods, but of more extended range are a number of other trees of special 
interest. The tanbark oak (Pasania densiflora) is the only representative in North America of that large 








Asiatic genus. Its acoms resemble those of an oak, but the staminate flowers are in dense erect catkins 
as in the chestnut, and with the same disagreeable odor. The California laurel, the only member of the 
genus Umbellularia, is a beautiful evergreen tree with smooth dark green lance-shaped leaves that emit 
the odor of bay. The madrone (Arbutus menziesii), with its smooth polished trunks of a rich mahogany 
color, is one of the most striking trees in the California forests. It has attractive foliage of large, smooth, 
glossy, oval leaves, and bears open clusters of deep red berries that persist until Christmas. 

In addition to the great forests of the Sierra Nevada and the redwood forests of the northern coast 
region, there are, usually in remote isolated spots, a number of other conifers especially interesting on 
account of their extreme rarity. All these species, which are far more local and rare than the giant 
sequoia, are situated in the coastal region. They are supposed to represent an ancient flora that existed 
here when the coast ranges formed an archipelago some distance off the western shore of the continent. 

The Torrey pine is the rarest pine in the world. It is found only in two small groves of scattered trees, 
one a few miles north of San Diego, and the other on the eastern end of Santa Rosa Island. San Diego 
has wisely acquired the mainland grove and established a park in order that these trees might be 
preserved. 

The Santa Lucia fir inhabits the Santa Lucia Mountains, an isolated range lying along the coast 
between Monterey and San Luis Obispo. This fir is found nowhere else, and is distinct from all other 
firs in its sharp-pointed leaves and bristly cones. It is within the Santa Lucia National Forest and is 
therefore assured protection. 

Both the Monterey cypress and the Monterey pine are found on the Monterey Peninsnla. The pine 
fonns a forest over a large part of the peninsula and extends down the coast for fifteen to twenty miles. 
There is also a grove on the coast of San Luis Obispo County and another a few miles north of Santa 
Cruz. The cypress is confined to two small groves situated on the two promontories that mark the 
boundary of Carmel Bay, just south of Monterey. Here, perched on the high cliffs overhanging the 
Pacific and buffeted by winds and stonns into picturesque, often grotesque attitude, they add a 
Japanese touch to the charms of this coast, famed as the most beautiful spot on the Pacific. We are 
constrained to say that both of these groves are under private control. Cypress Point, the more 
accessible of the two, is in the hands of a self-styled "Improvement Company," and as we write word 
comes that it is to be surveyed into lots and thrown on the market. May public-spirited citizens do their 
utmost to acquire and preserve this unique grove! Surely it will be to our everlasting shame if 
California permits the destiny of these, the rarest of all trees, to depend upon the whims of summer 
cottagers. 

Foothills and Valleys 

Much of the peculiar charm of California lies in her rolling foothills and broad fertile valleys, purple- 
rimmed by mountains. Here are great stretches of the beautiful valley oak, with its massive spreading 
crown sometimes nearly one hundred feet across. To quote Dr. Sargent, the best known authority on 
American trees: 

No other region in the world presents anything to compare with its park-like beauty, the nobility of the 
individual trees, or the charm of the long vistas stretching beneath them. 

It is in the valleys and foothills that the typical California flora is seen in its full glory. Here poppies 
and buttercups, creamcups, tidy tips, yellow pansies, sun cups, yellow forget-me-nots, berries and bush 
mustard throw a gorgeous mozaic of mingled yellows over the coast meadows. In the open foothills, 



fields covered with splendid splashes of the wonderful gold of the poppy and the deep blue of the 
lupine, broken in spots by the gray green of the oak, spread out like a huge impressionistic canvas. On 
gentle slopes of sandy loam, escobita, cousin of the gaudy Indian paint brush, stretches out into a 
velvety carpet of old rose. 

Typical also of the California flowers are the many varieties of bulbous plants curiously adapted to the 
California climate by their deep-seated bulbs that lie dormant through the long dry season, sending up 
their foliage leaves in early spring and their flower-stalks at the end of the rainy season. In the open 
fields and country roadsides the mariposa tulips, coming after the showy spring annuals, display large 
open cup-shaped flowers, delicately painted as a butterfly's wing. Brodiseas, some with open, others 
with close clusters of blue hyacinth-like flowers, greet one everywhere. Mission bells, mysteriously 
invisible, stand solitary tall and erect in the open woods, delighting their discoverer with drooping bell¬ 
shaped flowers mottled with bronze and green. Fairy lanterns, exquisite little plants of graceful form 
and delicate coloring, grow half concealed among the grasses of the open woods and rock ledges. 

The advent of the white man has greatly changed the aspect of the vegetation in the valleys and 
foothills. Not only have vast fields of showy annuals, chaparral and noble oaks given way to orchards, 
vineyards and grain fields, but many of the open, unfilled foothills are now covered with wild oat, bur- 
clover or filaree, southern Europeans, brought over by the Spanish padres and spread broadcast by 
nomadic bands of sheep, which at the same time wiped out forever many a delicate native annual. 

The Chaparral 

On dry gravelly hillsides, especially on southern exposures, and in the valleys where the soil is light 
and the water-table below the reach of roots, drought-resisting shrubs abound, fonning dense, 
impenetrable thickets known as chaparral. These shrubs are evergreens with short, stiff, often 
spinescent branches and small, thick, leathery leaves of a dull gray or olive green. The level mass takes 
on a somber monotonous tone. But in blossom time, manzanitas with their tiny um-shaped flowers of a 
delicate pink, lilacs forming masses of bine, lavender or white, garrya, with its long, pendant, soft gray 
catkins that have won it the name of "silk-tassel tree," the ever-present chamise, a peculiar rosaceous 
shrub with the foliage of the heath and spiraea-like clusters of small white flowers, the chaparral pea, 
mountain mahogany, bush poppy and yerba santa, all lend a charm that compensates for the long 
periods of gray monotony. 

The preponderance of shrubs is a striking characteristic of California. One familiar with the shrubs of 
the eastern states will discover many surprises among the California varieties. To be sure, he will find 
many familiar genera, such as roses, currants and snowberries, but many strangers as well, such as the 
shrubby poppies, phloxes, mallows, monkey-flower, and even senecio. His solitary bear berry, uva-ursi, 
is here represented by about twenty species and New Jersey tea by over 
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The Matilija Poppy in Early June, photographed by the writer. 

thirty, many of which are very attractive in bloom and appropriately named California lilac. 

In southern California the wild buckwheat, the laurel-leaved sumac and the black and white sage are 
prominent along the lower edge of the chaparral. The buckwheat and sages are bee plants par 
excellence, and produce tons of clear white honey. The Spanish-bayonet, a member of the yucca family, 



is widely distributed through the chaparral. Most of the year it is merely a tuft of dagger-like leaves, but 
in May and June each tuft sends up a straight flower-stalk eight to twelve feet high, bearing a huge 
pillar-like mass of creamy white flowers that may be seen for several miles. On canyon floors one will 
occasionally meet the matilija poppy. This is California’s most gorgeous flower. It grows in round 
clumps eight to ten feet high, bearing a profusion of delicate crepe-like flowers, five to eight inches 
across, pure white in color with a rounded mass of yellow stamens in the center. 

The Deserts 

To transcontinental travelers the deserts are bleak, forbidding wastes, the very antithesis of life, and are 
passed with a shudder. But to him who follows their shifting trails with burro and pack saddle they 
open up a new world; animals, plants and the very rocks wholly unlike those of his well-trodden paths 
through fields and meadows. He may travel for days over the desert without meeting a familiar plant, 
no conifers, no oak, nor rose, no buttercups or violets. Plants, instead of spreading out broad green 
leaves to the friendly sunshine, protect themselves from the withering rays of a burning sun by casting 
off their leaves and forcing their twigs and branches to carry on their work, or by reducing the leaves in 
size and covering them either with wax, as does the creosote-bush, or with a dense layer of impervious 
cuticle, as does the desert holly, or with a gray mat of soft down, as do some of the daleas. Others, as 
the cacti, store up water in their thickened fleshy stems. Still others, members of the gourd family, 
develop enormous roots for water storage. Pondering on the significance of all these strange types, the 
wonderful adaptations, the development and modification of structures to meet these severe tests of 
endurance, one stands amazed at the powers of nature, realizing as never before the vital force of 
climatic environment. 

Low, straggly shrubs of subdued tone and thorny cacti are the common plants of the desert. Of these the 
most universal is the creosote-bush with its waxy leaves, bright yellow flowers and all-pervading odor. 
Along living streams grow willows and cottonwoods, but desert trees are few in number. Where a little 
moisture is permanently retained, mesquit, palo verde and ironwood may be found. In the Mojave 
Desert the most striking feature is the yucca, which forms weird, fantastic groves scattered orchard-like 
over many square miles, the Joshua tree of the early Mormon settlers. On the western rim of the 
Colorado Desert, fringing the base of the southern California mountains, are several groves of the 
desert palm. An especially fine group is in Palm Canon, splendid trees with straight, unbranched trunks 
eighty to one hundred feet high, crowned by great tufts of spreading fan-shaped leaves and clothed 
sometimes nearly to the base with withered leaves that lie pendant along the sides in great thatch-like 
masses. Here is a veritable Saharan oasis, and there eight miles away and ten thousand feet above, 
stands the summit of San Jacinto, harboring typical arctic plants around its lingering patches of snow. 


Such are the contrasts of California. 
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A distinguished com¬ 
mentator on the cultural 
development of the Ameri¬ 
can Negro separa tes fact 
from fancy in a remark 
able study of Negro music 
and Negro musicians. 

—The Editor (of Opportunity ). 

Things Negro have been and still are the 

victims of two vicious extremes,—uncritical 

praise or calculated disparagement. Seldom, if 

ever, do they achieve the golden mean and by 

escaping both over-praise and belittlement re 

ceive fair appraisal and true appreciation. Of no 

field is this more true than Negro music. I have 

read nearly all that has been 

written on the subject, and 

do not hesitate to rate most 

of it as platitudinous piffle— 

repetitious bosh; the pounds 

of praise being, if anything, 

more hurtful and damning 

than the ounces of disparage 

ment. For from the enthusi 

asts about Negro music comes 

little else than extravagant 

superlatives and endless vari 

ations on certain half-true 

commonplaces about our in 

born racial musicality, our 

supposed gift of spontaneous harmony, the 

uniqueness of our musical idioms and the in 

fectious power and glory of our transmuted suf 

fering. 

True—or rather half-true as these things un 
doubtedly are, the fact remains that it does 
Negro music no constructive service to have 
them endlessly repeated by dilletante enthusi 
asts, especially without the sound correctives of 
their complementary truths. The state of Negro 


music, and especially the state of mind of Ne 
gro musicians needs the bitter tonic of criti 
cism more than unctuous praise and the sooth 
ing syrups of flattery. While the Negro musi 
cian sleeps on his much-extolled heritage, the 
commercial musical world, revelling in its pros 
titution, gets rich by exploiting it popularly, 
while the serious musical world tries only half 
successfully to imitate and develop a fundamen 
tally alien idiom. Nothing of course can stop 
this but the exhaustion of the vogue upon which 
it thrives; still the sound progress of our 
music depends more upon the independent de 
velopment of its finer and deeper values than 
upon the curtailing of the popular and spurious 
output. The real damage of the popular vogue 
rests in the corruption and misguidance of the 
few rare talents that might otherwise make 
heroic and lasting contributions. For their sake 
and guidance, constructive criticism and discrim 
inating appreciation must raise a standard far 
above the curb-stone values of the market-place 
and far more exacting than the easy favor of 
the multitude. 

Indeed for the sound promotion of its future, 

we must turn from the self-satisfying glorifica 

tion of the past of Negro music to consider for 

their salutary effect the present short-comings 

of Negro music and musi 

cians. It is time to realize that 

though we may be a musical 

people, we have produced few 

if any great musicians,—that 

though we may have evolved 

a folk music of power and 

potentiality, it has not yet 

been integrated into a musical 

tradition,—that our creative 

ness and originality on the 

folk level has not yet been 

matched on the level of in 

strumental mastery or that of 

creative composition, — and 

that with a few exceptions, the masters of Negro 

musical idiom so far are not Negro. Bitter, dis 

illusioning truths, these: but wholesome if we 

see them as danger-signs against the popular 

snares and pitfalls and warnings against cor 



ruption and premature decadence. This is why, 
although sanguine as ever about its possibilities, 
I entitle my article, Toward a Critique of Negro 
Music. 

These shortcomings, however, are not entire 
ly the fault of internal factors; they are due 
primarily to external influences. Those Negro 
musicians who are in vital touch with the folk 
traditions of Negro music are the very ones who 
are in commercial slavery to Tin Pan Alley and 
subject to the corruption and tyranny of the 
ready cash of our dance halls and the vaudeville 
stage. On the other hand, our musicians with 
fonnal training are divorced from the people 
and their vital inspiration by the cloister-walls 
of the conservatory and the taboos of musical 
respectability. Musical criticism for the most 
part ignores these lamentable conditions, wast 
ing most of its energies in banal praise. Of the 
four to five thousand pages I have read on the 
subject of Negro music, four-fifths could be con 
signed to the flames to the everlasting benefit 
of the sound appraisal of Negro music and of 
constructive guidance for the Negro musician. 
For myself, I would rescue from the bon-fire 
not much more than these few: W. F. Allen's 
early comment on the Slave Songs, Thomas W. 
Higginson’s essay on them, Krehbeil's definitive 
treatise on Afro-American Folk Song, (still the 
best after thirty years), the few paragraphs on 
Negro music in Weldon Johnson's Anthology, 
the essays on Negro music in the New Negro, 
the comments on Negro folk-music by W. C. 
Handy and Abbe Niles, pertinent commentary 
on the "blues" by Carl Van Vechten and Lang 
ston Hughes, Dorothy Scarborough's On the 
Trail of Negro Folk Songs, Handy's Beale Street, 
certain pages of Isaac Goldberg's Tin Pan Alley, 
R. D. Darrell's essay on Duke Ellington, some 
of the penetrating and constructive criticisms of 
Olin Downes, and interpretations of jazz by Irv 
ing Schwerke and Robert Goffin—especially the 
tatter's On The Frontiers of Jazz. Fifty pages 
of real value, certainly not more, may have es 
csaped my memory, but I strongly recommend 
these few gleanings to the serious reader. 

One should also include, of course, what little 
is said on the subject of Negro music in Henry 


Cowell's American Composers on American 
Music, a projected review of which was the ini 
tial cause of this article. But disappointment at 
what could have been said in this volume sent 
me into a turtle-shell of silence and brooding 
from which the editor of Opportunity, who has 
patiently prodded me for a year or so, will be 
surprised to see me emerge. It is not that a good 
deal of importance on this subject is not said 
in this volume, but here again it is odd to find 
the best of it coming from two talented Cuban 
composers and the rest of it from one or two 
modernists like Cowell and Theodore Chandler. 
But it is just as odd to find the best criticism 
of jazz coming from foreign critics like Schwer 
ke and Goffin. Indeed the whole field is full of 
paradoxes, for after all the most original and 
pioneering creative use of Negro musical idioms 
still goes to the credit of white composers from 
Dvorak down to Aaron Copeland, Alden Car 
penter, George Gershwin, Paul Whiteman, and 
Sesana. 

What does this mean? Primarily that Negro 
musicians have not been first to realize the most 
genuine values of Negro music, and that the 
Negro audience has not pioneered in the recog 
nition and intelligent appreciation of the same. 
Familiarity has bred contempt and nearness in 
duced a myopia of judgment. With our music 
thus at the mercy of outside recognition and 
support, the first flow of Negro creative genius 
has been unusually subject to commercial con 
trol, cheap imitation and easy plagiarism. In fact 
Negro music, like the seed-sower's in the para 
ble, has chiefly fallen by the wayside and has 
been picked up by musical scavengers and de 
voured by the musical birds of the air. But 
lest we charge all of this to outside factors, 
let us remember that much has also fallen upon 
our own stony ground of shallow appreciation 
or been choked by the hostile thorns of a false 
and blighting academic tradition. No musical 
idiom that has arisen from the people can 
flourish entirely cut off from the ground soil of 
its origin. Even in the sun of popular favor it 
is baked to an early death unless it has deep 
under it roots of vital nourishment. Nor can 
it be effectively developed by the timid and 



artificial patronage of arid academicians. Vital 
musical idioms have not been taken up suffi 
ciendy by our trained musicans; most of them 
have been intimidated by their academic train 
ing. Many of them are also aesthetic traitors 
in their heart of hearts. True, they accept the 
spirituals and other forms of the folk-tradition 
in the face of an overwhelming vogue, because 
they must,—but with half-hearted appreciation, 
often inner contempt. At the beginning of the 
vogue, I remember when an urgent appeal had 
to be sent afield to Coleridge Taylor to trans 
cribe a group of spirituals. In that day our 
trained musicians disdained the effort. And 
until quite recently, the Negro composers' treat 
ment of the spirituals has resulted in the most 
sophisticated and diluted arrangements: —wit 
ness a good deal of the work of Burleigh, Rosa 
mond Johnson and Nathaniel Dett. And even 
those centers which have the avowed purpose 
of preserving and developing Negro music have 
ulterior and far from musical motives. To them 
too often it is a matter of bread-and-butter 
propaganda, with a fine tradition prostituted 
to institutional begging and the amusement of 
philanthropists. 

To this must be added the surprising lack of 
the theoretical study of music beyond conserv 
atory requirements and the resulting paucity of 
an original vein of composition. This with the 
tardy development of instrumental virtuosity 
except in a limited range of instruments, has 
resulted, despite the efforts of Jim Europe and 
Marion Cook, in our having almost no orches 
tral tradition. These facts have blocked the 
fusion of classical forms with the Negro musical 
idiom when they have not resulted in an actual 
watering-down of these idioms by the classical 
tradition. So except in choral singing,—the one 
vein of Negro music inherently orchestral, there 
is yet a deep divide between our folk music 
and the main stream of formal music. 

I ask the reader’s patience with these negative 
but incontestable statements. Encouragingly en 
ough at certain historical stages this same state 
of affairs has existed with other musical tradi 
tions,—with Russian music before Glinka, with 
Hungarian music before Liszt and Brahms, and 


with Bohemian music before Dvorak and 
Smetana. 

However, if we would draw consolation from 
these parallels, we must remember that it took 
revolutionary originality and native genius to 
transfonn the situation, lift the level and break 
the path to the main-stream for each of these 
musical traditions. It is inevitable that this should 
eventually happen with Negro folk-music for 
it is not only the most vivid and vital and uni 
versally appealing body of folk-music in Amer 
ica, there is little in fact that can compete with 
it. Yet it is far from being much more as yet 
than the raw material of a racial or national 
tradition in music in spite of Weldon Johnson’s 
famous statement of its claims. This is, after all 
a statement of promise, not realization. Mr. 

W. J. Henderson is right in a recent article, 

"Why No Great American Music," when he 
says,—"Where there is no unification of race, 
as in this country, the folk idiom does not ex 
ist except as that of some fraction of the people." 
He is equally right in saying,—"the potent spell 
of the Negro spiritual is a deep-rooted, almost 
desperate grasp of religious belief. It is the song 
of the Negro soul. It not only interests, but even 
arouses, the white man because of its innate elo 
quence," but,—he continues, "the Negro spirit 
ual tells no secret of the wide American soul; 
it is the creation of black humans crushed under 
slavery and looking to eternity for their only 
joy." For the present, this is quite true. But the 
very remedy that Mr. Henderson prescribes for 
the creation of a great national music is the 
same for the proper universalization of the spir 
ituals and other Negro folk-music. What is 
needed is genius, as he says, and still more 
genius. That is to say, the same transforming 
originality that in the instances cited above 
widened the localisms of Russian, Hungarian 
and Czech music to a universal language, but 
in breaking the dialect succeeded in preserving 
the rare raciness and unique flavor. Certainly 
the Negro idioms will never become great music 
nor representative national music over the least 
common denominators of popular jazz or pop 
ular ballads. And perhaps there is more vital 
originality and power in our secular folk music 



than even in our religious folk music. It remains 
for real constructive genius to develop both in 
the direction which Dvorak clairvoyantly saw. 
But the New World Symphony stands there 
a largely unheeded musical sign-post pointing 
the correct way to Parnassus, while the main 
procession has followed the lowly but well 
paved jazz road. Not that the jazz-road cannot 
lead to Parnassus ; it can and has,—for the per 
sistent few. But the producers of good jazz still 
produce far too much bad jazz, and the distinc 
tion between them is blurred to all but the most 
discriminating. Jazz must be definitely rid of 
its shoddy superficiality and its repetitious vul 
gar gymnastics. Further it must be concentrated 
nearer to the Negro idioms from which it has 
been derived. Even good diluted jazz of the sort 
that is now so much in vogue does a dis-service 
to the ultimate best development of this great 
folk tradition. Only true genius and almost 
consecrated devotion can properly fuse art 
music and folk-music. Stimulating and well 
intentioned as Gershwin's work has been, I ques 
tion very seriously the ultimate success of his 
easy-going formula of superimposing one upon 
the other. "Jazz," he says, "I regard as an Amer 
ican folk music; not the only one, but a very 
powerful one which is probably in the blood 
and feeling of the American people more 
than any other style of folk-music. I 
believe that it can be made the basis of 
serious symphonic works of lasting value in the 
hands of a composer with talent for both jazz 
and symphonic music." True,—but out of the 
union of the two a new style and a new tradi 
tion must be forged. Only rare examples of 
this have appeared as yet, and there is just as 
much promise of it in Louis Armstrong's and 
Ellington's best, perhaps more—than in the la 
bored fusions of Carpenter, Gruenberg, Gersh 
win and Grofe. The late Otto Kahn said, with 
instinctive intuition : "I look upon modern jazz 
as a phase, as a transition, not as a completed 
process." The final jazz will be neither Cop 
land's bizarre hybrid of European neo-impres 
sionism and jazz rhythms, nor Gruenberg's 
fusion, however deft, of jazz themes with Ger 
man and Central European modernisms of style, 
nor Gershwin’s pastiche of American jazz mixed 


with Liszt, Puccini, Stravinski, and Wagner. 

This is not said ungratefully, for each of the 
above has done yeoman service in the vindica 
tion of the higher possibilities of jazz and the 
education of the popular taste out of the mere 
ruck of popular song and dance. Rhapsody in 
Blue opened a new era ; Alden Carpenter's work 
brought the first touches of sophistication to jazz, 
Whiteman and Grofe together broadened the 
whole instrumental scope of the jazz orchestra ; 
Copeland's Concerto carried jazz idiom as far 
as it could go by sheer intellectual push into 
the citadel of the classical tradition ; Gruenberg 
has taken jazz to the chamber music level and 
lately has adapted it more than half-successfully 
to the dramatic possibilities of opera. However, 
more remains to be done,—and I hope and ex 
pect it from the Negro musician in spite of his 
present handicaps and comparatively poor 
showing. Already a newer type of jazz, at one 
and the same time more intimate to the Negro 
style and with more originality is coming to 
the fore, witness Dana Suess's Jazz Nocturne, 
Constant Lambert's Rio Grande, and Otto Ses 
ana's brilliant Negro Heaven. Unlike the first 
phase of classical jazz, these are not artificial 
hybrids but genuine developments from within 
the intimate idiom of jazz itself. A still further 
step may be expected from the growing mastery 
of the Negro jazz composers, who in the last few 
years have reached a new plane, and also from 
those brilliant mulatto composers of Latin Amer 
ica who may roughly be called the Afro-Cuban 
school even though some of them are from 
Mexico, Central America and Brazil. 

Much indeed is to be expected of the two 
geniuses of the South, Amateo Roldan and Gar 
cia Caturla, who since 1925-26 have been 
developing a serious school of Negro music out 
of the Afro-Cuban material. Catuila says: 

"The so-called Afro-Cuban native music is our 
most original type of folk song and is a mixture 
of African primitive music with early Spanish 
influences. It employs many percussion instru 
ments which have been developed in Cuba and 
are to be found nowhere else, although they 
have their origin in African primitive instru 
ments." The manuscript works of these com 
posers for orchestra show greater instrumental! 



originality than has yet appeared in the Ameri 
can school of serious jazz. For its counterpart, 
we have to go to the unacademic and unwritten 
but creative jazz technique of our own Negro 
jazz orchestras. 

But with these South Americans, it is a 
matter of deliberate path-breaking. Roldan ex 
presses his creed by saying "indigenous instru 
ments, both melodic and percussion, should be 
used not in order to obtain an easy local color, 
but with the purpose of widening their signifi 
cance beyond the national boundaries. The 
sound of a banjo must not always bring jazz to 
our minds, nor should the rhythm of our guiro 
always recall a rhumba." Accordingly his 
Poema Negro for string quartet and his Motivos 
de Son, based on native song - motifs 
with unusual combinations of instruments, and 
his Afro- Cuban ballet represent, like 
a good deal of Caturla's work, high 
points in the serious conquest of a 
new Negro music. 

(To be continued in the December issue) 
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With us, however, our music is at a new 
chrysalis stage: there are stirring signs every 
where of a new promise. But it is as yet un 
certain whether the startling new thing will 
come from the camp of the popular or from 
that of the formal musicians. Jazz has already 
prepared us for new things : it may create them. 
Already it has educated the general musical ear 
to subtler rhythms, unfinished and closer har 
monies, and unusual cadences,—indeed it has 
been a conquering advance-guard of the modern 
type of music in general. It has also introduced 
new principles of harmony, of instrumental 
technique and instrumental combinations, and 
promises to lead to a new type of orchestra and 
orchestration. Yet it must completely break 
through the shell of folk provincialism as only 
the spirituals have as yet done, and completely 
lift itself from the plane of cheap popular music. 
The academic musicians must look to their 
laurels. 

In conclusion, I would like to discuss what 
seems to be the most promising possibilities of 
the contemporary scene. Certainly of the pop 
ular musicians, the most consistently developing 
genius is Duke Ellington, and the white hope 
of the formal musicians for the moment certainly 
is Grant Still, especially after the tragic loss of 
the talented Jenkins. Incidentally, Negro music 
has had such tragic losses,—the sudden death 
of Jim Europe, the premature retirement of 
Marion Cook, the loss of Bob Cole, the death of 
Jenkins and until recently the sporadic activity 
of Hall Johnson. 

Mr. Still's own declaration in American Com 
posers gives little insight into his position: 
CowelPs estimate gives more. "William Grant 
Still, Negro," he says, "uses his people's themes 
and feelings as a base for his music which is 



otherwise in modern style with some rather 
vague European influence. Perhaps he pos 
sesses the beginnings of a genuine new style." 
Obviously this vague European influence is that 
of Varese, the Italian futurist, under whose tui 
tion Still has been. Howard Hanson, who has 
been responsible for the repeated perfonnance 
of Still's serious orchestral work, undoubtedly 
regards him as among the American musicians 
of promise and originality. This is true in spite 
of the academic modernism in his work. But 
there is really an unfortunate schism in Mr. 

Still's style as in his life work,—for some of his 
most brilliant orchestral writing has gone into 
countless anonymous jazz-arrangements for 
Whiteman, Hollywood and Willard Robeson's 
orchestra. If this vital substance has been free 
to flow into his formal composition, they would 
have been less tainted with stilted sophistication. 
His Afro-American Symphony, not yet com 
pleted, promises to outgrow these limitations,— 
and his colossally elaborate ballet Sadjhi, is 
proof of his mastery of large technical resources. 
His tardy freedom from musical drudgery on a 
Guggenheim scholarship this year promises to 
release a valuable talent. But there are dangers 
in self-conscious academic racialism; it is no 
more desirable than self-conscious nationalism; 
of which sterility we in America have also had 
too much. 

But personally I am not so sure that the 
development we are looking for may not come 
from the camp of popular music. The titanic 
originality of the great Negro orchestras has 
only to be intellectualized to conquer Parnassus 
or raise an Olympus of its own, and while there 
are many practical masters of it from Sam 
Wooding, Noble Sissle and Fletcher Henderson 
to the contemporary Don Redman, Baron Lee, 
Claude Hopkins, Earl Hines, Cab Calloway 
and Jimmy Lunceford, it seems to me that 
Duke Ellington is most likely to push through 
to this development. For Ellington is not only 
one of the great exponents of jazz, he is the 
pioneer of super-jazz and the person most likely 
to create the classical jazz towards which so 
many are striving. He projects a symphonic suite 
and an African opera, both of which will prove 


a test of his ability to carry jazz to this higher 
level. His style has passed through more phases 
and developed more maturely than any of his 
more spectacular competitors and I agree with 
Robert Goffin in saying that "the technique of 
jazz production has been rationalized by Elling 
ton" and that "he has gradually placed intuitive 
music under control." R. D. Dan-ell’s tribute, 
though rhapsodic, is probably an anticipation of 
what the future will judge. "The larger works 
of Gershwin, the experiments of Copeland and 
other serious composers are attempts with new 
symphonic forms stemming from jazz but not of 
it. . . . One can say truthfully that a purely in 
strumental school of jazz has never gone beyond 
the embryonic stage. . . . Ellington has emanci 
pated American popular music from text for the 
first time since Colonial days. . . . Within an 
Ellington composition there is a similar unity of 
style of the essential musical qualities of melody, 
rhythm, harmony, color, and form. Unlike 
most jazz writers, Ellington never concentrates 
undue attention on rhythm alone. . . . Delight 
ful and tricky rhythmic effects are never intro 
duced for sheer sensational purposes, /ather they 
are developed and combined with others as logi 
cal part and parcel of the whole work. . . . Har 
monically Ellington is apt and subtle rather than 
obvious and striking, and in the exploitation of 
new tone and coloring, he has proceeded further 
than any other composer—popular or serious— 
of today. . . . His one attempt at a larger fonn, 
a two-part Creole Rhapsody, is not wholly sue 
cessful, although it does develop and interweave 
a larger number of themes than usual in his 
work. It is. here that Ellington has most to 
learn. ... He may betray his uniqueness for 
popularity, be brought down to the level of 
orthodox dance music, lose his secure footing 
and intellectual grasp in the delusion of gran 
deur. Most of his commercial work evidences 
just such lapses. . . . But he has given us, and 
I am confident will give us again, more than a 
few moments of the purest, the most sensitive 
revelations of feeling in music today." It will 
be to the lasting credit and gain of genuine 
Negro music if Mr. Ellington or some other of 
our musicians lives up to this challenge and 
prophecy. 



Negro music should be expected to flower 
most gloriously and most naturally in the field of 
vocal music. Here already there is a great tra 
dition, for Negroes sing creatively and orches 
trally. But the spirituals that have not been put 
into the strait-jacket of the barber-shop and 
stage quartet, have been developed in a line 
false to their native choral nature. Of course, 
some superlatively fine music has been made 
from the treatment of the spirituals for solo 
voice with instrumental accompaniment, and no 
one would sensibly dispense with it. But the 
true vein of this music will never be realized 
until the spirituals are restored to their primitive 
choral basis. Herein we have the significance 
of the newer types of Negro choir that are now 
beginning to appear or re-appear, among them 
most significantly, those of Eva Jessye and Hall 
Johnson. Indeed it is just here that I find the 
great pioneer significance of Hall Johnson as 
contrasted with Burleigh, let us say, who served 
well in his generation, but whose work along 
with that of his contemporaries represents hybrid 
versions and a watering-down of the native ma 
terials of Negro folk-song. It is Hall Johnson’s 
versions of both the spirituals and the secular 
songs, that point to the promise of the future, 
and that alone can realize for Negro choral 
music the values that have been developed, for 
example, by the Russian choral composers and 
singing choirs. This is not a racial matter, 
although one naturally expects from racial com 
posers and singers the best results. I would, in 
fact, rather hear the carefully studied and very 
understanding arrangements of Frank Black for 
the famous Revellers than many missionary cir 
cus stunts of quartets and octets from "down 
home," and there is such competition now in the 
intimate study of the idioms of Negro singing by 
white artists that the Negroes in this field will 
have to look to their laurels and to their heels. 

No sounder advice has ever been given us on 
this point than that of Mr. Olin Downes in his 
critical comment on the Carnegie concert of the 
Fisk Choir. He advises us rightly to sing in the 
Negro idiom and to lift it to the level of formal 
art. It is easy to turn such good advice aside 
on the false interpretation of advising Negroes 


to stick to their own limited province. It is a 
deeper problem than this; that of developing a 
great style out of the powerful musical dialect 
we have. Eventually choral works of an entirely 
new sort can and must come from Negro sources 
—great liturgical forms from the Spirituals— 
unique choral folk songs as Hall Johnson's ar 
rangement of "Water Boy" and "I'm an Eas' 
man" and perhaps even a technique of chant 
singing such as was exploited by Gruenberg 
rather artificially but quite effectively in the 
operatic version of The Emperor Jones. 

This brings me to my last observations of a 
most promising recent development in Negro 
music—Asadata Dafora Horton's African Dance 
Opera — Kykunkor. Here we have something 
that starts soundly from the primitive African 
tradition and not from the exotic grafting on 
of "native material." The African drum or 
chestra has been developed into something of 
vital artistic device—and the dance-motifs have 
been transposed almost as vitally as Shan-Kar's 
transposition of Hindu dance forms. This we 
hope is but the beginning of an entirely new and 
healthy pioneering in the African tradition after 
several generations of merely superficial dab 
bling in its local color and titillating strange 
ness. With the effective orchestration of Mrs. 
Upshur, the score proves that the African 
rhythms can be transposed to the Western scale 
and Western instruments with some supplemen 
tations as one might expect. At any rate 
Kykunkor has given us our first glimpse of the 
African tradition in a healthy pagan form with 
primitive cleanliness and vitality instead of the 
usual degenerate exoticism and fake primitivism 
to which we have been accustomed. 

Out of some negative criticisms, then, we have 
come to a discernment of truer values and finer 
possibilities for Negro music in the future. 
Though he should not confine himself to the 
limited materials of folk-music, the Negro musi 
cian should realize that his deepest hopes and 
best possibilities are based upon them. For a 
constructive creed, one could almost paraphrase 
verbatim the remarks of the Cuban composer, 
Caturla, reading in Negro where he uses the 
adjective Cuban. "If composers," he says, "imi 



tate other people's music or already known 
styles, they are not expressing themselves, nor 
are they fulfilling their purpose of delivering an 
inner message to the outer world through music. 
...In order to arrive at genuinely Cuban music, 
it is necessary to work with the living folk-lore. 
This should be polished until the crudities and 
the exterior influences fall away ; sane theoreti 
cal discipline should be applied, and the music 
should be condensed into musical forms which 
shall be especially invented to be suitable, the 
same as has been done in the case of different 
European countries. . . . When these new forms, 
together with the new musical instruments or 
orchestral colors derived from them, are woven 
together into cohesive works which contain a 
genuine message, this message will represent the 
fulfillment of Cuban music. . . . When this is 
done, Cuban music will take its place with the 
nusic of the older peoples." 

Roldan has a similar Credo—with its striking 
lesson for the American Negro musician. He 
says, "My aim is, first of all to attain a produc 
tion thoroughly American in its substance, en 
tirely apart from the European art; an art that 
we can call ours, continental, worthy of being 
universally accepted not on account of its exotic 
qualities (our music up to now has been ac 
cepted in Europe mainly upon the basis of its 
outlandish flavor that brought something inter 
esting, something queerly new, being received 
with the accommodating smile with which 
grown people face a child's mischief, without 
giving to it any real importance ) ; to produce a 
music capable of being accepted for its real sig 
nificance, its intrinsic worth, for its meaning as 
a contribution of the New World to the universal 
art." 

With such sound principles and high motives, 
Negro music can confidently and creatively face 
the future, and achieve rather than betray its 
birthright. 

Postscript 

Thanks to Leopold Stokowski and William 
Dawson, the answer to the main challenge 
of this article has been flung into the arena : the 


first "Negro Folk Symphony" by a Negro com 
poser has been triumphantly performed in 
Philadelphia and New York by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. It is not the first sym 
phony of Negro authorship, or the first accredi 
ted performance, Howard Hanson and the Ro 
Chester Civic Orchestra have played parts of 
William Still's "Afro-American Symphony"', 
and Frederick Stock and the Chicago Symphony 
have played "Florence Bond Price's Symphony" 
and her Concerto in D Minor for piano and 
orchestra, all creditable accomplishments. It is 
the form and character of the Dawson symphony 
that makes it so significant and promising. It 
is classic in form but Negro in substance, it 
shows mastery or near-mastery of the terrific 
resources of the modem orchestra, it builds on 
to the classic tradition with enough "modernism" 
to save it from being purely academic, and with 
enough originality to save it from the blight 
of imitation, and more than all else it is unim 
peachably Negro. 

Negro thematic substance does not alone suf 
fice to make a Negro Symphony. The folk char 
acter must enter into the melodic pattern, the 
instrumentation, the rhythmic line, and if pos 
sible the harmonic development. In every one 
of these respects Mr. Dawson has tried to make 
his music racial, without at the same time losing 
touch with the grand speech of the master tradi 
tion in music. When one considers how near 
he has come to success on all these points, it is 
marvelous as a first symphony. May there be 
more; not too many; indeed a revised first is 
in order,—for characteristic as the third move 
ment is in thematic material, it is not particular 
ly distinctive in form. The second movement, 
in spite of redundance and occasional grandilo 
quence, is a masterful expression. One can par 
don its redundance on racial grounds : the race 
is artistically rhapsodic. Its greatest grandilo 
quence is movingly successful, where a duel of 
pagan melody and rhythm toss wave-high against 
a Christian spiritual like the meeting of the Gulf 
Stream and the North Atlantic. It is moments 
like this that I had in mind in writing that the 
truly Negro music must reflect the folk spirit 
and eventually epitomize the race experience. 



To have done this without too much program 
istic literalness is an achievement and points as 
significant a path to the Negro musician as was 
pointed by Dvorak years ago. In fact it is the 
same path, only much further down the road to 
native and indigenous musical expression. Deep 
appreciation is due Mr. Stokowski for his dis 


cerning vision and masterful interpretation, but 
great praise is due Mr. Dawson for pioneering 
achievement in the right direction. His future 
and that of Negro music is brighter because of 
it. 

A. L 
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A NEW SONG* 

By Langston Hughes 

I speak in the name of the black millions. 

Let all others keep silent a moment. 

I have this word to bring. 

This thing to say, 

This song to sing: 

Bitter was the day 
When I bowed my back 
Beneath the slaver’s whip. 

That day is past. 

Bitter was the day 

When I saw my children unschooled, 

My young men without a voice in the world, 
My women taken as the body-toys 
Of a thieving people. 

That day is past. 

Bitter was the day, I say, 

When the lyncher's rope 
Hung about my neck, 

And the fire scorched my feet, 

And the white world had no pity, 

And only in the sorrow songs 
Relief was found— 

Yet not relief, 

But merely humble life and silent death 

Eased by a Name 

That hynotized the pain away— 

0, precious Name of Jesus in that day! 

That day is past. 


I know full well now 
Jesus could not die for me 





That only my own hands, 

Dark as the earth, 

Can make my earth-dark body free. 

0, world, 

No longer shall you say 

With arrogant eyes and tall rehite head: 

"You are my servant, 

Nigger— 

1, the free!" 

That day is past— 

For now, 

In many mouths— 

Dark mouths where red tongues burn 
And white teeth gleam— 

New words are formed, 

Bitter 

With the past 
And sweet 
With the dream. 

Tense, silent, 

Without a sound, 

They fall unuttered— 

Yet heard everywhere: 

Take care! 

Black world 
Against the wall, 

Open your eyes— 

The long white snake of greed has struck to kill! 

Be wary and 
Be wise! 

Before 

The darker world 
The future lies. 

•This poem of Langston Hughes strikes a note of 
defiance hitherto unheard among Negro poets except 
the bitter tones of Claude McKay. 

June 1933 

HAVANA DREAMS 

By Langston Hughes 

The dream is a cocktail at Sloppy Joe's 
(Maybe—nobody knows.) 

The dream is the road to Batabano. 

(But nobody knows if that is so.) 



Perhaps the dream is only her face— 

Perhaps it's a fan of silver lace— 

Or maybe the dream's a Vedado rose 
(Quien sabet Who really knows?) 

September 1933 

DREAM 

By Langston Hughes 

Last night I dreamt 
This most strange dream, 

And everywhere I saw 

What did not seem could ever be: 

You were not there with me! 

Awake, 

I turned and touched you, 

Asleep, 

Face to the wall. 

I said, 

"How dreams can lie." 

But you were not there at all! 

July 1934 

Moonlight Night: Carmel—a poem— 

by Langston Hughes 

Tonight the waves march in long ranks 
Cutting the darkness with their silver shanks, 

Cutting the darkness and kissing the moon 
And beating the land's edge into a swoon. 

November 1934 

History 

By Langston Hughes 

THE past has been 
A mint of blood and sorrow— 

This must not be 
True of tomorrow. 




MEXICAN DESERT 

BY MINA LOY 
The Dial 1921 


The belching ghost-wail of the locomotive 
trailing her rattling wooden tail 
into the jazz-band sunset. 

The mountains in a row 
set pinnacles of ferocious isolation 
under the alien hot heaven 
Vegetable cripples of drought 
thrust up the parching appeal 
cracking open the earth 
stump-fingered cacti 
and hunch-back palm trees 
belabour the cinders of twilight.... 


RURAL HYGIENE 

by Florence Nightingale 

HEALTH TEACHING IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
LONDON 

SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE 
1894 

Reprinted from a Paper read at the 
Conference of Women Workers held at Leeds, 

November 7th to 10th, 1893. 

I have been pressed to write a paper, for the Leeds Conference of Women Workers, on Rural Health and 
Rural Health Missioners; and, though sorely entangled by pressing matters, I am the more anxious to 
do so because of the great attention which many ladies seem to be giving to the subject, and which 
appears to be spreading not only West but East. In two of the provinces of wide India it has been asked 
whether something could not be done there by instructed native Lecturers, who were also to go round 
the village showing the people on the spot where to put their refuse, how to keep their water-supply 
pure, &c., &c. And in one of these provinces the Lecturers were to be seconded by instructed native 
women visiting and teaching health habits to the village poor native women in their own homes. And 
the true word has been spoken: What can be done for the health of the home without the woman of the 
home? 


Let not England lag behind—especially not in the conviction that nothing can be done without personal 






friendship with the women to be taught. It is a truism to say that the women who teach in India must 
know the languages, the religions, superstitions, and customs of the women to be taught in India. It 
ought to be a truism to say the very same for England. We must not talk to them, or at them, but with 
them. 

A great man who has just passed away from us used to advise his young men, when they entered life, to 
make personal acquaintance with the poor, whether they took or not to "works of philanthropy." He did 
not believe in any "philanthropy" which was not in fact what the word means—the love of men. But 
the knowledge of a man must go before the love for him—acquaintance, friendship, love can only 
come in this order; and the love that springs from the sympathy of a close and accurate knowledge of 
the ways, the habits, the lives of the poor is not a mere sentiment, but an active and a fruitful 
enthusiasm. 

This is eminently the case with cottage mothers, in the matter of Rural Hygiene. You must know them, 
not as a class, but each one by herself, in order to do her service in this all-important matter. 

And now I propose with your leave to touch upon— 

1. The present machinery of Rural Public Health. 

2. The present state of Rural Hygiene. 

3. What the women have to do with it. 

4. (In answer to many questions asked.) Some sketch of the scheme of Health-at-Home training and 
work. 

5. What we mean by personal acquaintance and friendship between the women instructors and women 
to be instructed, always bearing in mind that the latter differ as widely from each other in character as 
they do in the circumstances of their lives 

And to begin with: 

1. What is the Existing Machinery of Public Health in what are called—with a grim sarcasm—our 
Rural Sanitary Districts? Is health or sickness, life or death, the greatest miracle in the present condition 
of things? To some of us the greatest miracle, repeated every day, is that we can live at all in the 
surroundings which our ignorance and neglect create. 

There is the 

Board of Guardians[l]: "Sanitary Authority," who give the tag-end of their time to a subject which 
might monopolise the whole of it, and yet not be exhausted. 

Medical Officer of Health: generally a busy man with a private practice covering a very large area, who 
earns a pittance for doing a most important public duty; a man appointed to his office and maintained in 
it by those whom he ought to criticise fearlessly and openly, when they are careless about the health of 
those dependent on them. His salary, which ought to be proportionate to his capital of knowledge ever 
accumulating, and his income of experience rolling up as years go on, which should give him an 
opportunity for sufficient leisure to work at public health as a scientific study, apart from his medical 



practice—his salary, which should be enough for this, is often hardly sufficient for his necessary 
travelling expenses as a public official—sometimes only a few pounds per annum. 

Sanitary Inspector: an official appointed by the Guardians[2], who are at liberty to select anyone they 
like, without any guarantee whatever that he has either the knowledge or the will to do his work, but 
upon the efficient performance of which may depend the health and even the lives of many hundred 
families in the district he inspects. He may be—sometimes has been—an unsuccessful farmer or 
tradesman, and he may be entirely independent of the control of the Medical Officer, who generally has 
had nothing whatever to do with his appointment, and is powerless to dismiss him. 

We all know that in 1890 an Act was passed—there are more than 100 sections in it—for the Housing 
of the Working Classes. It is an Act which consolidates the wisdom and experience of experts, and was 
backed by the authority of the most influential men in the country. On paper there could hardly be a 
more perfect Health Directory for making our "Sanitary" Authorities and our "Sanitary" Districts 
worthy of the title they bear. We have everything defined for us that can require a definition. We have 
"powers" given to everyone who can possibly wish to have them. We have duties imposed upon our 
officials in language that is as clear and precise as the best draftsmen in England could make it. We 
have awful threats launched against any and every dwelling-house which appears to a Medical Officer 
of Health "to be in a state 

so dangerous or injurious to health as to be unfit for human habitation." In fact, everything is provided 
for, except the two things more necessary than all the rest, namely, the money to pay for and the will to 
carry out the reforms. And it is perfectly well known that, if this law were enforced immediately and 
completely, say, three-fourths of the rural districts in England would be depopulated, and we should 
have hundreds of thousands of houseless poor upon our hands, for such, at least, is the proportion of 
houses unfit for habitation in our rural districts. 

We all know that, even where the law can and ought to be enforced, it is daily and persistently evaded 
to the great danger of public health—e.g. where Dairies, Cow-sheds, and Milk-shops Regulations are 
supposed to be in force, and where there is practically no registration; and no inspection exists that is 
worthy of the name. 

These are the facts as they are. 

Now let us consider what they ought to be. 

We want independent Medical Officers of Health—appointed by the County Council, and removable 
only by them—men trained up for this as a profession; we want Sanitary Inspectors, with a proper 
qualification, appointed with the Medical Officer's approval; we want that each Medical Officer should 
be informed as to all approaches of dangerous disease, and bound in his turn to supply the information 
for other neighbouring districts; we want Sanitary Inspectors who are duly qualified by examination, 
acting under the directions of the Medical Officers, in order that they may feel themselves responsible 
for their appointment and co-operators in their work; Sanitary Inspectors who are not removable unless 
for neglect of duty, and certain to be removed if they do persistently neglect it. 

We want a fully trained Nurse [3] for every district, and a Health Missioner. We want a Water-supply[4] 
to each village, pure and plentiful; Rain-water properly stored; Earth closets—Scavenging[4]: as 
necessary a public duty as paving and lighting; Gardens[4] near houses, and allotments where refuse 
and privy contents are used for manure[5]; Cottage-owners made amenable to sanitary laws, 



compelling the landlord to give his cottages the essentials for health as far as construction is concerned; 
School teaching of health rules, made interesting and clear by diagrams showing dangers of foul drains 
and so forth. [But we must not expect too much practical result from this. It has failed, except as a book 
or lesson, where it has been tried in India. The school-master himself should be a health apostle.] When 
our water is poisoned, we want to know it; then we shall avoid it. But it is far more difficult to get 
people to avoid poisoned air, for they drink it in by the gallon all night in their bedrooms, and too often 
in the day. 

We will now deal with the 

2. Present State of Rural Hygiene, which is indeed a pitiful and disgusting story, dreadful to tell. 

For the sake of giving actual facts,—it is no use lecturing upon drainage, water-supply, wells, pig-sties, 
storage of excrement, storage of refuse, &c., &c., in general; they are dreadfully concrete,—I take leave 
to give the facts of one rural district, consisting of villages and one small market town, as described by 
a Local Government Board official this year; and I will ask the ladies here present whether they could 
not match these facts in every county in the kingdom. Perhaps, too, the lady lecturers on Rural Hygiene 
will favour us with some of their experiences. 

A large number of the poor-cottages have been recently condemned as "unfit for human habitation," but 
though "unfit" many are still "inhabited," from lack of other accommodation. 

Provision for conveying away surface and slop water is conspicuous either by its absence or defect. 

The slop-water stagnates and si nk s into the soil all round the dwellings, aided by the droppings from 
the thatch. [It has been known that the bedroom slops are sometimes emptied out of window.] There are 
inside sinks, but the waste-pipe is often either untrapped or not disconnected. 

It is a Government Official who says all this. 

Water-supply almost entirely from shallow wells, often uncovered, mostly in the cottage garden, not far 
from a pervious privy pit, a pig-sty, or a huge collection of house refuse, polluted by the foulness 
soaking into it. The liquid manure from the pig-sty trickles through the ground into the well. Often after 
heavy rain the cottagers complain that their well-water becomes thick. 

The water in many shallow wells has been analysed. And some have been closed; others cleaned out. 
But when no particular impurity is detected, no care has been taken to stop the too threatening 
pollution, or to prohibit the supply. In one village which had a pump, it was so far from one end that a 
pond in an adjoining field was used for their supply. 

It may be said that, up to the present time, practically nothing has been done by the Sanitary Authorities 
to effect the removal of house refuse, &c. 

In these days of investigation and statistics, where results are described with microscopic exactness and 
tabulated with mathematical accuracy, we seem to think figures will do instead of facts, and calculation 
instead of action. We remember the policeman who watched his burglar enter the house, and waited to 
make quite sure whether he was going to commit robbery with violence or without, before interfering 
with his operations. So as we read such an account as this we seem to be watching, not robbery, but 
murder going on, and to be waiting for the rates of mortality to go up before we interfere; we wait to 
see how many of the children playing round the houses shall be stricken down. We wait to see whether 



the filth will really trickle into the well, and whether the foul water really will poison the family, and 
how many will die of it. And then, when enough have died, we think it time to spend some money and 
some trouble to stop the murders going further, and we enter the results of our "masterly inactivity" 
neatly in tables; but we do not analyse and tabulate the saddened lives of those who remain, and the 
desolate homes in our "sanitary" "districts." 

Storage of Excrement in these Villages.—This comes next. And it is so disgustingly inefficient that I 
write it on a separate sheet, to be omitted if desired. But we must remember that if we cannot bear with 
it, the national health has to bear with it, and especially the children's health. And I add, as a fact in 
another Rural District to the one quoted above, that, in rainy weather, the little children may play in the 
privy or in the so-called "barn" or small outhouse, where may be several privies, several pigs, and 
untold heaps of filth. And as the little faces are very near the ground, children's diarrhoea and diseases 
have been traced to this miasma. 

Cess-pit privies.—The cess-pits are excavations in the ground; often left unlined. Sometimes the privy 
is a wooden sentry-box, placed so that the foecal matter falls directly into a ditch. Cess-pits often very 
imperfectly or not at all covered. Some privies with a cubic capacity of 18 or 20 feet are emptied from 
once to thrice yearly. But we are often told that all the contents "ran away," and that therefore emptying 
was not required! 

These privies are often close to the well—one within a yard of the cottagers' pump. 

Earth closets are the exception, cess-pit privies the rule. [In another place 109 cess-pit privies were 
counted to 120 cottages. And, as might be expected, there was hardly a pure well in the place.] 

In one, a market town, there are water-closets, so called from being without water. 

Storage of Refuse and Ashes.—Ashpits are conspicuous by their absence. Huge heaps of accumulated 
refuse are found piled up near the house, sometimes under the windows, or near the well, into which 
these refuse heaps soak. Where there are ashpits, they are piled up and overflowing. Privy contents are 
often mixed up with the refuse or buried in a hole in the refuse-heap. 

As to the final disposal, in most cases the cottagers have allotments, but differing in distance from but a 
few yards to as much as two miles from their homes. Their privy contents and ash refuse are therefore 
valuable as manure, and they would "strongly resent" any appropriation of it by the Sanitary Authority. 

And we might take this into account by passing a bye-law to the effect that house refuse must be 
removed at least once a quarter, and that if the occupier neglected to do this, the Sanitary Authority 
would do it, and would appropriate it. This amount of pressure is thoroughly legitimate to protect the 
lives of the children. 

Health Missioners might teach the value of co-operation in sanitary matters. For instance, suppose the 
hire of a sewage-cart is Is. the first day, and sixpence every other day. If six houses, adjacent to each 
other, subscribed for the use of the sewage-cart, they would each get it far cheaper than by single 
orders. 

The usual practice is to wait until there is a sufficient accumulation to make worth while the hiring of a 
cart. The ashes, and often the privy contents too, are then taken away to the allotments. A statement that 
removal takes place as much as two or three times a year is often too obviously untrue. 



But, as a rule, the occupiers have sufficient garden space, i.e. curtilage, for the proper utilisation of their 
privy contents. [I would urge the reading of Dr. Poore’s "Rural Hygiene" on this particular point.] 

Often the garden is large enough for the utilisation of ashes and house refuse too. But occupiers almost 
always take both privy and ashpit contents to their allotments. Thus hoarding-up of refuse matters 
occurs. In some cases the cost of hiring horse and cart—the amount depending on the distance of the 
allotment from the dwelling—is so serious a consideration that if bye-laws compelled the occupiers to 
remove their refuse to their allotments, say every month, either the value of the manure would be 
nothing, or the scavenging must be done at the expense of the Sanitary Authority. From the public 
health point of view, the Sanitary Authority should of course do the scavenging in all the villages. 

The health Economy of the Community demands the most profitable use of manure for the land. Now 
the most profitable use is that which permits of least waste, and if we could only regard economy in 
this matter in its true and broad sense, we should acknowledge that the Community is advantaged by 
the frequent removal of sewage refuse from the houses, where it is dangerous, to the land, where it is an 
essential. And if the Community is advantaged, the Community should pay for that advantage. The gain 
is a double one—safety in the matter of health—increase in the matter of food, besides the untold gain, 
moral as well as material, which results from the successful cultivation of land. 

There are some villages without any gardens—barely room for a privy and ashpit. But even in these 
cases the occupiers generally have allotments. 

Plenty of bye-laws may be imposed, but bye-laws are not in themselves active agents. And in many, 
perhaps in most, cases they are impossible of execution, and remain a dead letter. 

Now let us come to 

3. What the Women have to do with it—i.e. how much the cottage mothers, if instructed by instructed 
women, can remedy or prevent of these and other frightful evils. 

And first 

(1) Our Homes.—The Cottage Homes of England being, after all, the most important of the homes of 
any class, should be pure in every sense. Boys and girls must grow up healthy, with clean minds, and 
clean bodies, and clean skins. And the first teachings and impressions they have at home must all be 
pure, and gentle, and firm. 

It is home that teaches the child after all, more than any other schooling. A child learns before it is three 
whether it shall obey its mother or not. And before it is seven its character is a good way to being 
fonned. 

When a child has lost its health, how often the mother says: "O, if I had only known, but there was no 
one to tell me!" 

God did not intend all mothers to be accompanied by doctors, but He meant all children to be cared for 
by mothers. 

(a) Back Yard and Garden.—Where and how are slops emptied? The following are some of the 



essential requisites: slops to be poured slowly down a drain, not hastily thrown down to make a pool 
round the drain; gratings of drain to be kept clean and passage free; soil round the house kept pure, that 
pure air may come in at the window; bedroom slops not to be thrown out of window; no puddles to be 
allowed to stand round walls; privy contents to be got into the soil as soon as possible—most valuable 
for your garden; cesspools not to be allowed to fdter into your shallow wells; pump-water wells must 
be taken care of, they are upright drains, so soil round them should be pure. Bad smells are danger- 
signals. Pig-sties—Moss litter to absorb liquid manure, cheap and profitable; danger from pools of 
liquid manure making the whole soil foul. 

Now, what have we to teach practically about the 

(lb) Bedroom?—Is not what we want to get into a bedroom, fresh air, the most important thing of all, 
and sunshine, not merely light, but sunlight? What we want to get out of a bedroom, foul air? An 
unaired bedroom is a box of foul air. Opening of windows: but windows differ so much in their 
construction one from the other, that no general rule can be laid down, except that in all cases there 
must be ventilation near the ceiling; and the Health Missioner must see the kind of window and how it 
opens, in order to show the best way of airing the room. If, happily, there is a fireplace, no board or 
sack must fill up the chimney. 

Furniture of Bedroom—Bed and Bedding.—No feather or flock bed to be allowed with unwashed tick, 
or which has not been pulled to pieces for years to be cleaned. Cleansing of chamber utensils—danger 
of unemptied slops—how to get rid of dust, and not merely to let it fly into the air and settle again. 

How to get rid of vermin. Lumber—not to turn the space under the bed into a lumber closet with rags 
and refuse, worn-out clothes and boots, coals and potatoes. Nothing to be kept under the bed but the 
chamber utensil with a lid. No vallance, only a frill. No carpet in the bedroom. Fresh air and sunshine 
in the bedroom by day promote sleep by night. 

(lc) Kitchen.—Danger from refuse of food, grease in all the rough parts of kitchen table and chopping 
blocks, crumbs and scraps in chinks of ill-laid floor. Even typhoid has been known to result from this in 
barrack-rooms. How to fill up these chinks. Danger of remains of sour milk in jugs and saucepans. All 
refuse poisons the air, spoils fresh food, attracts vermin, rats, beetles, &c. Brick floor too porous, 
dangerous to sluice with too much water. Where do you get your water for cooking? Is it water plus 
sewage? Where do you get your milk? Is it milk plus water plus sewage? Where do you keep it? How 
to keep milk cool; how to clean kitchen table, crockery, pots and pans. Danger of dirty si nk . 

Parlour.—Danger of uninhabited rooms without sunlight and fresh air, and with blinds pulled down— 
genteel parlour chilling to the bone. Clean papers not to be put over dirty ones. Tea-leaves for sweeping 
carpets; but better to have no carpets nailed down. 

(2a) Ourselves.—The Skin and How to Keep the Body Clean.—Simple account of functions of skin. 
Beauty dependent on healthy state of skin, not on a fine hat. Use of the skin as throwing out waste 
matter. Compare the village child with a beautiful clean skin—such a child as any mother would long 
to kiss—with the leper of the Scriptures, a loathsome object, the skin all sores, so repulsive to others, so 
painful to himself, that, as a miracle, he asks to be made "clean," and the gracious answer comes: "I 
will: be thou clean." 

Then show that the difference between the child and the leper is just the difference between a healthy 
and unhealthy skin. The difference between a clean skin and a dirty skin is the difference between 
health and sickness. 



Enter fully but not learnedly into the work of the pores. Dangers of a choked skin. The body choked 
and poisoned by its own waste substances might be compared to a house whence nothing was thrown 
away—the scullery choked with old fat, potato peelings, &c., the drain from the sink stopped up, the 
grate full of cinders, the floor of dust, the table of grease and crumbs. None of these things were dirty at 
first: it is the keeping them that makes the house uninhabitable. 

Then speak very plainly of the offensive condition of an unwashed body, the smell of the feet, the 
horrible state of the hair, the decay and pain in the teeth, &c.; the consequent poisoning of the air of the 
room, &c. It is the human body that pollutes the air. 

Then, how and when the body can best be washed; large vessels and much water not indispensable for 
daily cleansing. But there are great advantages in the Saturday's tub and plenty of soaping, and in 
friction of the skin. Not babies only, but men and women require daily washing. The body the source of 
defilement of the air. 

The entire want of privacy in the bedrooms, the constant drive of the mother's occupations, make it a 
matter of difficulty when she can wash herself. [As a matter of fact, most women do not wash at all.] 
The Missioners should show the utmost sympathy—should, without giving offence, draw her out by 
careful questions, asking what plan the women would recommend rather than what they do. 

Then comes the question of towels. 

Then comes the question of hair and hair-brushes. Mothers should encourage their girls' natural wish to 
look nice, make them proud of beautifully brushed and well-plaited hair, rather than of the smart hat 
above it. 

Then comes the question of tooth-brushes. [How often does it happen that the lady's own underservants 
come to her service without a tooth-brush?] 

The Missioner should be able to give the price of each article she recommends—towels, hair-brushes, 
tooth-brushes, &c. 

(2b) Clothes.—The Circulation, and How to Keep the Body Warm.—Simple account of how the heart 
and lungs act. Clothes to be warm and loose—no pressure. Test for tight lacing: if measurement round 
the waist is more with the clothes off than when stays are worn. Danger of dirty clothes next the skin— 
re-absorption of poison; danger of wearing the same underclothing day and night; best materials for 
clothing—why flannel is so valuable; danger of sitting in wet clothes and boots—too little air causes 
more chills than too much; the body not easily chilled when warm and well clothed. 

(2c) Food.—The Digestion, and How to Nourish the Body.—Simple account of how food is digested 
and turned into blood. Worse food (well cooked) and fresh air better than best food (ill cooked) without 
fresh air. Diet, not medicine, ensures health. Uses of animal and of vegetable food. Danger of all ill- 
cooked and half-cooked food. Nourishing value of vegetables and whole-meal bread. Danger of too 
little food and too much at the wrong times. Dangers of uncooked meat, specially pork, diseased meat, 
decaying fish, unripe and over-ripe fruit, and stewed tea.[6] Vital importance of cooked fruit for 
children, stewed apples and pears, damsons, blackberries. Value of milk as food. [Don't sell all your 
milk.] Influence of diet upon constipation, diarrhoea, indigestion, convulsions in children; small 
changes of diet promote appetite and health. 



(3a) Extra Subjects.—Home Treatment.—What to do till the Doctor comes and after the Doctor has 
left.—Grave danger of being one's own doctor, of taking quack medicines, or a medicine which has 
cured someone else in quite a different case. 

A cottage mother, not so very poor, fell into the fire in a fit while she was preparing breakfast, and was 
badly burnt. We sent for the nearest doctor, who came at once, bringing his medicaments, in his gig. 

The husband ran for the horse-doctor, who did not come, but sent an ointment for a horse. The wise 
woman of the village came of her own accord, and gave another ointment. 

"Well, Mrs. Y.," said the lady who sent for the doctor, "and what did you do?" 

"Well, you know, Miss, I studied a bit, and then I mixed all three together, because then, you know, I 
was sure I got the right one." 

The consequences to the poor woman may be imagined. 

Another poor woman, in a different county, took something which had been sent to her husband for a 
bad leg, believing herself to have fever. "Well, Miss, it did he a sight of good, and look at me, han't I 
quite peart?" The "peartness" ended in fever. 

Liquid food only to be given till the doctor comes. Danger-signals of illness, and how to recognise 
them. Hourly dangers from ruptures if not completely supported by trusses. What to do if clothes catch 
fire—and for burns, scalds, bites, cuts, stings, injuries to the head and to the eye, swallowing fruit- 
stones, pins, &c. Simple rules to avoid infection. After the doctor has left—how to take care of 
convalescents; how to feed. It is not uncommon to give such things as onion broth or solid food to 
people and children recovering from typhoid (enteric fever), which generally produces a relapse, 
sometimes fatal. In convalescent homes for children the urchins have refused their bread and milk and 
asked for pickles (which seem now to have taken the place of sweets), and when they have found that 
only bread and milk was to be had for breakfast, these urchins have gone out and succeeded in getting 
pickles, and even kippered fish, and the like, after breakfast. When to keep rooms dark, and when to 
admit plenty of light. Danger of chills. 

(3b) Management of Infants and Children.—How to feed, clothe, and wash. Nursing, weaning, hand¬ 
feeding; regular intervals between feeding; flatulence, thrush, convulsions, bronchitis, croup. Simple 
hints to mothers about healthy conditions for children. Baths. Diet—how to prevent constipation and 
diarrhoea. What to do in sudden attacks of convulsions and croup. Deadly danger of giving "soothing 
syrups" or alcohol. Made foods not wholesome. Head-ache often caused by bad eyesight. Symptoms of 
overwork at school—head-ache, worry, talking in the sleep. Danger to babies and little children of any 
violence, jerks and sudden movements, loud voices, slaps, box on the ear. Good effects upon the health 
of gentleness, firmness, and cheerfulness. No child can be well who is not bright and merry, and 
brought up in fresh air and sunshine, and surrounded by love—the sunshine of the soul. 

4. (In answer to many questions asked.) Some Sketch of the Scheme of Health-at-Home Training and 
Work.—The questions asked have been mainly: How to begin? What is your plan for Health-at-Home 
instruction and training the Health Missioners to train the cottage mothers in their homes: it is 
altogether different from nursing disease: it is preventing disease. The answer must needs be somewhat 
dry: 



(1) First and foremost the pivot must be: a rural Medical Officer of Health chosen for fitness and 
experience by the proper local authority. 

(2) The keys to the whole situation are the educated women desirous of becoming Health Missioners, 
to whom lectures, training in the village itself, are given by the earnest Medical Officer of Health. 

(2a) The lectures by the Medical Officer to include elementary physiology: i.e. a simple explanation of 
the organs of the body—how each affects the health of the body, and how each can be kept in order. 
This constitutes the science of Hygiene, framed so as to give the practical scientific basis on which 
popular familiar teaching to village mothers and girls can be given. Other ladies may be admitted to 
this course of not less than fifteen lectures. 

(2b) The Medical Officer of Health gives further instruction in classes to those who wish to qualify as 
Health Missioners, both by oral instruction and papers. 

(2c) The Medical Officer now takes those who have attended the classes into the villages to visit the 
cottages, and shows them what to observe and how to visit. 

If the Medical Officer is himself in touch with the village mothers, not only will he not give offence, 
but these visits will be welcomed. 

(2d) The Medical Officer chooses the candidates he deems qualified to be examined for Health 
Missioners. These qualifications must be—good character, good health, personal fitness for teaching, 
tact and power, so as to be "in touch" and in love with the village mothers—to be acceptable to them— 
growing in sympathy for them, to be their personal friend, and to make them her personal friends—not 
"prying about," as the village mothers might say. Not Bacteriology, but looking into the drains, is the 
thing needed. Even Medical Students do not learn much from lectures, unless with the objects before 
them. [N.B. Both Medical Officer and Missioners must be enthusiasts in the work, must believe in 
Hygiene and Sanitation, believe in them as a life-and-death matter.] 

(3) The candidates are now examined by an independent Examiner appointed by the local authority— 
one who is familiar with the conditions of rural and village life, so unlike town life—who then, in 
conjunction with the Medical Officer, recommends the candidates who have satisfied them both to the 
local authority, and the latter appoints as many as are required. 

(4) The Health Missioners are appointed to districts, consisting each of a number of small villages 
grouped with a larger one, or the market town. Over these there is a District Committee which is 
represented on the local authority. Each village has a local committee, represented on the District 
Committee. The local committee makes arrangements for the lectures by the Health Missioner and for 
receiving her. 

(5) The Health Missioner works under the supervision of the Medical Officer of Health, who as often 
as possible introduces her to the village in the first instance; and he makes it his business to inquire into 
the practical results of her work. 

(6) The lectures to the cottage mothers are delivered in simple, homely language. 

But (7) the lecture is only the beginning of the work, the prelude to it. The real work is when, having 
made friends with the cottage mothers, and being invited by them to their own homes, every one of 



whom and every one of which differs from every other, the Health Missioner practically shows the 
cottage mother there, in the bedroom, in the kitchen and parlour, in the backyard and garden, in 
washing everybody's skin clean, in clothing and food—aided by the cottage mothers, who alone can tell 
her how to make what she has taught practicable. They teach her as much as she teaches them. The 
mothers should help her by asking questions and by relating their own experiences. And, in a lecture, 
the Missioner should welcome such questions, even if asked rudely. If she snubs them, it is all over 
with her usefulness. 

The eye and hand must be trained to see and deal with dangers to health. "No practical knowledge is 
possible on any subject without the meeting of the senses with the material." 

(8) After a Health Missioner has become settled in a district, she will then be able to receive a 
Probationer, who, while attending the Medical Officer's lectures and classes, will find time to 
accompany the Health Missioner in her round of visiting. [It will depend on the tact of the two ladies if 
this is acceptable or not to the cottage mother; if unacceptable, it must, of course, cease.] The Lecturing 
Missioner must be well acquainted with the busy life of cottage mothers. The contrast is indeed strange 
between the poor woman who said (she was every day thirteen to fifteen hours on her feet), "O that I 
could sit down one hour a day, with nothing to do!" and the young lady who has her arms and legs 
pulled about by "Kinesipathy," or some such conundrum, to supply the want of exercise. 

(9) You will doubtless ask: How shall we get the results of the Health Missioner's work fairly and 
completely tested? A question not at all easy to answer, because, in the first place, there can be no 
speedy results, the process is necessarily very slow; and because, in the second place, the results are 
often not on the surface, but in the intimate and private habits of life which a stranger who comes on a 
tour of inspection can hardly inquire about without giving offence. There are, however, two kinds of 
tests. The one is that which a carefully prepared system of written returns will give, showing attendance 
at village lectures, and the number of cottage visits paid by invitation, and other figures and facts that 
are capable of tabulation. The other test is that which can be obtained from a tactful Lady Visitor, who 
may go round either with (if she be a stranger to the people) or on the track of the Health Missioner, 
gathering as she goes, by the talk of those whom she visits and the condition of their cottages, what the 
influence of the Health Missioner has been, and how she has bettered the facts and conditions of the 
lives of the people. 

5. What we Mean by Personal Acquaintance and Friendship between the Lady Lecturers and Cottage 
Mothers.—This is not to be made by lecturing upon bedrooms, sculleries, sties, and wells in general; 
but by actual examination of the particular bedroom, scullery, sty, and well, which differ as much in 
different cottages as the characters of the inmates. A lecturer is a prescribing person. But what would 
you say of a prescribing doctor who only saw his or her patient on the benches of a room, who never 
examined into the case of each individual, never visited his patients, or came into touch with any of 
them? This is the lecturer. He or she is not even a tutor who sees pupils separately. He or she never 
comes into contact with them. To the lectured mother it is like going to the play. The cottage mother is, 
as a rule, both civil and timid. But how often one has heard her say: "I be sure it's very kind of the 
ladies to come and lecture to we, or try to amuse we. But that's not what we want. They don’t know 
what us wants." Sympathy with, interest in the poor so as to help them, can only be got by long and 
close intercourse with each in her own house—not patronising—not "talking down" to them—not 
"prying about;" sympathy which will grow in insight and love with every visit; which will enable you 
to show the cottage mother on the spot how to give air to the bedroom, &c. You could not get through 
the daily work of the cottage mother—the washing, cooking, cleaning, mending, making. So ask what 
plan she would recommend to carry out your suggestions rather than what she does. The old cottage 



mother has no idea of responsibility for the health of her family. It is all the "will of God." But the 
young mother, who has had some education, is anxious to be taught. A very pregnant remark was made: 
"How superior the animal mother is to the human mother in intelligent care of her offspring; the cow 
never tries to teach her calf to eat grass, and the cat licks her kitten all over before it is half-an-hour 
old." As has been said of other people, may yet more truly be said of cottage mothers. You cannot know 
them by just seeing them in class. You certainly cannot know their homes, their circumstances, their 
daily work so excessive, their troubles so bravely borne, their gossip—often their only recreation. You 
cannot know the points through which they can be influenced and influence others. They certainly 
cannot be managed or influenced in a lump—rather less than anybody else. You must know each and 
her individuality, separately at home, if you are to do any good. And you must be welcome to them. 

You must "mother" the cottage mothers, and the girls. And don’t think that the gain is all on their side. 
How much we learn from the poor—how much from our patients in hospital—when heart meets heart. 
It is a rule among the best District Nurse Societies not to give alms (money).This also should be a rule 
of the Health Missioners. But without knowing the wants, the difficulties, temptations, fatigues, of their 
daily lives—without a serious study of their world—we cannot help them. Much fatigue is occasioned 
by their want of method. Their deplorable manners to their children have been noticed. "I'll bray your 
brains out if you don’t do it voluntally"—this was an affectionate mother, about going to school. But 
then, the heroism of the poor! The lecture is only a foothold for knowing the cottage mothers. And let 
us remember the town can no more instruct the country than the country the town. The success of this 
or any work cannot be tested by the number of lectures delivered, or even by the attendance at the 
lectures, but only by the practical results that have actually appeared from the teaching applied in 
personal visits. Such results must of course be slow; but slow and sure wins the race. The test of 
success is the gaining the confidence of the village mothers, and being invited to help them in their own 
homes. They must feel that the Health Missioner comes not to find fault, but to find friends. And the 
lectures will indeed be a dismal failure unless the cottage women support the Missioners. "It seems to 
be of no use talking," said a great Sanitary Commissioner. And it is perfectly vain to try to convert the 
villagers without themselves. Results shown are the only test. 


Conclusion. 

The criticism on all this will be: "What an enormous time it will take! You are describing a process that 
will not take weeks, but months and years. Life is not long enough for this." 

Our reply is that, for centuries there have been superstitions, for centuries the habits of dirt and neglect 
have been steadily and perseveringly learnt, and that, if we can transform by a few years' quiet 
persistent work the habits of centuries, the process will not have been slow, but amazingly rapid. What 
is "slow" in more senses than one is the eternal lecturing that is vox et praeterea nihil—words that go in 
at one ear and out at the other. The only word that sticks is the word that follows work. The work that 
"pays" is the work of the skilful hand, directed by the cool head, and inspired by the loving heart. Join 
heart with heart and hand in hand, and pray for the perfect gift of love to be the spirit and the life of all 
your work. 

Can there be any higher work than this? Can any woman wish for a more womanly work? Can any man 
think it unworthy of the best of women? 

When the greatest men of science devote a large part of their lives to bring in simple language within 
the reach of all the results of their deepest study, the women of the highest cultivation and of the 
deepest sympathy may well take up such work as we have attempted here to sketch out. 



But they must "stoop to conquer." Or rather, they must not think it "stooping," but following the Divine 
in their hearts, to be "at home" in the cottage mothers' homes. 

Spottiswoode & Co. Printers, New-street Square, London. 

By the Local Government Act, 1894, all the powers and duties of the Board of Guardians, as Sanitary 
Authority, are transferred to the newly-constituted District Council of the Rural District, which takes 
the place of the Rural Sanitary District. 

By the Local Government Act, 1894, all the powers and duties of the Board of Guardians, as Sanitary 
Authority, are transferred to the newly-constituted District Council of the Rural District, which takes 
the place of the Rural Sanitary District. 

This Nurse must have supervision, even if only periodical, from a trained Superintendent Nurse. If she 
is a Queen’s Jubilee Nurse, this is provided for. But the question of her assistant requires the most 
careful management. An untrained assistant, who afterwards may say she has been trained, is 
disastrous, and justly prohibited by some associations. 

By the Local Government Act, 1894, certain powers are conferred on the Parish Councils, thereby 
constituted, with regard to water-supply, sewers, and hiring of allotments. 

For uses of earth, see Dr. Poore’s "Rural Hygiene." 

In one county it is a common habit to add a spoonful of tea every day to the teapot, and empty it out 
only, say, once a month, stewing the tea all the while. 

This work was published before January 1, 1924, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 


THE JAPANNED BOX 

by Arthur Conan Doyle 

It was a curious thing, said the private tutor; one of those grotesque and whimsical incidents which 
occur to one as one goes through life. I lost the best situation which I am ever likely to have through it. 
But I am glad that I went to Thorpe Place, for I gained—well, as I tell you the story you will leam what 
I gained. 

I don’t know whether you are familiar with that part of the Midlands which is drained by the Avon. It is 
the most English part of England. Shakespeare, the flower of the whole race, was bom right in the 
middle of it. It is a land of rolling pastures, rising in higher folds to the westwards, until they swell into 
the Malvern Hills. There are no towns, but numerous villages, each with its grey Norman church. You 
have left the brick of the southern and eastern counties behind you, and everything is stone— stone for 
the walls, and lichened slabs of stone for the roofs. It is all grim and solid and massive, as befits the 
heart of a great nation. 

It was in the middle of this country, not very far from Evesham, that Sir John Bollamore lived in the old 
ancestral home of Thorpe Place, and thither it was that I came to teach his two little sons. Sir John was 
a widower—his wife had died three years before—and he had been left with these two lads aged eight 
and ten, and one dear little girl of seven. Miss Witherton, who is now my wife, was governess to this 
little girl. I was tutor to the two boys. Could there be a more obvious prelude to an engagement? She 
governs me now, and I tutor two little boys of our own. But, there—I have already revealed what it was 





which I gained in Thorpe Place! 


It was a very, very old house, incredibly old—pre-Norman, some of it—and the Bollamores claimed to 
have lived in that situation since long before the Conquest. It struck a chill to my heart when first I 
came there, those enormously thick grey walls, the rude crumbling stones, the smell as from a sick 
animal which exhaled from the rotting plaster of the aged building. But the modern wing was bright 
and the garden was well kept. No house could be dismal which had a pretty girl inside it and such a 
show of roses in front. 

Apart from a very complete staff of servants there were only four of us in the household. These were 
Miss Witherton, who was at that time four-and-twenty and as pretty—well, as pretty as Mrs. Cohnore is 
now—myself, Frank Cohnore, aged thirty, Mrs. Stevens, the housekeeper, a dry, silent woman, and Mr. 
Richards, a tall military-looking man, who acted as steward to the Bollamore estates. We four always 
had our meals together, but Sir John had his usually alone in the library. Sometimes he joined us at 
dinner, but on the whole we were just as glad when he did not. 

For he was a very fonnidable person. Imagine a man six feet three inches in height, majestically built, 
with a high-nosed, aristocratic face, brindled hair, shaggy eyebrows, a small, pointed Mephistophelian 
beard, and lines upon his brow and round his eyes as deep as if they had been carved with a penknife. 
He had grey eyes, weary, hopeless-looking eyes, proud and yet pathetic, eyes which claimed your pity 
and yet dared you to show it. His back was rounded with study, but otherwise he was as fine a looking 
man of his age—five-and-fifty perhaps—as any woman would wish to look upon. 

But his presence was not a cheerful one. He was always courteous, always refined, but singularly silent 
and retiring. I have never lived so long with any man and known so little of him. If he were indoors he 
spent his time either in his own small study in the Eastern Tower, or in the library in the modem wing. 
So regular was his routine that one could always say at any hour exactly where he would be. Twice in 
the day he would visit his study, once after breakfast, and once about ten at night. You might set your 
watch by the slam of the heavy door. For the rest of the day he would be in his library—save that for an 
hour or two in the afternoon he would take a walk or a ride, which was solitary like the rest of his 
existence. He loved his children, and was keenly interested in the progress of their studies, but they 
were a little awed by the silent, shaggy-browed figure, and they avoided him as much as they could. 
Indeed, we all did that. 

It was some time before I came to know anything about the circumstances of Sir John Bollamore’s life, 
for Mrs. Stevens, the housekeeper, and Mr. Richards, the land-steward, were too loyal to talk easily of 
their employer's affairs. As to the governess, she knew no more than I did, and our common interest 
was one of the causes which drew us together. At last, however, an incident occurred which led to a 
closer acquaintance with Mr. Richards and a fuller knowledge of the life of the man whom I served. 

The immediate cause of this was no less than the falling of Master Percy, the youngest of my pupils, 
into the mill-race, with imminent danger both to his life and to mine, since I had to risk myself in order 
to save him. Dripping and exhausted—for I was far more spent than the child—I was making for my 
room when Sir John, who had heard the hubbub, opened the door of his little study and asked me what 
was the matter. I told him of the accident, but assured him that his child was in no danger, while he 
listened with a rugged, immobile face, which expressed in its intense eyes and tightened lips all the 
emotion which he tried to conceal. 

"One moment! Step in here! Let me have the details!" said he, turning back through the open door. 



And so I found myself within that little sanctum, inside which, as I afterwards learned, no other foot 
had for three years been set save that of the old servant who cleaned it out. It was a round room, 
conforming to the shape of the tower in which it was situated, with a low ceiling, a single narrow, ivy- 
wreathed window, and the simplest of furniture. An old carpet, a single chair, a deal table, and a small 
shelf of books made up the whole contents. On the table stood a full-length photograph of a woman—I 
took no particular notice of the features, but I remember, that a certain gracious gentleness was the 
prevailing impression. Beside it were a large black japanned box and one or two bundles of letters or 
papers fastened together with elastic bands. 

Our interview was a short one, for Sir John Bollamore perceived that I was soaked, and that I should 
change without delay. The incident led, however, to an instructive talk with Richards, the agent, who 
had never penetrated into the chamber which chance had opened to me. That very afternoon he came to 
me, all curiosity, and walked up and down the garden path with me, while my two charges played 
tennis upon the lawn beside us. 

"You hardly realize the exception which has been made in your favour," said he. "That room has been 
kept such a mystery, and Sir John’s visits to it have been so regular and consistent, that an almost 
superstitious feeling has arisen about it in the household. I assure you that if I were to repeat to you the 
tales which are flying about, tales of mysterious visitors there, and of voices overheard by the servants, 
you might suspect that Sir John had relapsed into his old ways." 

"Why do you say relapsed?" I asked. 

He looked at me in surprise. 

"Is it possible," said he, "that Sir John Bollamore's previous history is unknown to you?" 

"Absolutely." 

"You astound me. I thought that every man in England knew something of his antecedents. I should not 
mention the matter if it were not that you are now one of ourselves, and that the facts might come to 
your ears in some harsher form if I were silent upon them. I always took it for granted that you knew 
that you were in the service of'Devil’ Bollamore." 

"But why 'Devil’?" I asked. 

"Ah, you are young and the world moves fast, but twenty years ago the name of'Devil' Bollamore was 
one of the best known in London. He was the leader of the fastest set, bruiser, driver, gambler, 
drunkard—a survival of the old type, and as bad as the worst of them." 

I stared at him in amazement. 

"What!" I cried, "that quiet, studious, sad-faced man?" 

"The greatest rip and debauchee in England! All between ourselves, Colmore. But you understand now 
what I mean when I say that a woman's voice in his room might even now give rise to suspicions." 


But what can have changed him so? 



"Little Beryl Clare, when she took the risk of becoming his wife. That was the turning point. He had 
got so far that his own fast set had thrown him over. There is a world of difference, you know, between 
a man who drinks and a drunkard. They all drink, but they taboo a drunkard. He had become a slave to 
it—hopeless and helpless. Then she stepped in, saw the possibilities of a fine man in the wreck, took her 
chance in marrying him though she might have had the pick of a dozen, and, by devoting her life to it, 
brought him back to manhood and decency. You have observed that no liquor is ever kept in the house. 
There never has been any since her foot crossed its threshold. A drop of it would be like blood to a tiger 
even now." 

"Then her influence still holds him?" 

"That is the wonder of it. When she died three years ago, we all expected and feared that he would fall 
back into his old ways. She feared it herself, and the thought gave a terror to death, for she was like a 
guardian angel to that man, and lived only for the one purpose. By the way, did you see a black 
japanned box in his room?" 

"Yes." 

"I fancy it contains her letters. If ever he has occasion to be away, if only for a single night, he 
invariably takes his black japanned box with him. Well, well, Colmore, perhaps I have told you rather 
more than I should, but I shall expect you to reciprocate if anything of interest should come to your 
knowledge." 

I could see that the worthy man was consumed with curiosity and just a little piqued that I, the 
newcomer, should have been the first to penetrate into the untrodden chamber. But the fact raised me in 
his esteem, and from that time onwards I found myself upon more confidential terms with him. 

And now the silent and majestic figure of my employer became an object of greater interest to me. I 
began to understand that strangely human look in his eyes, those deep lines upon his care- worn face. 
He was a man who was fighting a ceaseless battle, holding at arm's length, from morning till night, a 
horrible adversary who was forever trying to close with him—an adversary which would destroy him 
body and soul could it but fix its claws once more upon him. As I watched the grim, round-backed 
figure pacing the corridor or walking in the garden, this imminent danger seemed to take bodily shape, 
and I could almost fancy that I saw this most loathsome and dangerous of all the fiends crouching 
closely in his very shadow, like a half-cowed beast which slinks beside its keeper, ready at any 
unguarded moment to spring at his throat. And the dead woman, the woman who had spent her life in 
warding off this danger, took shape also to my imagination, and I saw her as a shadowy but beautiful 
presence which intervened for ever with arms uplifted to screen the man whom she loved. 

In some subtle way he divined the sympathy which I had for him, and he showed in his own silent 
fashion that he appreciated it. He even invited me once to share his afternoon walk, and although no 
word passed between us on this occasion, it was a mark of confidence which he had never shown to 
anyone before. He asked me also to index his library (it was one of the best private libraries in 
England), and I spent many hours in the evening in his presence, if not in his society, he reading at his 
desk and I sitting in a recess by the window reducing to order the chaos which existed among his 
books. In spite of these close relations I was never again asked to enter the chamber in the turret. 

And then came my revulsion of feeling. A single incident changed all my sympathy to loathing, and 



made me realize that my employer still remained all that he had ever been, with the additional vice of 
hypocrisy. What happened was as follows. 


One evening Miss Witherton had gone down to Broadway, the neighbouring village, to sing at a concert 
for some charity, and I, according to my promise, had walked over to escort her back. The drive sweeps 
round under the eastern turret, and I observed as I passed that the light was lit in the circular room. It 
was a summer evening, and the window, which was a little higher than our heads, was open. We were, 
as it happened, engrossed in our own conversation at the moment and we had paused upon the lawn 
which skirts the old turret, when suddenly something broke in upon our talk and turned our thoughts 
away from our own affairs. 

It was a voice—the voice undoubtedly of a woman. It was low— so low that it was only in that still night 
air that we could have heard it, but, hushed as it was, there was no mistaking its feminine timbre. It 
spoke hurriedly, gaspingly for a few sentences, and then was silent—a piteous, breathless, imploring 
sort of voice. Miss Witherton and I stood for an instant staring at each other. Then we walked quickly 
in the direction of the hall-door. 

"It came through the window," I said. 

"We must not play the part of eavesdroppers," she answered. "We must forget that we have ever heard 
it." 

There was an absence of surprise in her manner which suggested a new idea to me. 

"You have heard it before," I cried. 

"I could not help it. My own room is higher up on the same turret. It has happened frequently." 

"Who can the woman be?" 

"I have no idea. I had rather not discuss it." 

Her voice was enough to show me what she thought. But granting that our employer led a double and 
dubious life, who could she be, this mysterious woman who kept him company in the old tower? I 
knew from my own inspection how bleak and bare a room it was. She certainly did not live there. But 
in that case where did she come from? It could not be anyone of the household. They were all under the 
vigilant eyes of Mrs. Stevens. The visitor must come from without. But how? 

And then suddenly I remembered how ancient this building was, and how probable that some 
mediaeval passage existed in it. There is hardly an old castle without one. The mysterious room was the 
basement of the turret, so that if there were anything of the sort it would open through the floor. There 
were numerous cottages in the immediate vicinity. The other end of the secret passage might lie among 
some tangle of bramble in the neighbouring copse. I said nothing to anyone, but I felt that the secret of 
my employer lay within my power. 

And the more convinced I was of this the more I marvelled at the manner in which he concealed his 
true nature. Often as I watched his austere figure, I asked myself if it were indeed possible that such a 
man should be living this double life, and I tried to persuade myself that my suspicions might after all 
prove to be ill-founded. But there was the female voice, there was the secret nightly rendezvous in the 



turret-chamber—how could such facts admit of an innocent interpretation. I conceived a horror of the 
man. I was filled with loathing at his deep, consistent hypocrisy. 

Only once during all those months did I ever see him without that sad but impassive mask which he 
usually presented towards his fellow-man. For an instant I caught a glimpse of those volcanic fires 
which he had damped down so long. The occasion was an unworthy one, for the object of his wrath 
was none other than the aged charwoman whom I have already mentioned as being the one person who 
was allowed within his mysterious chamber. I was passing the corridor which led to the turret—for my 
own room lay in that direction—when I heard a sudden, startled scream, and merged in it the husky, 
growling note of a man who is inarticulate with passion. It was the snarl of a furious wild beast. Then I 
heard his voice thrilling with anger. "You would dare!" he cried. "You would dare to disobey my 
directions!" An instant later the charwoman passed me, flying down the passage, white-faced and 
tremulous, while the terrible voice thundered behind her. "Go to Mrs. Stevens for your money! Never 
set foot in Thorpe Place again!" Consumed with curiosity, I could not help following the woman, and 
found her round the comer leaning against the wall and palpitating like a frightened rabbit. 

"What is the matter, Mrs. Brown?" I asked. 

"It's master!" she gasped. "Oh, 'ow 'e frightened me! If you had seen 'is eyes, Mr. Cohnore, sir. I 
thought 'e would 'ave been the death of me." 

"But what had you done?" 

"Done, sir! Nothing. At least nothing to make so much of. Just laid my 'and on that black box of 
'is—'adn't even opened it, when in 'e came and you 'eard the way 'e went on. I've lost my place, and glad 
I am of it, for I would never trust myself within reach of 'im again." 

So it was the japanned box which was the cause of this outburst—the box from which he would never 
permit himself to be separated. What was the connection, or was there any connection between this and 
the secret visits of the lady whose voice I had overheard? Sir John Bollamore's wrath was enduring as 
well as fiery, for from that day Mrs. Brown, the charwoman, vanished from our ken, and Thorpe Place 
knew her no more. 

And now I wish to tell you the singular chance which solved all these strange questions and put my 
employer's secret in my possession. The story may leave you with some lingering doubts as to whether 
my curiosity did not get the better of my honour, and whether I did not condescend to play the spy. If 
you choose to think so I cannot help it, but can only assure you that, improbable as it may appear, the 
matter came about exactly as I describe it. 

The first stage in this denouement was that the small room in the turret became uninhabitable. This 
occurred through the fall of the worm-eaten oaken beam which supported the ceiling. Rotten with age, 
it snapped in the middle one morning, and brought down a quantity of plaster with it. Fortunately Sir 
John was not in the room at the time. His precious box was rescued from amongst the debris and 
brought into the library, where, henceforward, it was locked within his bureau. Sir John took no steps to 
repair the damage, and I never had an opportunity of searching for that secret passage, the existence of 
which I had surmised. As to the lady, I had thought that this would have brought her visits to an end, 
had I not one evening heard Mr. Richards asking Mrs. Stevens who the woman was whom he had 
overheard talking to Sir John in the library. I could not catch her reply, but I saw from her manner that 
it was not the first time that she had had to answer or avoid the same question. 



"You've heard the voice, Colmore?" said the agent. 

I confessed that I had. 

"And what do YOU think of it?" 

I shrugged my shoulders, and remarked that it was no business of mine. 

"Come, come, you are just as curious as any of us. Is it a woman or not?" 

"It is certainly a woman." 

"Which room did you hear it from?" 

"From the turret-room, before the ceiling fell." 

"But I heard it from the library only last night. I passed the doors as I was going to bed, and I heard 
something wailing and praying just as plainly as I hear you. It may be a woman—" 

"Why, what else COULD it be?" 

He looked at me hard. 

"There are more things in heaven and earth," said he. "If it is a woman, how does she get there?" 

"I don’t know." 

"No, nor I. But if it is the other thing—but there, for a practical business man at the end of the 
nineteenth century this is rather a ridiculous line of conversation." He turned away, but I saw that he 
felt even more than he had said. To all the old ghost stories of Thorpe Place a new one was being added 
before our very eyes. It may by this time have taken its pennanent place, for though an explanation 
came to me, it never reached the others. 

And my explanation came in this way. I had suffered a sleepless night from neuralgia, and about 
midday I had taken a heavy dose of chlorodyne to alleviate the pain. At that time I was finishing the 
indexing of Sir John Bollamore's library, and it was my custom to work there from five till seven. On 
this particular day I struggled against the double effect of my bad night and the narcotic. I have already 
mentioned that there was a recess in the library, and in this it was my habit to work. I settled down 
steadily to my task, but my weariness overcame me and, falling back upon the settee, I dropped into a 
heavy sleep. 

How long I slept I do not know, but it was quite dark when I awoke. Confused by the chlorodyne which 
I had taken, I lay motionless in a semi-conscious state. The great room with its high walls covered with 
books loomed darkly all round me. A dim radiance from the moonlight came through the farther 
window, and against this lighter background I saw that Sir John Bollamore was sitting at his study 
table. His well-set head and clearly cut profile were sharply outlined against the glimmering square 
behind him. He bent as I watched him, and I heard the sharp turning of a key and the rasping of metal 
upon metal. As if in a dream I was vaguely conscious that this was the japanned box which stood in 



front of him, and that he had drawn something out of it, something squat and uncouth, which now lay 
before him upon the table. I never realized—it never occurred to my bemuddled and torpid brain that I 
was intruding upon his privacy, that he imagined himself to be alone in the room. And then, just as it 
rushed upon my horrified perceptions, and I had half risen to announce my presence, I heard a strange, 
crisp, metallic clicking, and then the voice. 

Yes, it was a woman's voice; there could not be a doubt of it. But a voice so charged with entreaty and 
with yearning love, that it will ring for ever in my ears. It came with a curious faraway tinkle, but every 
word was clear, though faint—very faint, for they were the last words of a dying woman. 

"I am not really gone, John," said the thin, gasping voice. "I am here at your very elbow, and shall be 
until we meet once more. I die happy to think that morning and night you will hear my voice. Oh, John, 
be strong, be strong, until we meet again." 

I say that I had risen in order to announce my presence, but I could not do so while the voice was 
sounding. I could only remain half lying, half sitting, paralysed, astounded, listening to those yearning 
distant musical words. And he—he was so absorbed that even if I had spoken he might not have heard 
me. But with the silence of the voice came my half articulated apologies and explanations. He sprang 
across the room, switched on the electric light, and in its white glare I saw him, his eyes gleaming with 
anger, his face twisted with passion, as the hapless charwoman may have seen him weeks before. 

"Mr. Colmore!" he cried. "You here! What is the meaning of this, sir?" 

With halting words I explained it all, my neuralgia, the narcotic, my luckless sleep and singular 
awakening. As he listened the glow of anger faded from his face, and the sad, impassive mask closed 
once more over his features. 

"My secret is yours, Mr. Colmore," said he. "I have only myself to blame for relaxing my precautions. 
Half confidences are worse than no confidences, and so you may know all since you know so much. 
The story may go where you will when I have passed away, but until then I rely upon your sense of 
honour that no human soul shall hear it from your lips. I am proud still—God help me!—or, at least, I am 
proud enough to resent that pity which this story would draw upon me. I have smiled at envy, and 
disregarded hatred, but pity is more than I can tolerate. 

"You have heard the source from which the voice comes—that voice which has, as I understand, excited 
so much curiosity in my household. I am aware of the rumours to which it has given rise. These 
speculations, whether scandalous or superstitious, are such as I can disregard and forgive. What I 
should never forgive would be a disloyal spying and eavesdropping in order to satisfy an illicit 
curiosity. But of that, Mr. Colmore, I acquit you. 

"When I was a young man, sir, many years younger than you are now, I was launched upon town 
without a friend or adviser, and with a purse which brought only too many false friends and false 
advisers to my side. I drank deeply of the wine of life—if there is a man living who has drunk more 
deeply he is not a man whom I envy. My purse suffered, my character suffered, my constitution 
suffered, stimulants became a necessity to me, I was a creature from whom my memory recoils. And it 
was at that time, the time of my blackest degradation, that God sent into my life the gentlest, sweetest 
spirit that ever descended as a ministering angel from above. She loved me, broken as I was, loved me, 
and spent her life in making a man once more of that which had degraded itself to the level of the 
beasts. 



"But a fell disease struck her, and she withered away before my eyes. In the hour of her agony it was 
never of herself, of her own sufferings and her own death that she thought. It was all of me. The one 
pang which her fate brought to her was the fear that when her influence was removed I should revert to 
that which I had been. It was in vain that I made oath to her that no drop of wine would ever cross my 
lips. She knew only too well the hold that the devil had upon me—she who had striven so to loosen it— 
and it haunted her night and day the thought that my soul might again be within his grip. 

"It was from some friend’s gossip of the sick room that she heard of this invention—this phonograph— 
and with the quick insight of a loving woman she saw how she might use it for her ends. She sent me to 
London to procure the best which money could buy. With her dying breath she gasped into it the words 
which have held me straight ever since. Lonely and broken, what else have I in all the world to uphold 
me? But it is enough. Please God, I shall face her without shame when He is pleased to reunite us! That 
is my secret, Mr. Colmore, and whilst I live I leave it in your keeping." 
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The Basic Law (Constitution) provides for religious freedom, and the Government generally respects 
this right in practice. 

There was no change in the status of respect for religious freedom during the period covered by this 
report. 

Relations between the various religious communities are amicable. The Government does not recognize 
Scientology as a religion and views it as an economic enterprise. Concerns that Scientology's ideology 
is opposed to a democratic state have led to the screening of firms and individuals in some sectors of 
business and employment. 

The U.S. Government discusses religious freedom with the Government in the context of its overall 
dialog and policy of promoting human rights. The status of Scientology was the subject of many 
discussions. The U.S. Government has maintained consistently that the determination that any 
organization is religious is for the organization itself. The U.S. Government has expressed concerns 
over infringement of individual rights because of religious affiliation and over the potential for 
discrimination in international trade posed by the screening of foreign firms for possible affiliation with 
Scientology. 

Many religions and denominations have been granted public corporation status. Among them are the 
Lutheran and Catholic Churches and Judaism, as well as the Mormons, Seventh-Day Adventists, 
Mennonites, Baptists, Methodists, Christian Scientists, and the Salvation Army. The Berlin state 
government has denied Jehovah's Witnesses public corporation status. 
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Section I. Government Policies on Freedom of Religion 
Legal/Policy Framework 

The Basic Law (Constitution) provides for religious freedom, and the Government generally respects 
this right in practice. 

Religious organizations need not be registered. Most religious organizations are registered and treated 
as nonprofit associations and, therefore, enjoy tax-exempt status. State level authorities review these 
submissions and routinely grant this status. Organizations must register at a local or municipal court 
and provide evidence (through their own statutes) that they are a religion and thus contribute socially, 
spiritually, or materially to society. Local tax offices occasionally conduct reviews of tax-exempt status. 

Church and state are separate, although historically a special partnership exists between the State and 
those religious communities that have the status of a "corporation under public law." If they fulfill 
certain requirements, including assurance of permanency, size of the organization, and an indispensable 
loyalty to the State, organizations may request that they be granted "public corporation" status, which, 
among other things, entitles them to levy taxes on their members that are collected for them by the 
State. Organizations pay a fee to the Government for this service. Not all public corporations avail 
themselves of this privilege. The decision to grant public corporation status is made at the state level. 
State governments also subsidize various institutions affiliated with public corporations, such as 
church-run schools and hospitals. 

State subsidies also are provided to some religious organizations for historical and cultural reasons. 
Some Jewish synagogues have been built with state financial assistance because of the State's role in 
the destruction of synagogues in 1938 and throughout the Nazi period. Repairs to and restoration of 
some Christian churches and monasteries are undertaken with state financial support because of the 
expropriation by the State of church lands in 1803 during the Napoleonic period. Having taken from 
the churches the means with which they earned money to repair their buildings, the State recognized an 
obligation to cover the cost of those repairs. Subsidies are paid only to those buildings affected by the 
1803 reforms. Newer buildings do not receive subsidies for upkeep. 

Religious Demography 

No census that could provide official statistics on religions and creeds has been conducted since 1987. 
However, unofficial estimates and figures provided by the organizations give an approximate 
breakdown of the current membership of the country's denominations. The Evangelical Church, which 
includes Lutheran, Uniate, and Reformed Protestant Churches, has 27.4 million members, who 
constitute 33.4 percent of the population. Statistical offices in the Church estimate that 1.1 million 
church members (or 4 percent) attend weekly religious services. The Catholic Church has a 
membership of 27.4 million or 33.4 percent of the population. According to the Church’s statistics, 4.8 
million Catholics (or 17.5 percent) actively participate in weekly services. Muslims make up 



approximately 3.7 percent of the population, or about 3 million persons. 


Orthodox churches have approximately 1.1 million members, or 1.3 percent of the population. The 
Greek Orthodox Church is the largest, with approximately 450,000 members. The Romanian Orthodox 
Church has 300,000 members. The Serbian Orthodox Church has 200,000 members. The Russian 
Orthodox Church, Moscow Patriarchate has 50,000 members, while the Russian Orthodox Church 
Abroad has approximately 28,000 members. The Syrian Orthodox Church has 37,000 members, and 
the Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church has 35,000 members. 

Other Christian churches have approximately 1 million members, or 1.2 percent of the population. 
These include Adventists with 35,000 members, the Apostolate of Jesus Christ with 18,000 members, 
the Apostolate of Judah with 2,800 members, the Apostolic Community with 8,000 members, Baptists 
with 87,000 members, the Christian Congregation with 12,000 members, the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints (Monnons) with 39,000 members, the Evangelical Brotherhood in Germany with 
7,200 members, Jehovah’s Witnesses with 165,000 members, Menonites with 6,500 members, 
Methodists with 66,000 members, the New Apostolic Church with 430,000 members, Old Catholics 
with 25,000 members, the Salvation Anny with 2,000 members, Seventh-Day Adventists with 53,000 
members, the Union of Free Evangelical Churches with 30,500 members, the Union of Free 
Pentecostal Communities with 16,000 members, the Temple Society with 250 members, and the 
Quakers with 335 members. 

Jewish congregations have approximately 75,000 members and make up 0.1 percent of the population. 
According to press reports, the country's Jewish population is growing rapidly, and more than 100,000 
Jews from the former Soviet Union have joined the country's 30,000 Jews since 1990. Authorities in 
the Cologne-based Federal Administrative Office note that the pace of Jewish emigration from Russia 
has increased in recent months. 

The Unification Church has 850 members; the Church of Scientology has 8,000 members; the Hare 
Krishna society has 5,000 members; the Johannish Church has 3,500 members; the International Grail 
Movement has 2,300 members; Ananda Marga has 3,000 members; and Sri Chinmoy has 300 
members. 

Approximately 21.8 million persons, or 26.6 percent of the population either have no religious 
affiliation or belong to smaller religious organizations. 

Governmental Restrictions on Religious Freedom 

Federal and state governments do not restrict the right to worship. Difficulties sometimes arise between 
churches and state over tax matters. 

Jehovah's Witnesses are appealing to the Constitutional Court an April 1993 decision of the Berlin state 
government that denied the church public corporation status. In 1997 the Federal Administrative Court 
in Berlin upheld the Berlin state government's decision. The court concluded that the group did not 
offer the "indispensable loyalty" toward the democratic state "essential for lasting cooperation" 
because, for example, it forbade its members from participating in public elections. The group does 
enjoy the basic tax-exempt status afforded to most religious organizations. 

In March 2000, the Stuttgart administrative court dismissed a suit filed by a Muslim woman who was 
denied a teaching position in Baden-Wuerttemberg because she insisted on wearing a traditional 
headscarf in the classroom. The Baden-Wuerttemberg Minister of Education took the position that the 



scarf was a political symbol of female submission rather than a religious practice prescribed by Islam, 
and that the political act of donning a headscarf was unacceptable for a teacher as a role model. The 
minister permitted the woman to conduct the practice teaching required for her degree, but argued that 
allowing a teacher to wear a headscarf on the job would violate the religious and political neutrality 
legally required of all civil servants, including teachers. The court's decision emphasized the need for 
teachers to maintain religious neutrality and viewed the woman's insistence on wearing the headscarf as 
an indication that she was unsuited for teaching in Baden-Wuerttemberg public schools. The woman 
appealed the ruling; she is now a teacher at a public school for Muslims in Berlin, where she is allowed 
to wear a headscarf. In September 1999, the Lower Saxony Ministry of Education barred a teacher in 
Lower Saxony from wearing a headscarf in the classroom. She filed suit against the ruling. The case 
continued at mid-2000. Nonetheless, Muslim students are free to wear headscarves to school. 

Several states have published pamphlets detailing the ideology and practices of nonmainstream 
religions. States defend the practice by noting their responsibility to respond to citizens’ requests for 
infonnation about these groups. While many of the pamphlets are factual and relatively unbiased, 
others may hann the reputations of some groups through innuendo and inclusion in a report covering 
known dangerous cults or movements. Scientology is the focus of many such pamphlets, some of 
which warn of alleged dangers posed by Scientology to the political and economic system, and to the 
mental and financial well being of individuals. For example, the Hamburg Office for the Protection of 
the Constitution published "The Intelligence Service of the Scientology Organization," which outlines 
its claim that Scientology tried to infiltrate governments, offices, and companies, and that the church 
spies on its opponents, defames them, and "destroys" them. 

The Church of Scientology remained under scrutiny by both federal and state officials who contend 
that its ideology is opposed to democracy. Since 1997 Scientology has been under observation by the 
federal and state Offices for the Protection of the Constitution (OPC), "watchdog" agencies tasked with 
monitoring groups whose ideologies are deemed to be counter to the democratic order. (One state, 
Schleswig-Holstein, did not implement observation, since its constitution does not permit such 
activity.) In observing an organization, OPC officials seek to collect infonnation, mostly from written 
materials and firsthand accounts, to assess whether a "threat" exists. More intrusive methods would be 
subject to legal checks and would require evidence of involvement in treasonous or terrorist activity. 
Federal OPC authorities stated that no requests had been made to employ more intrustive methods, nor 
were any such requests envisioned. Observation is not an investigation into criminal wrongdoing, and 
no criminal charges have been brought against Scientology by the Government. 

In April 1998, an OPC agent was arrested by Swiss police after interviewing a contact in Basel while 
gathering information on Scientologists living in Baden-Wuerttemberg. The Government apologized, 
and in November 1999, he was convicted and sentenced to a 30-day suspended jail sentence for 
carrying out "illegal business of a foreign state." 

In November 1998, the federal OPC concluded that although there was no imminent danger for the 
political system or the economy of infiltration by Scientology, there were nevertheless indications of 
tendencies within Scientology, supported by its ideology and programmatic goals, which could be seen 
as directed against the country's free and democratic order. The June 1998 report to Parliament of the 
commission established in 1996 to investigate "so-called sects and psycho-groups," including 
Scientology, concluded that the Government should inform the public about dangers to health and 
property posed by psycho-cults and groups. The report did not classify Scientology as a religion, but as 
a profit-oriented psycho-group with totalitarian internal structures and undemocratic goals and 
recommended that observation of Scientology continue. 



The interministerial group of mid-level federal and state officials that exchanges information on 
Scientology-related issues continued its periodic meetings. The group published no report or policy 
compendium during the period covered by this report and remains purely consultative in purpose. 

In April 2000, the federal OPC concluded in its 250-page annual report for 1999 that the reasons for 
initiating observation of Scientology in 1997 were still valid. The six pages covering Scientology 
described the organization’s political ideology that is deemed to be antidemocratic. Employing quotes 
from the writings of Scientology founder L. Ron Hubbard and Scientology pamphlets and books to 
justify its conclusions, the OPC asserted that Scientology's goal was the establishment of a civilization 
where basic rights would be granted only to "non-aberrant" individuals (those who are "cleared" by 
means of Scientology's technologies). Only "non-aberrant" persons would be allowed to marry and 
bring children into the world. In the Scientology social system, there would be no human or basic rights 
that could be used as a defense against the State, nor would there be an independent judiciary. An 
intelligence organization, not bound by law, would conduct inquiries and take preventive and repressive 
measures. 

Government authorities contend that Scientology is not a religion but an economic enterprise and, 
therefore, sometimes have sought to deregister Scientology organizations previously registered as 
nonprofit associations and require them to register as commercial enterprises. In December 1999, the 
Stuttgart administrative court ruled that the state of Baden-Wuerttemberg could not deregister the 
Church of Scientology as an ideological nonprofit organization, stating that Scientology's economic 
activities could not be classified as commercial if such activities were used to accomplish the 
organization's ideological purposes. The state appealed the decision. In August 1999, the city of 
Munich revoked the nonprofit status of the local Scientology organization. In June 1999, the Munich 
administrative court rejected an appeal by Scientology and upheld the November 1995 decision by the 
city of Munich to deprive the Scientology-affiliated Celebrity Center Munich of its status as a nonprofit 
organization. With the exception of the Church of Scientology in Baden-Wuerttemberg, no Scientology 
organization in Germany has tax-exempt status. 

Scientologists continued to report discrimination because of their beliefs. A number of state and local 
offices share information on individuals known to be Scientologists. Some local, state, and federal 
agencies, businesses (including major international corporations), and other organizations require job 
applicants and bidders on contracts to sign a declaration, commonly referred to as a "sect-filter," stating 
that they are not affiliated with the teachings of L. Ron Hubbard or used the technologies of L. Ron 
Hubbard. (However, the term "sect filter" is misleading because the declarations are Scientology 
specific and in practice do not refer to any other group; they could more accurately be described as 
"Scientology filters.") The Government imposed the use of such declarations on companies bidding on 
contracts to provide training courses. In April 2000, the Hamburg administrative court dismissed the 
suit of two Scientology members against the city-state of Hamburg for its use of "sect filters." Some 
state governments also screen companies bidding contracts relating to training and the handling and 
processing of personal data. The private sector has followed the example set by the federal government 
and on occasion has required foreign firms that wish to do business in the country to declare any 
affiliation that they or their employees may have with Scientology. The Federal Property Office has 
barred the sale of some real estate to Scientologists, noting that the federal Finance Ministry has urged 
that such sales be avoided, if possible. Scientologists reported employment difficulties, and, in the state 
of Bavaria, applicants for state civil service positions must complete questionnaires detailing any 
relationship that they may have with Scientology. Bavaria identified some state employees as 
Scientologists and has required them to complete the questionnaire. The questionnaire specifically 



states that the failure to complete the form will result in the employment application not being 
considered. Some of these employees have refused, and at least one has fded suit in the local 
administrative court. The case is pending. However, according to Bavarian and federal officials, no 
state employees in Bavaria lost a job or was denied employment solely because of association with 
Scientology; Scientology officials confirm this statement. 

In a well-publicized court case, a higher social court in Rheinland-Pfalz ruled in January 1999 that a 
Scientologist was allowed to run her au pair agency, for which the state labor ministry had refused to 
renew her license in 1994, solely based on her Scientology membership. The judge ruled that the 
question of a person’s reliability hinges on the person and not on membership in the Church of 
Scientology. The ruling is under appeal by the state labor office. No damages had been awarded as of 
June 30, 2000. 

Scientologists have taken grievances to the courts. Legal rulings have been mixed. Some individuals 
who had been fired because they are Scientologists sued their employers for "unfair dismissal." Several 
have reached out of court settlements with employers. 

In 1998 the Church of Scientology filed a suit in Berlin to enjoin the Berlin interior ministry from the 
alleged practice of bribing members of Scientology to "spy" on other members. The case is pending. 

At the end of 1999 and continuing into early 2000, Hamburg's Sect Commissioner expressed public 
concern about Microsoft's Windows 2000, because one of its software functions was developed by a 
firm whose chief executive officer is a Scientologist. Although the federal Office for Security in 
Information Technology (BSI) has not yet made an investigation of the software, some Federal 
government offices are procuring Windows 2000. 

Scientology held exhibitions in a number of cities to explain the church to citizens and encountered 
serious difficulties. In Fra nk furt in February 2000, a Scientology exhibit in the cafe of a well-known, 
city-owned museum sparked significant criticism, with city officials speaking out against Scientology 
and the exhibit. However, Scientology's recently-established information office in Fra nk furt has 
generated little or no public controversy. In March 2000, a Scientology exhibit at the Leipzig book fair 
provoked complaints about what some visitors considered aggressive marketing tactics in the hall, and 
Leipzig authorities are reviewing whether to allow the exhibitors to return next year. In April 2000, 
Scientology was able to rent the public congress center in Hannover for a 2-day exhibition, after a hotel 
withdrew its reservation upon learning it was a booking for a Scientology event. 

The Federal Press and Infonnation Office's Visitor’s Bureau intervened in April 2000 with a Berlin 
hotel, forcing the hotel to cancel Scientology's reservations for rooms for an exhibit titled "What is 
Scientology?" The hotel claimed that the Visitor's Bureau threatened to cancel several hundred 
thousand dollars worth of reservations if Scientology were allowed to exhibit in the hotel. 

Most major political parties continued to exclude Scientologists from membership, arguing that 
Scientology is not a religion but a for-profit organization whose goals and principles are antidemocratic 
and thus incompatible with those of the political parties. However, there has been only one known 
instance of enforcement of this ban. A Bonn state court upheld the practice in 1997, ruling that a 
political party had the right to exclude from its organization those persons who do not identify 
themselves with the party's basic goals. 


The right to provide religious chaplaincies in the military, hospitals, and prisons is not dependent on the 



public corporation status of a religious community. The Ministry of Defense currently is reviewing the 
possibility of Islamic clergymen providing religious services in the military, although none of the many 
Islamic communities has the status of a corporation under public law. 

The right to provide religious instruction at public schools also is no longer confined to religious 
communities with public corporation status. In November 1998, the Berlin Higher Regional Court 
ruled that the Islamic Federation had to be given the opportunity to provide religious instruction in the 
Berlin public schools even though it was not a corporation under public law. The decision drew 
criticism from the many Islamic organizations not represented by the Islamic Federation. The state of 
Berlin appealed the ruling on the grounds that the Islamic Federation is not a religious organization. 

The state has expressed its concerns about the Islamic Federation's alleged li nk s to Milli Gorus, a 
radical Turkish organization classified as an extremist organization by the Office for the Protection of 
the Constitution. The court ruled against Berlin in February 2000. Berlin authorities are now reviewing 
applications submitted by the Islamic Federation to begin classes for Islamic religious education in 
Berlin public schools. 

There were no reports of religious detainees or prisoners. 

Forced Religious Conversion of Minor U.S. Citizens 

There were no reports of the Forced Religious Conversion of Minor U.S. Citizens who had been 
abducted or illegally removed from the United States, or of the Government's refusal to allow such 
citizens to be returned to the United States. 

Section II. Societal Attitudes 

Germany is becoming an increasingly secular state. Regular attendance at religious services is 
decreasing. After over four decades of Communist rule, Eastern Germans had become far more secular 
than their Western cousins. Church representatives note that only 5 to 10 percent of Eastern Germans 
belong to a religious organization. 

Relations between the various religious communities are amicable. Several major political parties 
generally hold ecumenical religious services prior to beginning their national conventions. Religious 
organizations and political and educational foundations hold seminars and discussion panels to promote 
interreligious understanding. 

Religious broadcasters have access to the media. For example, television carries many programs 
produced by mainstream and minority religious groups. 

Anti-Semitic acts decreased 28 percent, with 433 incidents reported in the first 9 months of 1999, 
compared with 522 during the same period in 1998. These incidents included, in part, 314 cases 
involving distribution of anti-Semitic materials or the display of symbols of banned organizations, 27 
cases of desecration of cemeteries, and 12 cases of bodily injury. 

Holocaust Memorial Day wreaths to commemorate Holocaust victims in Leipzig were burned shortly 
before midnight on January 27, 2000. (Five wreaths and several flower bouquets had been placed in a 
ceremony presided over by Leipzig's lord mayor and attended by a number of local officials.) Two days 
later, approximately 150 demonstrators peaceably gathered to express their outrage over what 
happened. Local authorities criticized the burning but have not determined who ignited the fire. In 
April 2000, a young man affiliated with a radical rightwing political party was arrested for throwing a 
Molotov cocktail at the synagogue in Erfurt the week before. No one was injured and the damage was 



minor. The overwhelming majority of the perpetrators of anti-Semitic acts were frustrated, largely 
apolitical youths and a small core of rightwing extremists. 

There was no progress as of mid-2000 in the investigation of the 1998 bombing of the grave of Heinz 
Galinski, chairman of the Jewish Community of Berlin until his death in 1992. 

Scientologists continued to report instances of societal discrimination (see Section I). In Stuttgart in 
March 2000, the efforts of Scientology members to promote an exhibit in the city's pedestrian shopping 
zone led to complaints from individual citizens who were offended by the Scientologists' efforts to talk 
to them. 

Section III. U.S. Government Policy 

The U.S. government discusses religious freedom with the Government in the context of its overall 
dialog and policy of promoting human rights. The status of Scientology was the subject of many 
discussions. The U.S. Government has expressed its concerns over of infringement of individual rights 
because of religious affiliation and over the potential for discrimination in international trade posed by 
the screening of foreign firms for possible Scientology affiliation. U.S. Government officials have 
discussed with state and federal authorities U.S. concerns about the violation of individual rights posed 
by the use of declarations of Scientology affiliation. U.S. officials frequently have made the point that 
the use of such "filters" to prevent persons from practicing their professions, solely based on their 
beliefs, is an abuse of their rights, as well as a discriminatory business practice. 
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CHRONIC CONSTIPATION 

by Arnold Ehret 

The second part of this booklet is an essay by Dr. Benedict Lust. Although the copyright on the booklet 
says 1922, and thus that date probably puts the entire booklet into the public domain, from internal 
evidence it is clear that Lust's essay was written (or re-edited) after the age of Television. Thus it is not 
included here. 
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The Internal Uncleanliness of Man 

Chronic constipation is the worst and most common crime against life and mankind—a crime 
unconsciously committed, and one whose full enormity is not yet fully realized. It stands accused of 
being one of the principal causative factors of all physical and mental diseases. I know as a fact, from 
my practical experience with thousands of chronically diseased, that the life of man, and the extent of 
his mental and spiritual capabilities are largely influenced by the condition of the alimentary tract. It is 
certainly very important that the brain and nerves of man are supplied with pure blood, and are not 
dependent on blood, polluted with impurities, arising from an unclean alimentary canal. "Unclean" is 
too mild a word, when we are dealing with the worst kind of a filthy condition. 

It is a fact that man, the product of the present "civilized" society of this much vaunted "advanced" 
twentieth century, is bom unhealthy, because his mother, during pregnancy, is almost invariably 
suffering from constipation. And I say further, that while in this state, she usually eats two to three 
times as much as is necessary. This causes the so-called normal, more or less healthy man, to be 
somewhat encumbered from infancy. And to a much greater extent, is the constipated one—who is 
loaded with such a mass of internal filth, that it can only be called "indescribable." His alimentary tract, 
reaching up from the mouth of the anus to his throat, is filled with a morbid mucus—undigested, 
decayed and retained food-substances, all of which are in a state of fermentation and putrefaction. His 
intestines have never had a perfect cleansing during his entire life. At the conclusion of each discharge, 
the anus must be artificially cleansed, which shows that the internal walls of the intestines must also 
retain, after each passage, quantities of this same filth. 

A physician of Berlin, whose life work was the performing of autopsies, stated that 60 per cent of all 
the corpses contained in the alimentary canal various foreign mater—worms and putrefied feces—and he 
further stated that in nearly all cases the walls of the intestines and colon were lined with a crust of 
hardened feces, making it evident that these organs had degenerated to a state of utter inefficiency. 
Progressive American physicians are rapidly awakening to the fact that retained fecal matter is one of 
the chief causes of disease. Autopsies are constantly revealing indescribable filthy astounding 
conditions. One physician publishes the following: 

"I have found a prototype of the cause of all diseases of the human body, the foundation of premature 
old age and death. Surprising as it may seem, out of two hundred and eighty-four cases of autopsy held, 
but twenty-eight colons were found to be free from hardened feces and in a normal and healthy state. 
The others, as described above, were to a more or less extent incrusted with hardened, rotten, rejected 
food material. Many were distended to twice their natural size throughout their whole length with a 
small hole through the center and almost universally these last cases mentioned had regular bowel 
evacuations daily. Some of them contained large worms from four to six inches in length. 

"My experience from day to day developed startling discoveries in the form of worms and nests of 
eggs, that we daily get from patients, accompanied by blood and pus. As I stood looking at the colon 
and reservoir of death, I expressed myself in wonder that any one can live a week, much less for years, 
with such a cesspool of death and contagion always with him. The absorption of the deadly poison back 



into the circulation cannot help but cause all the contagious diseases. The recent treatment of 
hemorrhage of the bowels in typhoid fever has shown it to be caused by maggots and worms eating into 
the sensitive membrane and tapping a vein or artery. In fact, my experience during the past ten years 
has proven, by the rapid recovery of all diseases after the colon was cleansed, that in the colon itself 
lies the basic cause of almost all human ailments." 

That this revolting and indescribable condition arises from the almost universal ignorance of right 
selection of food, reveals why the "Mucus less Diet Healing System" is such an important discovery 
and development for the regeneration of mankind. 

On the outside, the man of today is carefully groomed, perhaps unnecessarily and over carefully clean; 
while inside he is dirtier than the dirtiest animal—whose anus is as clean as its mouth, provided said 
animal has not been "domesticated" by "civilized" man. 

Long ago Naturopathy proved, that in every disease there is a constitutional encumbrance of foreign 
matter, a clogging-up of the system. That statement of fact is not sufficiently explicit. The encumbering 
matters, substances which would become dangerous if they were foreign to the body, and of no use to 
the system, consist of masses of accumulated feces, undigested food, morbid mucus, and retained 
superfluous water, all in a state of fermentation and decomposition. Truly, chronically constipated man 
constantly carries in his intestines a veritable cesspool, by which the blood stream is continually 
polluted and poisoned, a fact which only a skilled observer can at once detect by facial diagnosis. 
Official medical science and the inexpert layman do not suspect "constipation" when the individual 
consumes from three to five meals a day, while he is having one so-called, good bowel movement. Man 
imagines that his "comfortable fatted" body is a sign of health; at the same time he is as much in fear of 
a cold wind and "germs" as he is of the devil. When such a "well-fed" man who is usually constipated, 
takes a fast or is put on a "mucus-less diet"—as I have advised hundreds as their last resort—will 
discharge masses of putrescent filth, fetid urine loaded with mucus, salt, uric acid, fat, drugs, albumen 
and pus, according to his disease. 

The most surprising effect of these treatments is the immense quantity of the discharged feces and the 
fetid exhalation from both the mouth and skin. But the most important "discharge" is the elimination 
through the circulation into the urine. The urine of everybody will then show a sediment of mucus as 
soon as he fasts a little or reduces the quantity of his food, or makes a change toward natural, mucus 
less foods. Doctors call it "disease" and it is in fact a self-cleansing process of the body. 

This self-elimination through the circulation is the body's most wonderful healing work of every 
disease. To control this process by food and food quantities is the only true, natural and most perfect 
therapeutic art of healing and is in no other "treatment" so successfully accomplished as in the "Mucus 
less Diet Healing System." 

This elimination—especially that of the sick man after a long period of misery, suffering and 
unsuccessful medical treatment—is man's "greatest event." He now realizes what he had never thought 
of—and what only a few physicians in the world have ever understood as I did, through thousands of 
cases—that mostly all civilized men are walking, living cesspools, due to chronic constipation. 

All his former unsuccessful treatments now appear to him in a tragic-comical light. He now knows 
exactly where the source of his suffering is to be found, no matter what the name of the disease may be. 
He now understands that he was wrongly and ignorantly treated by the doctors who "suppressed the 
disease," without eliminating the filth, which was retained in his entire system, especially in his 



alimentary canal, since childhood, and which condition constituted the principal causative factor of the 
disease. 

The Effect of Laxatives 

I believe that neither physicians nor laymen really know or understand how and why the body performs 
the laxative effect of these different remedies. Official medical science knows very little about the 
"why" of the drugs. Their application is based upon the experience only that each one has "a special 
effect." 

All laxatives contain more or less poisons, that is, to enter the circulation in a concentrated form. The 
protective instinct of the body reacts instantly by a greater water supply into the stomach from the 
blood in order to dissolve and weaken the dangerous substance; the intestines are stimulated for 
increased and quickened activity, and so the "solution" is discharged, only taking parts of the feces 
along. This is the physiological explanation, and you can see that the effect is an abnormal stimulation 
of vitality in general, and of the intestinal nerves in particular. It is an open secret that all laxatives 
finally fail, because the constantly overloaded intestines are being over-stimulated by the laxatives and 
thereby slowly paralyzed. To continually increase the laxatives year after year, instead of changing the 
diet, means SUICIDE—slow, but sure. 

The Real and Deeper Cause of Constipation 

Constipation itself is a disease, and a really "severe" one, at that, because in severe cases it burdens the 
system with a heavy load of filth, sometimes weighing as much as ten pounds or more. Disease as such 
is an abnormal, unnatural condition; even "orthodox" physicians agree on that. We should expire slowly 
and painlessly, when vitality is exhausted, had we not lived with disease and suffering. That cases of 
"natural death" are becoming more infrequent nowadays is further proof of the depths we have sunken 
into in the "swamps of civilization." 

Constipation—this most common disease—has not decreased or improved in spite of thousands of 
remedies for sale on the market, and in spite of so-called medical science; simply, because the "diet of 
civilization" is unnatural. The human intestines are not organized at all for this unnatural food to either 
digest it perfectly, or to expel the unused residue. 

Very little is known about foods that are constipating, and those of the opposite kind. What I wrote and 
proved in my book, "Rational Fasting and Regeneration Diet," regarding the fundamental causative 
factors of all diseases, constitutes the deepest insight known into the nature of chronic constipation. 

Don't you know that bookbinder's paste is made of fine white flour, rice or potatoes? That glue is made 
from flesh, gristle and bones? Don’t you know how sticky these substances are? Don’t you know that 
skimmed milk, buttermilk and cream are the best ingredients to furnish sticky base for colors for 
painting? That the white of eggs will stick paper or cloths so perfectly that it resists dissolution in 
water? Every housewife and cook knows how oils and fats stick to the sides of a pan. At least 90 per 
cent of the "diet of civilization" contains these sticky foods and man stuffs himself daily with awful 
mixtures of them. Thus the digestive tract is not only clogged up through constipation, but literally 
glued together with sticky mucus and feces. 

Herewith the "mystery" of chronic constipation is unveiled and the story told of the fundamental 
causative factor of all diseases. Disease is but internal uncleanliness—this simply states a true but 
woeful fact. Fruits, green leaf and starch less vegetables do not contain these pasty, gluey mucus 
substances and are natural foods—yet little credit has been given them by doctors or laymen. I will lift 



the veil and show why they fail to understand. Fruit acids and mineral-rich vegetable juices dissolve the 
pasty mucus encumbrances. Fruit sugar causes and develops their fermentation and forms gases. This 
so greatly feared fermentation of the inside filth is another necessary stirring up "process" to prepare 
them for elimination. Acid and fermented starch and glue lose their sticky ability as soon as they 
ferment. If an average meat eater or a child fed mostly on starchy foods accidentally eats too freely of 
good, sweet fruits, a "revolution" in the alimentary canal, with diarrhea usually sets in, and fever is 
caused through the increased fermentation. 

In severe cases, if a doctor stops the diarrhea and feeds, as is usually the procedure, the patient dies, 
because Nature was kept from accomplishing the cleansing process. The partly dissolved poisons 
remain in the system, causing death. 

The patient literally suffocates in his own mire of filth, accumulated during his life from wrong food 
material and over-eating. If he does not die, his case ordinarily becomes chronic, which means: Nature 
is continually trying to expel poisonous mucus and gases, in spite of all obstructions and counteracting 
remedies. The constipation merely aggravates the process. Instead of eating less, and then only 
loosening foods, the chronic patient stuffs himself more and more with wrong foods, becomes fatter 
every day and even takes pleasure in his increased weight. In fact, this over-weight, called health by the 
misguided ones, is mostly accumulated feces—water—and various kinds of filth. In most cases of 
tuberculosis, these conditions are typical. Five to six meals a day and one bowel movement or even 
less—no wonder he takes on weight, looks "full of vigor"—but can never be cured. 

Nourishing and Curing Laxatives 

No advance physician will deny the relation between any disease and constipation. But today people 
are far away from Nature and the truth, and they are kept more and more in darkness—when taken sick 
they do just the opposite of what they should do. The slightest indisposition, a little headache or cold, 
which is the result of insufficient bowel movement, is treated with more, and so-called better eating—in 
spite of a decreased appetite. This is the main reason why Influenza, the "Flu," became a fatal disease. 
Formerly "Flu" was as easy to cure as the harmless "Grippe"—a self-cleansing process of the body, 
mostly prevalent in springtime. Knowing nothing of "scientific medicine," germs, eta., the patient 
instinctively followed his lack of appetite, took a mild laxative and very rapidly recovered; usually he 
felt much better after than before the "healing" disease. Today, he is falsely taught that a germ is 
responsible—and not his dangerous unhygienic habits. He eats too much, which is against the law of 
Nature, instead of fasting the way every ailing animal cures itself. But the amount of internal impurities 
and auto-toxins of man exceed those of any diseased animal. A long fast, therefore, would kill the 
majority of sick men; however, they would not die by starvation, but would become suffocated from 
their own poisonous filth. As an authority in fasting I know full well the reason why a fast is so feared 
by most people, and that it has been misapplied by laymen. It is a crime to advise a constipated patient 
to fast until his tongue is clean, before removing the "deposits of poisons" from his intestines. I could 
only succeed in curing very old, severe cases of chronic constipation by relatively long fasts. Man, in 
regard to health, is more degenerated than any kind of animal. He lost his reason, so to say, about 
matters of which he thinks the animal has none at all. Yet! his intelligence places him far above the 
animal and enables him to assist Nature to overcome obstructions and difficulties that could become 
dangerous. That is the philosophical sense of the Art of Naturopathy. 

Therefore, if you want to cure chronic constipation perfectly and without any harm, you must change 
your diet, and instead of using foods which produce disease and constipation, eat really nourishing 
foods which loosen up, dissolve and cure. But people are ignorant regarding this truth just as they are 
about fasting, and they try to do things without previous experience or knowledge, and failure is 



usually the result. What I call "Mucusless Diet" consists of fresh, ripe fruits and starchless vegetables, 
for they are the ideal foods, and the fundamental remedies for all diseases. Of course, the application 
must be intelligently advised by a practitioner graduated from my school of the Mucusless Diet Healing 
System, or a personal knowledge can be received through the study of my book, the "Mucusless Diet 
Healing System." 

It is an "eating-your-way-to-health" treatment, and consequently the most reasonable method of curing, 
because wrong eating is the causative factor in all diseases. 

These mucusless, nourishing and "laxative," that is dissolving foods, form new blood; the best blood 
that has ever run through your veins—and at once start the so-called constitutional cure of the body. The 
circulation of the new blood, penneating every part of the system, dissolves and eliminates the morbid 
mucus, which is clogging up the entire human organism; it especially loosens the deep-seated 
impurities in the intestines and renovates the whole system. This, then is the great enlightening fact- 
why constipation not only can be perfectly cured, but why the "Mucusless Diet" cures when all other 
treatments have failed. 

In severe cases of chronic constipation it is advisable in the beginning, to use as a help, a harmless 
laxative, to remove the solid obstructions of feces in the intestines; in other words, to eject the worst 
filth out of a clogged-up pipe system. Enemas consisting of clear, warm water are also a good help in 
the beginning. 

Among numerous laxatives on the market those of botanical origin are the least harmful. After many 
years of experience, I have prepared a "special mixture" of this kind. It has the advantage of removing 
the old, solid feces, obstructions and mucus, from the intestines, without causing the usual diarrhea and 
constipation as an after effect. It is to be used in the beginning only, as an aid, and will not have to be 
used continually. As soon as the intestines are cleansed from the retained masses of feces and other 
obstructions and the mucusless or mucus-lean diet is taken up, you will realize the truth of the 
previously stated facts. You will then perceive with both your eyes and with your nose that I have not 
exaggerated. And you will become convinced that the state of obstruction was not only localized in 
your intestines, but that all passages of your entire system were obstructed and constipated with mucus, 
from your head to your toes. 

You will then experience the fonnerly unbelievable fact—that any kind of disease—even those 
considered incurable by all doctors—under my treatment soon begin to improve and are finally cured, if 
a cure is at all possible, simply because the source of poisoning of the system—the chronic 
constipation—is eliminated. Then the new blood, derived from natural food, circulates "unpoisoned" 
through the entire system and dissolves and eliminates every local symptom, even in the most deep- 
seated cases; and it removes the impurities of the entire system, which were mainly supplied from the 
deposits of poisons and morbid mucus in the intestines, which condition is called Chronic Constipation. 

Conclusion 

"Life is a tragedy of nutrition" is a statement I made many years ago. Everyone knows we dig our 
graves with our teeth, but the saddest of all is the present-day superstition of 99 per cent of the people— 
the most highly educated and the ignorant—the healthy as well as sick—the rich and the poor—that we 
must eat more concentrated food when weak or sick. Concentrated food, high protein and starchy foods 
are the most constipating which, as shown in this booklet, accumulate in the form of waste in the 
alimentary canal. The so-called "good stool" daily is in reality constipation and you may now see that 
constipation is the main source of every disease and that the average person suffering from constipation 



can only be healed perfectly by a diet, free from STICKY—GLUEY—PASTY properties and that is a 
MUCUSLESS DIET. 


You may improve your elimination temporarily through laxative remedies—special physical exercises— 
vibration, massages and various other methods, but you cannot clean out the old obstructions from the 
alimentary canal and regenerate and cleanse the whole system as long as you eat the same mucus and 
toxic-forming foods which have caused and continue causing your constipation and all other ailments 
of the human body. 


ECONOMICAL LIVING 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Century Cook Book, by Mary Ronald 
Copyright, 1895, by 
The Century Co. 

A very pleasant book called “$10.00 Enough” explains how a family of two lived well on that sum per 
week, including house rent and wages of one servant. Mrs. Rorer says $2.00 per head a week is a 
liberal allowance. Articles are published giving directions for living on ten cents a day; also of dinners 
for six people costing twenty-five cents. In examining these formulae it is evident that in order to 
accomplish this very small cost of living, one must first understand the comparative values of foods, so 
as to select those which at low prices furnish the necessary nourishment, and secondly, to be able to 
cook them in such a way as to make them acceptable; in fact the rule holds good, however high the 
scale of living, that the proper cooking of food counts for more than the cost of it. The cheap and the 
expensive articles can be equally spoiled in the cooking; while the cheap ones, well cooked, are more 
esteemed than the high-priced ones poorly prepared. The first thing excluded from the list of cheap 
nutritive foods is white bread. Refining the flour to the whiteness of the so-called best qualities takes 
out most of its nutritive elements, while the lower grades or brown flours retain the gluten, and make a 
bread which is preferred when one becomes familiar with it. Beans, peas, and corn-meal have an 
important place on the list of accepted foods. They supply the wastes of the system and afford a hearty 
meal. Meat, which is the most expensive food, has come to be regarded here as a necessity, but in[45] 
the old countries the classes who perform the hardest labor consider it only as a luxury, and seldom use 
it oftener than once a week. Often the cost of living is more in the waste than in the actual consumption 
of food. Another needless and unwise expense is buying more than is required, providing for three 
persons enough for six; and still another extravagance is in buying articles which are out of season. For 
instance, in the spring veal is a very cheap meat; in the autumn it is the most expensive one, but, at the 
right times, one may indulge in sweetbreads, calf’s head, calf’s brains, and liver. In its season game is 
frequently abundant and reasonably cheap. The idea prevails that, in order to have variety, it is 
necessary to buy whatever the market offers, whereas variety may be attained by variation in the ways 
of cooking, in serving with different sauces, and with different accompaniments, and in arranging the 
menu so that one course is in pleasing contrast to the preceding one, thus avoiding surfeit. 

Many pieces of meat of the best quality are sold at low rates because not in shapes to be served as 
boiling or roasting pieces. These serve well for entrees and made-up dishes; other pieces, which are 
tough, but well flavored, can by slow cooking be made as tender as the prime cuts, such as a round of 
beef braised. 

On page 249 will be found a number of menus and receipts for very inexpensive dinners. 





Mushrooms.Mr. Gibson, in an interesting article on “Mushrooms,” published in “Harper’s Magazine” 
for August, 1894, calls attention to the vast amount of wholesome and nutritious food that lies at the 
door of every country dweller. City people pay at least a dollar a pound for mushrooms, which are 
served at the finest dinners, and are considered as among the best articles for use in high-class cooking. 
Therefore, why[46] should they be scorned or overlooked by those who can have them for the 
gathering? Neglect to use them seems equal in wastefulness to the practice of some country butchers, 
who throw away calves’ heads, brains, sweetbreads, fresh tongues, etc., because the people have not 
learned their value. A French family who moved into a western town reported that the cost of living 
there was nominal, because the foods which they most prized, not being recognized as belonging on the 
list of comestibles, were given away by the butchers as food for dogs. Mushrooms are very distinctive 
in feature, and by the aid of descriptions given in books and colored charts, one can easily leam the 
edible varieties which grow in his neighborhood. By taking no risks in eating those not perfectly 
recognized, there is no danger of being poisoned. It is not thought difficult to learn varieties of the rose, 
nor to discriminate between the poison and the innocuous ivy. The form, color, and habitat of 
mushrooms make them equally easy to recognize. Care should be taken, however, to avoid any 
mushroom which is old or partly decayed, as its condition then is analogous to that of putrid meat. In 
their season the edible fungi grow in great profusion; they are nitrogenous, containing the same 
nutritive elements as meat, and well serve as a substitute for it, giving a pleasant change to the limited 
bill of frugal fare. Mr. Gibson speaks of them as beefsteaks. They seem from circumstances, therefore, 
to have a place in the dietary of the poor as well as the rich. Receipts for cooking mushrooms are given 
on page 314. 

It is sometimes thought to be an extravagance to serve a roast to a small family, because so much meat 
is left over. When there is no way known of presenting it again except as cold meat or as hash, it may 
indeed be disagreeable to have the same meat served four[47] times. A good cook, however, served 
turkey acceptably at four dinners to a family of three persons in this way: 

FIRST DAY’S DINNER 

10 lbs. turkey at 16 cents per lb. $1.60 

1 quart sweet potatoes boiled .10 

2 quarts apples (of which she used three for baked apple dumplings, sabayon sauce, page 446) 

.15 

1 egg .03 

1 lemon .02 
Vi cup sugar .01 
— .06 

Cost of first day’s dinner $1.91 

SECOND DAY’S DINNER 

2 lbs. codfish boiled .20 

HOLLANDAISE SAUCE (page 281). 

2 eggs .06 

% lb. butter .08 
A lemon .01 
.15 

6 croquettes made of one cupful of turkey meat .00 

SAUCE TO MIX THEM 
Vi cup milk .01 
Vi tablespoonful butter .01 



1 egg .03 
.05 

14 tablespoonful flour (see croquettes, page 293) 

1 pint cranberries .09 

Sweet potatoes left from day before, cut in strips and browned (see page 206) 
BROWN BETTY PUDDING 
Apples from day before .00 

Molasses and crumbs .05 

— .05 

Cost of second dinner .54 

[48] 

THIRD DAY’S DINNER 

Soup made from carcass of turkey .00 

CHICKEN SOUFFLE (page 190). 

1 cup turkey meat .00 
SAUCE TO MIX IT 
1 tablespoonful butter .02 
1 cup milk .04 
3 eggs .09 

Other ingredients .02 

— .17 

BAKED MACARONI 
Vi lb. macaroni .04 

Cheese.05 
.09 

COTTAGE PUDDING 
1 egg .03 

Vi cup sugar .01 
Vi cup milk .02 
1 tablespoonful butter .03 
Baking powder .01 

— .10 

CHOCOLATE SAUCE (page 447). 

3 oz. chocolate .08 

Vi cup sugar .02 

— .10 

Cost of third day’s dinner .46 

FOURTH DAY’S DINNER 
1 codfish steak, 1 lb. .10 

4 smelts for garnishing .10 

— .20 

CHARTREUSE OF CHICKEN (page 190). 

1 cup rice .04 
White sauce .07 

What is left of turkey including giblets .00 
Boiled potatoes .05 
Scalloped tomatoes . 15 


.00 



.05 


Salad of water-cresses 
Bread pudding .10 
.46 

Cost of fourth day’s dinner .66 

[49] 


First day $1.91 

Second day .54 

Third day .46 

Fourth day .66 

Extras for bread, seasonings, etc. .30 


Total $3.87 

Average per day 9614 cents. 

The turkey in this case gave three cupfuls of chopped meat after the dinner of the first day. Any kind of 
meat can be made into the same dishes, and will be liked if the meat is chopped very fine, is well 
seasoned, and made creamy by using enough sauce. 

[50] 

WASTEFULNESS 

As a rule the family life of America does not represent opulence, yet it has become a familiar saying 
that a French family could live on what an American family throws away. Again, it is said that in 
American kitchens half the provisions are spoiled and the other half wasted. There is no need to-day of 
being open to such accusations. At small expense a woman can have the benefit of lessons in cooking- 
schools, and should not be accepted as a cook until she has some knowledge of the duties, and is 
qualified to bear that name. The gage of a woman’s rank in her profession can be definitely determined 
by what she wastes or utilizes, and the high wages paid a first-class cook are often saved by the 
intelligent use she makes of all her materials. Many of her best entrees are but a combination of odds 
and ends which another cook would throw away. Her delicious sauce, which gives a very ordinary dish 
that requisite something which makes it highly esteemed, may be but the blending of many flavors 
obtained from little scraps. 

The waste in foods need be so small as practically to have no waste material; not a crumb of bread, a 
grain of sugar, a bit of butter, a scrap of meat or fat, a piece of vegetable or leaf of salad, but can be 
utilized with profit. The soup pot is a receptacle for everything too small for other uses, and from this 
source can be drawn seasonings which will give richness and flavor to innumerable dishes, which are 
greatly improved by using stock instead of milk or water in their preparation. 

[51] 

HOW TO UTILIZE WHAT SOME COOKS THROWAWAY 

Bread.Trim such pieces of cut bread as will do for toast into uniform shape and serve at the next 
breakfast. Smaller pieces cut into croutons (page 81) for garnishing or for soup. Save unshapely pieces 
for bread pudding, Brown Betty, or stuffings. Save every scrap of bread for crumbs, to use for breading 
croquettes, chops, scallop dishes, etc. It is well to have two kinds of crumbs, using the white ones for 
the outside of fried articles, as they give a better color. To prepare the crumbs, separate the crumb from 



the crusts of bread and dry each of them slowly, on separate tins, on the shelf of the range. When dry, 
roll, sift and place them in glass preserve-jars until wanted. 


Fat.Clarify all beef fat and drippings, the grease which rises on soup stock, and fat from poultry, and 
keep in a clean jar or tin pail for use in frying; it is preferable to lard (see “frying,” pages 72 and 59). 
Mutton, turkey, and smoked meat fat has too strong a flavor to be used for frying, but save it with other 
fat that may be unsuitable for frying, and when six pounds are collected make it into hard soap (page 
259). 

Use the marrow of beef bones on toast for a luncheon entree (page 159), or use it with bread to make 
balls for soup (page 94). 

Grill wings and legs of fowls that are left over (page 188) for luncheon, or stuff the legs as directed 
(page 188). If the sinews are removed from the legs when the fowl is drawn, as directed (page 180), 
the[52] meat of the leg will be as good as that of the second joint. 

Use a ham bone for improving bean soup. Use the carcasses of fowls and the bones from roasts for 
making soup. 

Try out chop bones and other meat taken from the plates for soap fat. 

Tough Pieces.Chop the tough ends of steak very fine, season, and form them into balls or cakes, saute 
or broil them, and serve for breakfast or luncheon (see “Hamburg steaks,” page 151). 

Small Pieces, Cold Meats.Cut pieces of white meat into dice or strips, mix it with a white sauce, turn it 
into a flat dish, make a border of pointed croutons, sprinkle over the top a little chopped parsley, and 
garnish with hard-boiled egg; or mix the meat with aspic jelly in a mold and serve cold with salad. 

Mix dark meats of any kind with a brown sauce, and garnish with lettuce leaves, hard-boiled eggs, and 
croutons. Any kind of cold meat may be chopped and used in an omelet, or combined with rice and 
tomatoes for a scallop. For cold mutton see “Ragout of Mutton” (page 165). 

Eggs.Save egg-shells to clear soup, jellies, or coffee. Boiled eggs that are left return to the fire and boil 
them hard to use for garnishing, to mix with salad, or to make golden toast (page 270) for luncheon. 
Cold poached eggs can be boiled hard and used in the same way. Cold fried or scrambled eggs can be 
chopped and mixed with minced meat, and will much improve it. 

When an egg is opened for the white alone, drop the yolk carefully into a cup, cover the cup with a wet 
cloth, and keep it in the ice-box until wanted. When whites are left over make a small angel cake (page 
467), angel ice cream (page 497), kisses (page 475),[53] or cover any dessert with meringue, or serve a 
meringue sauce (page 448) with the next dessert, or make a meat souffle without yolks (page 190). 

General Odds and Ends.Everything too small to utilize in other ways put in the soup pot, and from this 
can be drawn sauces and seasoning for minces, scallops, etc., that will often be better than specially 
prepared stock. 

Cereals.Oatmeal, hominy, cracked wheat, and other cereals which are left over can be added next day 
to the fresh stock, for they are improved by long boiling and do not injure the new supply, or such as is 
left can be molded in large or in small forms, and served cold with cream, or milk and sugar. In warm 



weather cereals are nicer cold than hot. Cold hominy and mush, cut into squares and fried, so that a 
crisp crust is formed on both sides,—also hominy or farina, rolled into balls and fried,—are good used 
in place of a vegetable or as a breakfast dish. 

Any of the cereals make good pancakes, or a small amount added to the ordinary pancake batter 
improves it. 

Cold rice can be added to soup, or made into croquettes, or used in a scallop dish, or mixed with 
minced meat and egg and fried like an omelet. Cold rice pudding can be cut into rounded pieces with a 
spoon and served again on a flat dish; this may be covered with whipped cream or flavored whipped 
white of egg. 

Vegetables. A small amount of vegetables left over may go into the soup, or may be mixed with a 
ragout. Peas, tomatoes, or beans can be put in an omelet. A number of vegetables mixed together can be 
used for a salad. Cauliflower broken into flowerets, covered with white sauce, and sprinkled with 
grated cheese, makes “cauliflower au gratin,” a dish which is much liked. 

[54]The coarse stalks and roots of celery make a good vegetable dish when cut in pieces and boiled, or 
they make a good cream-of-celery soup. The leaves are valuable in the soup pot for flavor; also are 
useful for garnishing. 

Sour Milk.Sour milk makes cottage cheese, or makes good biscuits. 

For uses of stale cakes see page 411. 

For jellies left over see page 418. 

Fruits.When fruits show signs of deterioration, stew them at once instead of letting them decay. See 
compotes. Stew apple parings and cores to a pulp and strain; this will make a jelly which, spread on 
apple tart, greatly improves it. 

Boil lemon and orange peels in sugar, and dry as directed, page 527, for candied peels. 

Cheese.Grate cheese which becomes dry and use for gratin dishes or soups; or it can be served with 
crackers the same as though in its original shape. 


THE TEMPEST 

Project Gutenberg etext of Beautiful Stories from Shakespeare by E. Nesbit and William Shakespeare 

Prospero, the Duke of Milan, was a learned and studious man, who lived among his books, leaving the 
management of his dukedom to his brother Antonio, in whom indeed he had complete trust. But that 
trust was ill-rewarded, for Antonio wanted to wear the duke's crown himself, and, to gain his ends, 
would have killed his brother but for the love the people bore him. However, with the help of 
Prospero’s great enemy, Alonso, King of Naples, he managed to get into his hands the dukedom with all 
its honor, power, and riches. For they took Prospero to sea, and when they were far away from land, 
forced him into a little boat with no tackle, mast, or sail. In their cruelty and hatred they put his little 





daughter, Miranda (not yet three years old), into the boat with him, and sailed away, leaving them to 
their fate. 

But one among the courtiers with Antonio was true to his rightful master, Prospero. To save the duke 
from his enemies was impossible, but much could be done to remind him of a subject's love. So this 
worthy lord, whose name was Gonzalo, secretly placed in the boat some fresh water, provisions, and 
clothes, and what Prospero valued most of all, some of his precious books. 

The boat was cast on an island, and Prospero and his little one landed in safety. Now this island was 
enchanted, and for years had lain under the spell of a fell witch, Sycorax, who had imprisoned in the 
trunks of trees all the good spirits she found there. She died shortly before Prospero was cast on those 
shores, but the spirits, of whom Ariel was the chief, still remained in their prisons. 

Prospero was a great magician, for he had devoted himself almost entirely to the study of magic during 
the years in which he allowed his brother to manage the affairs of Milan. By his art he set free the 
imprisoned spirits, yet kept them obedient to his will, and they were more truly his subjects than his 
people in Milan had been. For he treated them kindly as long as they did his bidding, and he exercised 
his power over them wisely and well. One creature alone he found it necessary to treat with harshness: 
this was Caliban, the son of the wicked old witch, a hideous, defonned monster, horrible to look on, 
and vicious and brutal in all his habits. 

When Miranda was grown up into a maiden, sweet and fair to see, it chanced that Antonio and Alonso, 
with Sebastian, his brother, and Ferdinand, his son, were at sea together with old Gonzalo, and their 
ship came near Prospero's island. Prospero, knowing they were there, raised by his art a great storm, so 
that even the sailors on board gave themselves up for lost; and first among them all Prince Ferdinand 
leaped into the sea, and, as his father thought in his grief, was drowned. But Ariel brought him safe 
ashore; and all the rest of the crew, although they were washed overboard, were landed unhurt in 
different parts of the island, and the good ship herself, which they all thought had been wrecked, lay at 
anchor in the harbor whither Ariel had brought her. Such wonders could Prospero and his spirits 
perfonn. 

While yet the tempest was raging, Prospero showed his daughter the brave ship laboring in the trough 
of the sea, and told her that it was filled with living human beings like themselves. She, in pity of their 
lives, prayed him who had raised this storm to quell it. Then her father bade her to have no fear, for he 
intended to save every one of them. 

Then, for the first time, he told her the story of his life and hers, and that he had caused this storm to 
rise in order that his enemies, Antonio and Alonso, who were on board, might be delivered into his 
hands. 

When he had made an end of his story he charmed her into sleep, for Ariel was at hand, and he had 
work for him to do. Ariel, who longed for his complete freedom, grumbled to be kept in drudgery, but 
on being threateningly reminded of all the sufferings he had undergone when Sycorax ruled in the land, 
and of the debt of gratitude he owed to the master who had made those sufferings to end, he ceased to 
complain, and promised faithfully to do whatever Prospero might command. 

“Do so,” said Prospero, “and in two days I will discharge thee.” 


Then he bade Ariel take the form of a water nymph and sent him in search of the young prince. And 



Ariel, invisible to Ferdinand, hovered near him, singing the while— 

“Come unto these yellow sands 
And then take hands: 

Court'sied when you have, and kiss'd 
(The wild waves whist), 

Foot it featly here and there; 

And, sweet sprites, the burden bear!” 

And Ferdinand followed the magic singing, as the song changed to a solemn air, and the words brought 
grief to his heart, and tears to his eyes, for thus they ran— 

“Full fathom five thy father lies; 

Of his bones are coral made. 

Those are pearls that were his eyes, 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 

Hark! now I hear them,— ding dong bell!” 

And so singing, Ariel led the spell-bound prince into the presence of Prospero and Miranda. Then, 
behold! all happened as Prospero desired. For Miranda, who had never, since she could first remember, 
seen any human being save her father, looked on the youthful prince with reverence in her eyes, and 
love in her secret heart. 

“1 might call him,” she said, “a thing divine, for nothing natural 1 ever saw so noble!” 

And Ferdinand, beholding her beauty with wonder and delight, exclaimed— 

“Most sure the goddess on whom these airs attend!” 

Nor did he attempt to hide the passion which she inspired in him, for scarcely had they exchanged half 
a dozen sentences, before he vowed to make her his queen if she were willing. But Prospero, though 
secretly delighted, pretended wrath. 

“You come here as a spy,” he said to Ferdinand. “1 will manacle your neck and feet together, and you 



shall feed on fresh water mussels, withered roots and husk, and have sea-water to drink. Follow.” 


“No,” said Ferdinand, and drew his sword. But on the instant Prospero charmed him so that he stood 
there like a statue, still as stone; and Miranda in terror prayed her father to have mercy on her lover. But 
he harshly refused her, and made Ferdinand follow him to his cell. There he set the Prince to work, 
making him remove thousands of heavy logs of timber and pile them up; and Ferdinand patiently 
obeyed, and thought his toil all too well repaid by the sympathy of the sweet Miranda. 

She in very pity would have helped him in his hard work, but he would not let her, yet he could not 
keep from her the secret of his love, and she, hearing it, rejoiced and promised to be his wife. 

Then Prospero released him from his servitude, and glad at heart, he gave his consent to their marriage. 

“Take her,” he said, “she is thine own.” 

In the meantime, Antonio and Sebastian in another part of the island were plotting the murder of 
Alonso, the King of Naples, for Ferdinand being dead, as they thought, Sebastian would succeed to the 
throne on Alonso's death. And they would have carried out their wicked purpose while their victim was 
asleep, but that Ariel woke him in good time. 

Many tricks did Ariel play them. Once he set a banquet before them, and just as they were going to fall 
to, he appeared to them amid thunder and lightning in the form of a harpy, and immediately the banquet 
disappeared. Then Ariel upbraided them with their sins and vanished too. 

Prospero by his enchantments drew them all to the grove without his cell, where they waited, trembling 
and afraid, and now at last bitterly repenting them of their sins. 

Prospero determined to make one last use of his magic power, “And then,” said he, “I'll break my staff 
and deeper than did ever plummet sound I'll drown my book.” 

So he made heavenly music to sound in the air, and appeared to them in his proper shape as the Duke 
of Milan. Because they repented, he forgave them and told them the story of his life since they had 
cruelly committed him and his baby daughter to the mercy of wind and waves. Alonso, who seemed 
sorriest of them all for his past crimes, lamented the loss of his heir. But Prospero drew back a curtain 
and showed them Ferdinand and Miranda playing at chess. Great was Alonso's joy to greet his loved 
son again, and when he heard that the fair maid with whom Ferdinand was playing was Prospero's 
daughter, and that the young folks had plighted their troth, he said— 

“Give me your hands, let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart that doth not wish you joy.” 

So all ended happily. The ship was safe in the harbor, and next day they all set sail for Naples, where 
Ferdinand and Miranda were to be married. Ariel gave them calm seas and auspicious gales; and many 
were the rejoicings at the wedding. 

Then Prospero, after many years of absence, went back to his own dukedom, where he was welcomed 
with great joy by his faithful subjects. He practiced the arts of magic no more, but his life was happy, 
and not only because he had found his own again, but chiefly because, when his bitterest foes who had 
done him deadly wrong lay at his mercy, he took no vengeance on them, but nobly forgave them. 



As for Ariel, Prospero made him free as air, so that he could wander where he would, and sing with a 
light heart his sweet song— 

“Where the bee sucks, there suck I: 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer, merrily: 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 





Henrietta Sontag in costume 

HENRIETTA SONTAG. 

Project Gutenberg's Great Singers, First Series, by George T. Ferris 

The Greatest German Singer of the Century.—Her Characteristics as an Artist.—Her Childhood and 
Early Training.—Her Early Appearances in Weimar, Berlin, and Leipsic,—She becomes the Idol of the 
Public.—Her Charms as a Woman and Romantic Incidents of her Youth.—Becomes affianced to Count 
Rossi.—Prejudice against her in Paris, and her Victory over the Public Hostility.—She becomes the Pet 
of Aristocratic Salons.—Rivalry with Malibran.—Her Debut in London, where she is welcomed with 
Great Enthusiasm.—Returns to Paris.—Anecdotes of her Career in the French Capital.—She becomes 
reconciled with Malibran in London.—Her Secret Marriage with Count Rossi.—She retires from the 
Stage as the Wife of an Ambassador.—Return to her Profession after Eighteen Years of Absence.—The 
Wonderful Success of her Youth renewed.—Her American Tour,—Attacked with Cholera in Mexico and 
dies. 

I. 

The career of Henrietta Sontag, born at Cob-lenz on the Rhine in 1805, the child of actors, was so 
picturesque in its chances and changes that had she not been a beautiful and fascinating woman and the 
greatest German singer of the century, the vicissitudes of her life would have furnished rich material for 
a romance. Nature gave her a pure soprano voice of rare and delicate quality united with incomparable 
sweetness. Essentially a singer and not a declamatory artist, the sentiment of grace was carried to such 
a height in her art, that it became equivalent to the more robust passion and force which distinguished 
some of her great contemporaries. As years perfected her excellence into its mellow prime, emotion 
and warmth animated her art work. But at the outset Mile. Sontag did little more than look lovely and 



pour forth such a flood of silvery and delicious notes, that the Italians called her the "nightingale of the 
North." The fanatical enthusiasm of the German youth ran into wild excesses, and we hear of a party of 
university students drinking her health at a joyous supper in champagne out of one of her satin shoes 
stolen for the purpose. 

When Mile. Sontag commenced her brilliant career the taste of operatic amateurs was excessively 
fastidious. Nearly all outside of Germany shared Frederick the Great's prejudice against German 
singers. Yet when she appeared in Paris, in spite of hostile anticipation, in spite of her reserve, timidity, 
and coldness on the histrionic side of her art, she soon made good her place by the side of such 
remarkable artists as Mine. Pasta and Maria Malibran. She never transformed herself into an 
impassioned tragedienne, but through the spell of great personal attraction, of an exquisite voice, and of 
exceptional sensibility, taste, and propriety in her art methods, she advanced herself to a high place in 
public favor. 

Her parents designed Henrietta for their own profession, and in her eighth year her voice had acquired 
such steadiness that she sang minor parts at the theatre. A distinguished traveler relates having heard 
her sing the grand aria of the Queen of the Night in the "Zauberflote" at this age, "her arms hanging 
beside her and her eye following the flight of a butterfly, while her voice, pure, penetrating, and of 
angelic tone, flowed as unconsciously as a limpid rill from the mountain-side." The year after this 
Henrietta lost her father, and she went to Prague with her mother, where she played children’s parts 
under Weber, then chef d’orchestre. When she had attained the proper age she was admitted to the 
Prague Conservatory, and spent four years studying vocalization, the piano, and the elements of 
harmony. An accident gave the young singer the chance for a debut in the sudden illness of the prima 
donna, who was cast to sing the part of the Princesse de Navarre in Bo'ieldieu's "Jean de Paris." The 
little vocalist of fifteen had to wear heels four inches high, but she sang none the less well, and the 
audience seemed to feel that they had heard a prodigy. She also took the part of the heroine in Paer's 
opera of "Sargino," and her brilliant success decided her career, as she was invited to take a position in 
the Viennese Opera. Here she met the brilliant Mine. Fodor, then singing an engagement in the Austrian 
capital. So great was this distinguished singer’s admiration of the young girl's talents that she said, "Had 
I her voice I should hold the whole world at my feet." 

Mile. Sontag had the advantage at this period of singing with great artists who took much interest in her 
career and gave her valuable hints and help. Singing alternately in German and English opera, and 
always an ardent student of music, she learned to unite all the brilliancy of the Italian style and method 
to the solidity of the German school. The beautiful young cantatrice was beset with ardent admirers, not 
the least important being the English Ambassador Earl Clan William. He followed her to theatre, to 
convents, church, and seemed like her shadow. Sontag in German means Sunday; so the Viennese wits, 
then as now as wicked and satirical as those of Paris, nicknamed the nobleman Earl Montag, as 
Monday always follows Sunday. It was during this Vienna engagement that Weber wrote the opera of 
"Euryanthe," and designed the principal part for Sontag. But the public failed to fancy it, and called it 
"L'Ennuyante." The serious part of her art life commenced at Leipsic in 1824, where she interpreted the 
"Freischutz" and "Euryanthe," then in the flush of newness, and made a reputation that passed the 
bounds of Germany, though foreign critics discredited the reports of her excellence till they heard her. 

"Henrietta's voice was a pure soprano, reaching perhaps from A or B to D in alt, and, though uniform in 
its quality, it was a little reedy in the lower notes, but its flexibility was marvelous: in the high octave, 
from F to C in alt, her notes rang out like the tones of a silver bell. The clearness of her notes, the 
precision of her intonation, the fertility of her invention, and the facility of her execution, were 
displayed in brilliant flights and lavish fioriture; her rare flexibility being a natural gift, cultivated by 



taste and incessant study. It was to the example of Mine. Fodor that Mile. Sontag was indebted for the 
blooming of those dormant qualities which had till then remained undeveloped. The ease with which 
she sang was perfectly captivating; and the neatness and elegance of her enunciation combined with the 
sweetness and brilliancy of her voice and her perfect intonation to render her execution faultless, and 
its effect ravishing. She appeared to sing with the volubility of a bird, and to experience the pleasure 
she imparted." To use the language of a critic of that day: "All passages are alike to her, but she has 
appropriated some that were hitherto believed to belong to instruments—to the piano-forte and the 
violin, for instance. Arpeggios and chromatic scales, passages ascending and descending, she executed 
in the same manner that the ablest performers on these instruments execute them. There were the 
firmness and the neatness that appertain to the piano-forte, while she would go through a scale staccato 
with the precision of the bow. Her great art, however, lay in rendering whatever she did pleasing. The 
ear was never disturbed by a harsh note. The velocity of her passages was sometimes uncontrollable, 
for it has been observed that in a division, say, of four groups of quadruplets, she would execute the 
first in exact time, the second and third would increase in rapidity so much that in the fourth she was 
compelled to decrease the speed perceptibly, in order to give the band the means of recovering the time 
she had gained." 

Mile. Sontag was of middle height, beautifully formed, and had a face beaming with sensibility, 
delicacy, and modesty. Beautiful light-brown hair, large blue eyes, finely molded mouth, and perfect 
teeth completed an ensemble little short of bewitching. Her elegant figure and the delicacy of her 
features were matched by hands and feet of such exquisite proportions that sculptors besought the 
privilege of modeling them, and poets raved about them in their verses. Artlessness and naivete were 
joined with such fine breeding of manner that it seemed as if the blue blood of centuries must have 
coursed in her veins instead of the blood of obscure actors, whose only honor was to have given to the 
world one of the paragons of song. Sontag never aspired to the higher walks of lyric tragedy, as she 
knew her own limitation, but in light and elegant comedy, the Mosinas and Susannas, she has never 
been excelled, whether as actress or singer. It was said of her that she could render with equal skill the 
works of Rossini, Mozart, Weber, and Spohr, uniting the originality of her own people with the artistic 
method and facility of the French and Italian schools. From Leipsic Mile. Sontag went to Berlin, where 
the demonstrations of delight which greeted her singing rose to fever-heat as the performances 
continued. Expressions of rapture greeted heron the streets; even the rigid etiquette of the Prussian 
court gave way to receive the low-born singer as a royal guest, an honor which all the aristocratic 
houses were prompt to emulate. It was at Berlin that Sontag made the acquaintance of Count Rossi, a 
Piedmontese nobleman attached to the Sardinian Legation. An ardent attachment sprang up between 
them, and they became affianced. 

Not content with her supremacy at home, she sighed for other worlds to conquer, and after two years at 
Berlin she obtained leave of absence with great difficulty, and went to Paris. French connoisseurs 
laughed at the idea of this Gennan barbarian—for some of the critics were rude enough to use this 
harsh term—becoming the rival of Pasta, Cinti, and Fodor, and the idea of her singing Rossini’s music 
seemed purely preposterous. On the 15th of June, 1826, she made her bow to the French public. The 
victory was partly won by the shy, blushing beauty of the young Gennan, who seemed the very 
incarnation of maidenly modesty and innocence, and when she had finished her first song thunders of 
applause shook the house. Her execution of Rode's variations surpassed even that of Catalani, and "La 
Petite Allemande" became an instant favorite. Twenty-three succeeding concerts made Henrietta Sontag 
an idol of the Paris public, which she continued to be during her art career. She also appeared with 
brilliant distinction in opera, the principal ones being "II Barbiere," "La Donna del Lago," and 
"L’ltaliani in Alghieri." Her benefit-night was marked by a demonstration on the part of her admirers, 
and she was crowned on the stage. 



II. 

The beautiful singer became a great pet of the Parisian aristocracy, and was welcomed in the highest 
circles, not simply as an artist, but as a woman. She was honored with a state dinner at the Prussian 
Ambassador's, and the most distinguished people were eager to be presented to her. At the house of 
Talleyrand, having been introduced to the Duchess von Lothringen, that haughty dame said, "I would 
not desire that my daughter were other than you." It was almost unheard of that a German cantatrice 
without social antecedents should be sedulously courted by the most brilliant women of rank and 
fashion, and her presence sought as an ornament at the most exclusive salons. It was at this time that 
Catalani met her and declared, "Elle est la premiere de son genre, mais son genre n'est pas le premier," 
and a celebrated flute-player on her being introduced to him by a musical professor was accosted with 
the words, "Ecco il tuo rivale." 

In Paris, as was the case afterward in London, the most romantic stories were in circulation about the 
adoration lavished on her by princes and bankers, artists and musicians. The most exalted personages 
were supposed to be sighing for her love, and it was reported that no singer had ever had so many 
offers of marriage from people of high rank and consideration. Indeed, it was well known that about the 
same time Charles de Beriot, the great violinist, and a nobleman of almost princely birth, laid their 
hearts and hands at her feet. Mile. Sontag, it need not be said, was true to her promise to Count Rossi, 
and refused all the flattering overtures made her by her admirers. A singular link connects the careers of 
Sontag and Malibran personally as well as musically. It was during the early melancholy and suffering 
of De Beriot at Sontag's rejection of his love that he first met Malibran. His profound dejection aroused 
her sympathy, and she exerted herself to soothe him and rouse him from his state of languor and 
lassitude. The result can easily be fancied. De Beriot's heart recovered from the shock, and was kindled 
into a fresh flame by the consolations of the beautiful and gifted Spanish singer, whence ensued a 
connection which was consummated in marriage as soon as Malibran was able to break the unfortunate 
tie into which she had been inveigled in America. 

The Parisian managers offered the most extravagant terms to keep the new favorite of the public, but 
her heart and duty alike prompted her to return to Berlin. On the route, at the different towns where she 
sang, she was received with brilliant demonstrations of admiration and respect, and it was said at the 
time that her return journey on this occasion was such a triumphal march as has rarely been vouchsafed 
to an artist, touching in the spontaneity of its enthusiasm as it was brilliant and impressive in its forms. 
Berlin welcomed her with great warmth, and, though Cata-lani herself was among the singers at the 
theatre, Sontag fully shared her glory in the German estimation. The King made her first singer at his 
chapel, at a yearly salary of twenty-four thousand francs, and rich gifts were showered on her by her 
hosts of wealthy and ardent admirers. 

She sang again in Paris in 1828, appearing in "La Cenerentola" as a novelty, though the music had to be 
transposed for her. Malibran was singing the same season, and a bitter rivalry sprang up between the 
blonde and serene Gennan beauty and the brilliant Spanish brunette. It was whispered afterward, by 
those who knew Malibran well, that she never forgave Henrietta Sontag for having been the first to be 
beloved by De Beriot. The voices of the two singers differed as much as their persons. The one was 
distinguished for exquisite sweetness and quality of tone, and perfection of execution, for a polished 
and graceful correctness which never did anything alien to good taste and made finish of form 
compensate for lack of fire. The other's splendid voice was marred by irregularity and unevenness, but 
possessed a passionate warmth in its notes which stirred the hearts of the hearers. Full of extraordinary 
expedients, an audience was always dazzled by some unexpected beauties of Malibran's performance, 
and her original and daring conceptions gave her work a unique character which set her apart from her 



contemporaries. The Parisian public took pleasure in fomenting the dispute between the rival queens of 
song, and each one was spurred to the utmost by the hot discord which raged between them. 


On April 16th of the same year Mile. Sontag made her first appearance before the London public in the 
character of Mosina in Rossini’s "II Barbiere," a part peculiarly suited to the grace of her style and the 
timbre of her voice. One of her biographers thus sketches the expectations and impressions of the 
London public: 

"Since Mrs. Billington, never had such high promise been made, or so much expectation excited: her 
talents had been exaggerated by report, and her beauty and charms extolled as matchless; she was 
declared to possess all the qualities of every singer in perfection, and as an actress to be the very 
personification of grace and power. Stories of the romantic attachments of foreign princes and English 
lords were afloat in all directions; she was going to be married to a personage of the loftiest rank—to a 
German prince—to an ambassador; she was pursued by the ardent love of men of fashion. Among other 
stories in circulation was one of a duel between two imaginary rival candidates for a ticket of 
admission to her performance; but the most affecting and trustworthy story was that of an early 
attachment between the beautiful Henrietta and a young student of good family, which was broken off 
in consequence of his passion for gambling. 

"Mile. Sontag, before she appeared at the opera, sang at the houses of Prince Esterhazy and the Duke of 
Devonshire. An immense crowd assembled in front of the theatre on the evening of her debut at the 
opera. The crush was dreadful; and when at length the half-stifled crowd managed to find seats, 'shoes 
were held up in all directions to be owned.’ The audience waited in breathless suspense for the rising of 
the curtain; and when the fair cantatrice appeared, the excited throng could scarcely realize that the 
simple English-looking girl before them was the celebrated Sontag. On recovering from their 
astonishment, they applauded her warmly, and her lightness, brilliancy, volubility, and graceful manner 
made her at once popular. Her style was more florid than that of any other singer in Europe, not even 
excepting Catalani, whom she excelled in fluency, though not in volume; and it was decided that she 
resembled Fodor more than any other singer—which was natural, as she had in early life imitated that 
cantatrice. Her taste was so cultivated that the redundancy of ornament, especially the obligato 
passages which the part of Rosina presents, never, in her hands, appeared overcharged; and she sang 
the cavatina ’Una voce poco fa' in a style as new as it was exquisitely tasteful. 'Two passages, 
introduced by her in this air, executed in a staccato manner, could not have been surpassed in perfection 
by the spirited bow of the finest violin-player.’ In the lesson-scene she gave Rode's variations, and her 
execution of the second variation in arpeggios was pronounced infinitely superior to Catalani’s. 

"At first the cognoscenti were haunted by a fear that Sontag would pennit herself to degenerate, like 
Catalani, into a mere imitator of instrumental performers, and endeavor to astonish instead of pleasing 
the public by executing such things as Rode's variations. But it was soon observed that, while indulging 
in almost unlimited, luxuriance of embellishment in singing Rossini’s music, she showed herself a good 
musician, and never fell into the fault, common with florid singers, of introducing ornaments at 
variance with the spirit of the air or the harmony of the accomplishments. In singing the music of 
Mozart or Weber, she paid the utmost deference to the text, restraining the exuberance of her fancy, and 
confining herself within the limits set by the composer. Her success was tested by a most substantial 
proof of her popularity—her benefit produced the enormous sum of three thousand pounds." 

Laurent, the manager of the Theatre Italien, succeeded in making a contract by which Sontag was to 
sing in Paris for fifty thousand francs a year, with a conge of three months. It was at this period that she 
commenced seriously to study tragic characters, and, though she at first failed in making a strong 



impression on her audiences, her assiduous attention to sentiment and passion wrought such fruits as to 
prove how far study and good taste may create the effect of something like inspiration, even on the part 
of an artist so cool and placid as the great German cantatrice. Her efforts were stimulated by the rivalry 
of Mali-bran, and this contest was the absorbing theme of discussion in the Paris salons and journals. It 
reached such a height that the two singers refused to meet each other socially, and on the stage when 
they sang together their jealousy and dislike showed itself in the most undisguised fashion. Among the 
incidents related of this interesting operatic episode, the following are specially worthy of mention: An 
Italian connoisseur, who had never heard Sontag, and who firmly believed that no German could sing, 
was induced to go one night by a friend to a performance in which she appeared. After listening five 
minutes he started up hastily in act to go. "Stay," urged his friend; "you will be convinced presently." "I 
know it," replied the Italian, "and therefore I go." 

One evening, at the termination of the performance, the two rivals were called out, and a number of 
wreaths and bouquets were flung on the stage. Malibran stooped and picked up one of the coronals, 
supposing it designed for her, when a stern voice cried out: "Rendez-la; ce n’est pas pour vous!" "I 
would not deprive Mile. Sontag of a single wreath," said the haughty Spaniard in a loud voice which 
could be heard everywhere through the listening house. "I would sooner bestow one on her!" 

This quarrel was afterward made up between them when they were engaged together in London the 
following year, 1828. This reconciliation was brought about by M. Fetis, who had accompanied them 
from Paris. He proposed to them that they should sing for one of the pieces at a concert in which they 
were both engaged, the duo of Semiramide and Arsace, in Rossini’s opera. For the first time in London 
their voices were heard together. Each outdid herself in the desire to excel, and the exquisite fusion of 
the two voices, so different in tone and character, was so fine that the hearts of the rivals melted toward 
each other, and they professed mutual friendship. The London public got the benefit of this amity, for 
the manager of the King's Theatre was able to produce operas in which they sang together, among them 
being "Semiramide," "Don Giovanni," "Nozze di Figaro," and "Romeo e Giulietta"—Malibran playing 
the hero in the latter opera. The following year Sontag also sang with Malibran in London, her greatest 
success being in Carolina, the principal character of Cimarosa's "II Matrimonio Segreto." 

Mile. Sontag was now for the first time assailed by the voice of calumny. Her union with Count Rossi, 
consummated more than a year before, had been kept secret on account of the dislike of his family to 
the match. Born in Corsica, Count Rossi was a near relative of the family of Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
his sister was the Princess de Salin. His relations were opposed to his marriage with one whom they 
considered a plebeian, though she had been ennobled by the Prussian King, under the name of Von 
Lauenstein, with a full patent and all the formalities observed on such occasions. Mile. Sontag 
determined to make a farewell tour through Europe, and retire from the stage. She paid her adieux to 
her public in the different great cities of Europe—London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Warsaw, Leipsic, etc.—with incredible success, and the sums she realized are said to have been 
enormous. On returning from Russia she gave a concert at Hamburg; and it was here that she took the 
occasion at a great banquet given her by a wealthy merchant to make the public and formal 
announcement of her marriage to Count Rossi. It was remarked that during this farewell concert tour 
her powers, far from having declined, seemed to have gained in compass, brilliancy, and expression. 

Countess Rossi first lived at the Hague, and then for a short time at Frankfort. Here she took 
precedence of all the ladies of the diplomatic corps, her husband being Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Germanic Diet. In Berlin she was a familiar guest of the royal family, and sang duets and trios with the 
princes and princesses. She devoted her leisure hours to the study of composition, and at the houses of 
Prince Esterhazy and Prince Metternich, in 1841, at Vienna, she executed a cantata of her own for 



soprano and chorus with most brilliant success. The Empress herself invited the Countess to repeat it at 
her own palace with all the imperial family for listeners. Thus courted and flattered, possessed of ample 
wealth and rank, idolized by her friends and respected by the great world, Henrietta Sontag passed 
nearly twenty swift, happy years at the different European capitals to which her husband was 
successively accredited. 

III. 

Countess Rossi was never entirely forgotten in her brilliant retirement. Her story, gossips said, was 
intended to be shadowed forth "with a difference" in "L’Ambassadrice" of Scribe and Auber, written for 
Mine. Cinti Damoreau, whose voice resembled that of Sontag. Travelers, who got glimpses of the 
august life wherein she lived, brought home tales of her popularity, of her beauty not faded but only 
mellowed by time, and of her lovely voice, which she had watched and cultivated in her titled leisure. It 
can be fancied, then, what a thrill of interest and surprise ran through the London public when it was 
announced in 1848 that the Countess Rossi, owing to family circumstances, was about to resume her 
profession. A small, luxuriantly bound book in green and gold, devoted to her former and more recent 
history, was put on sale in London, and circulated like wildfire. The situation in London was peculiar. 
Jenny Lind had created a furor in that city almost unparalleled in its musical history, and to announce 
that the "Swedish nightingale" was not the greatest singer that ever lived or ever could live, before a 
company of her admirers, was sufficient to invite personal assault. Mile. Lind had just departed for 
America. It was an adventure little short of desperate for a singer to emerge from a retirement of a 
score of years and measure her musical and dramatic accomplishments against those of a predecessor 
whose tantalizing disappearance from the stage had rendered her on so many grounds more than ever 
the object of fanatical worship. 

The political storm of 1848 had swept away the fortune of Countess Rossi, and when she announced 
her intention of returning to the stage, the director of Her Majesty's Theatre was prompt to make her an 
offer of seventeen thousand pounds for the season. She had not been idle or careless during the time 
when the Grisis, the Persianis, and the Linds were delighting the world with the magic of their art. She 
had assiduously kept up the culture of her delicious voice, and stepped again before the foot-lights with 
all the ease, steadiness, and aplomb of one who had never suffered an interregnum in her lyric reign. 

She came back to the stage under new and trying musical conditions, to an orchestra far stronger than 
that to which her youth had been accustomed, to a new world of operas. The intrepidity and industry 
with which she met these difficulties are deserving of the greatest respect. Not merely did she go 
through the entire range of her old parts, Susanna, Moslna, Desdemona, Donna Anna, etc., but she 
presented herself in a number of new works which did not exist at her farewell to the stage—Bellini’s 
"Sonnambula," Donizetti's "Linda," "La Figlia del Reggimento," "Don Pasquale," "Le Tre Nozze" of 
Alary, and Ilalevy's "La Tempesta"; indeed, in the latter two creating the principal roles. Her former 
companions had disappeared. Malibran had been dead for thirteen years, Mine. Pisaroni had also 
departed from the earthly scene, and a galaxy of new stars were glittering in the musical horizon. Giulia 
Grisi, Clara Novello, Pauline Viardot, Fanny Per-siani, Jenny Lind, Maretta Alboni, Nantier Didier, 
Sophie Cruvelli, Catherine Hayes, Louisa Pyne, Duprez, Mario, Ronconi, and others—all these had 
arisen since the day she had left the art world as Countess Rossi. Only the joyous and warmhearted 
Lablache was left of her old comrades to welcome her back to the scene of her old triumphs. 

Her reappearance as Linda, on July 7, 1849, was the occasion of a cordial and sympathetic reception on 
the part of a very brilliant and distinguished audience. The first notes of the "polacca" were sufficient to 
show that the great artist was in her true place again, and that the mature woman had lost but little of 
the artistic fascinations of the gifted girl. Of course, time had robbed her of one or two upper notes, but 
the skill, grace, and precision with which she utilized every atom of her power, the incomparable 



steadiness and finish with which she wrought out the composer’s intentions, the marvelous flexibility of 
her execution, she retained in all their pristine excellence. The loss of youthful freshness was atoned for 
by the deeper passion and feeling which in an indefinable way permeated all her efforts, and gave them 
a dramatic glow lacking in earlier days. She was rapturously greeted as a dear friend come back in the 
later sunny days. In "La Figlia del Reggimento," which Jenny Lind had brought to England and made 
her own peculiar property, Mine. Sontag was adjudged to be by far the greater, both vocally and 
dramatically. As a singer of Mozart's music she was incomparably superior to all. Her taste, steadiness, 
suavity, and solid knowledge suited a style very difficult for a southern singer to acquire. Chorley 
repeated the musical opinion of his time in saying: "The easy, equable flow demanded by Mozart's 
compositions, so melodious, so wondrously sustained, so sentimental (dare I say so rarely 
impassioned?); that assertion of individuality which distinguishes a singer from a machine when 
dealing with singers' music; that chann which belongs to a keen appreciation of elegance, but which 
can only be perfected when Nature has been genial, have never been so perfectly combined (in my 
experience) as in her." If Sontag did not possess the highest genius of the lyric artist, she had un¬ 
equaled grace and sense of artistic propriety, and with that grace an untiring desire and energy in giving 
her very best to the public on all occasions when she appeared. Her constancy and loyalty to her 
audience were moral qualities which wonderfully enhanced her value and charm as a singer. 

During this season Mine. Sontag appeared in her favorite character of Rosina, with Lablache and 
Gardoni; she also performed Amina and Desdemona. Had it not been that the attention of the public 
was absorbed by "the Swedish Nightingale" and the "glorious Alboni," Mine. Sontag would have 
renewed the triumphs of 1828. The next season she sang again at Her Majesty's Theatre as Norina, 
Elvira ("I Puritani"), Zerlina, and Maria (in "La Figlia del Reggimento"). The chief novelty was "La 
Tempesta," written by Scribe, and composed by Halevy expressly for Her Majesty's Theatre, the drama 
having been translated into Italian from the French original. It was got up with extraordinary splendor, 
and had a considerable run. Mine. Sontag sang charmingly in the character of Miranda; but the greatest 
effect was created by Lablache's magnificent impersonation of Caliban. No small share of the success 
of the piece was due to the famous danseuse Carlotta Grisi, who seemed to take the most appropriate 
part ever designed for ballerina when she undertook to represent Ariel. 

At the close of the season of 1850 Mine. Sontag went to Paris with Mr. Lumley, who took the Theatre 
Italien, and she was warmly welcomed by her French audiences. "Even amid the loud applause with 
which the crowd greeted her appearance on the stage," says a French writer, "it was easy to distinguish 
the respect which was entertained for the virtuous lady, the devoted wife and mother." 

Before her acceptance of the offer to go to America, in 1852, she appeared in successive engagements 
at London, Vienna, and Berlin, where her reception was of the most satisfying nature both to the artist 
and the woman. On her arrival in New York, on September 19th, she commenced a series of concerts 
with Salvi and Signo-ra Blangini. At New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and the larger cities of the South, 
she quickly established herself as one of the greatest favorites who had ever sung in this country, in 
spite of the fact that people had hardly recovered from the Lind mania which had swept the country like 
wildfire, a fact apt to provoke petulant comparisons. Her pecuniary returns from her American tour 
were very great, and she was enabled to buy a chateau and domain in Germany, a home which she was 
unfortunately destined never to enjoy. 

In New Orleans, in 1854, she entered into an engagement with M. Masson, director of opera in the city 
of Mexico, to sing for a fixed period of two months, with the privilege of three months longer. This was 
the closing appearance in opera, as she contemplated, for the task of reinstating her family fortunes was 
almost done. Fate fulfilled her expectations with a malign sarcasm; for while her agent, M. Ullman, 



was absent in Europe gathering a company, Mine. Sontag was seized with cholera and died in a few 
hours, on June 17, 1854. Such was the lamentable end of one of the noblest women that ever adorned 
the lyric stage. Her funeral was a magnificent one, in presence of a great concourse of people, including 
the diplomatic corps. The service was celebrated by the orchestras of the two Italian theatres; the nuns 
of St. Francis sang the cantata; the prayer to the Virgin was intoned by the German Philharmonic 
Society, who also sang Lindpainter's chorus, "Ne m’oubliez pa "; and the leading Mexican poet, M. 
Pantaleon Tovar, declaimed a beautiful tribute in sonorous Spanish verse. The body was taken to 
Germany and buried in the abbey of Makenstern, in Lausitz. 

THE END. 


OF THEIR PEOPLE AND DISPOSITIONS 

Observations upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands 
by William Temple (1628-1699) 

The People of Holland may be divided into these several Classes: The Clowns or Boors, (as they call 
them,) who cultivate the Land. The Mariners or Schippers, who supply their Ships, and Inland-Boats. 
The Merchants, or Traders, who fill their Towns. The Renteeners, or Men that live in all their chief 
Cities upon the Rents or Interest of Estates formerly acquired in their Families: And the Gentlemen, 
and Officers of their Armies. 

The first are a race of People diligent rather than laborious; dull and slow of Understanding, and so not 
dealt with by hasty words, but managed easily by soft and fair; and yielding to plain Reason, if you 
give them time to understand it. In the Country and Villages, not too near the great Towns, they seem 
plain and honest, and content with their own; so that if, in bounty, you give them a Shilling for what is 
worth but a Groat, they will take the current price, and give you the rest again; if you bid them take it, 
they know not what you mean, and sometimes ask, if you are a Fool. They know no other Good, but the 
supply of what Nature requires, and the common increase of Wealth. They feed most upon Herbs, 
Roots, and Milks; and by that means, I suppose, neither their Strength, nor Vigor, seems answerable to 
the Size, or Bulk, of their Bodies. 

The Mariners are a plain, but much rougher, People; whether from the Element they live in, or from 
their Food, which is generally Fish, and Com, and heartier than that of the Boors. They are Surly, and 
Ill-manner’d, which is mistaken for Pride; but, I believe, is learnt, as all Manners are, by the 
conversation we use. Now theirs lying only among one another, or with Winds and Waves, which are 
not mov'd or wrought upon by any Language, or Observance; or to be dealt with, but by Pains, and by 
Patience; These are all the Qualities their Mariners have learnt; their Valour is Passive rather than 
Active; and their Language is little more, than what is of necessary use to their Business. 

The Merchants and Trades-men, both the greater and Mechanick, living in Towns that are of great 
resort, both by Strangers and Passengers of their own, are more Mercurial, (Wit being sharpned by 
Commerce and Conversation of Cities,) though they are not very inventive, which is the gift of warmer 
Heads; yet are they great in imitation, and so far, many times, as goes beyond the Originals: Of mighty 
Industry, and constant Application to the Ends they propose and persue. They make use of their Skill, 
and their Wit, to take advantage of other Mens Ignorance and Folly, they deal with: Are great Exacters, 
where the Law is in their own Hands. In other Points, where they deal with Men that understand like 
themselves, and are under the reach of justice and Laws, they are the plainest and best dealers in the 





World; Which seems not to grow so much from a Principle of Conscience, or Morality, as from a 
Custom or Habit introduced by the necessity of Trade among them, which depends as much upon 
Common-Honesty, as War does upon Discipline, and without which, all would break up. Merchants 
would turn Pedlars, and Soldiers Thieves. 

Those Families which live upon their Patrimonial Estates in all the great Cities, are a People differently 
bred and manner'd from the Traders, though like them in the modesty of Garb and Habit, and the 
Parsimony of living. Their Youth are generally bred up at Schools, and at the Universities of Leyden or 
Utretcht, in the common studies of Human Learning, but chiefly of the Civil Law, which is that of their 
Country, at least as far as it is so in France and Spain. (For, as much as I understand of those Countrys, 
no Decisions or Decrees of the Civil Law, nor Constitutions of the Roman Emperors, have the force or 
current of Law among them, as is commonly believed, but only the force of Reasons when alledged 
before their Courts of Judicature, as far as the Authority of Men esteemed wise, passes for Reason: But 
the ancient Customs of those several Countrys, and the Ordonnances of their Kings and Princes, 
consented to by the Estates, or in France verified by Parliaments, have only the strength and Authority 
of Law among them.) 

Where these Families are rich, their Youths, after the course of their studies at home, travel for some 
years, as the Sons of our Gentry use to do; but their Journeys are chiefly into England and France, not 
much into Italy, seldomer into Spain, nor often into the more Northern Countrys, unless in company or 
train of their publick Ministers. The chief end of their Breeding, is, to make them fit for the service of 
their Country in the Magistracy of their Towns, their Provinces, and their State. And of these kind of 
Men are the Civil Officers of this Government generally composed, being descended of Families, who 
have many times been constantly in the Magistracy of their Native Towns for many Years, and some for 
several Ages. 

Such were most or all of the chief Ministers, and the persons that composed their chief Councils, in the 
time of my residence among them, and not Men of mean or Mechanick Trades, as it is commonly 
received among Foreigners, and makes the subject of Comical jests upon their Government. This does 
not exclude many Merchants, or Traders in gross, from being often seen in the Offices of their Cities, 
and sometimes deputed to their States; Nor several of their States, from turning their Stocks in the 
management of some very beneficial Trade by Servants, and Houses maintained to that purpose. But 
the generality of the States and Magistrates are of the other sort; Their Estates consisting in the 
Pensions of their Publick Charges, in the Rents of Lands, or Interest of Money upon the Cantores, or in 
Actions of the East-Indy Company, or in Shares upon the Adventures of great Trading-Merchants. 

Nor do these Families, habituated as it were to the Magistracy of their Towns and Provinces, usually 
arrive at great or excessive Riches; The Salaries of Publick Employments and Interest being low, but 
the Revenue of Lands being yet very much lower, and seldom exceeding the profit of Two in the 
Hundred. They content themselves with the honour of being useful to the Publick, with the esteem of 
their Cities or their Country, and with the ease of their Fortunes; which seldom fails, by the frugality of 
their living, grown universal by being (I suppose) at first necessary, but since honourable, among them. 

The mighty growth and excess of Riches is seen among the Merchants and Traders, whose application 
lyes wholly that way, and who are the better content to have so little share in the Government, desiring 
only security in what they possess; Troubled with no cares but those of their Fortunes, and the 
management of their Trades, and turning the rest of their time and thought to the divertisement of their 
lives. Yet these, when they attain great wealth, chuse to breed up their Sons in the way, and Marry their 
Daughters into the Families of those others most generally credited in their Towns, and versed in their 



Magistracies; And thereby introduce their Families into the way of Government and Honour, which 
consists not here in Titles, but in Publick Employments. 

The next Rank among them, is that of their Gentlemen or Nobles, who, in the Province of Holland, (to 
which I chiefly confine these Observations,) are very few, most of the Families having been 
extinguished in the long Wars with Spain. But those that remain, are in a manner all employ'd in the 
Military or Civil Charges of the Province or State. These are, in their Customs, and Manners, and way 
of living, a good deal different from the rest of the People; and having been bred much abroad, rather 
affect the Garb of their Neighbour-Courts, than the Popular Air of their own Country. They value 
themselves more upon their Nobility, than Men do in other Countrys, where 'tis more common; and 
would think themselves utterly dishonoured by the Marriage of one that were not of their Rank, though 
it were to make up the broken Fortune of a Noble Family, by the Wealth of a Plebean. They strive to 
imitate the French in their Meen, their Cloathes, their way of Talk, of Eating, of Gallantry or 
Debauchery; And are, in my mind, something worse than they would be, by affecting to be better than 
they need; making sometimes but ill Copies, whereas they might be good Originals, by refining or 
improving the Customs and Virtues proper to their own Country and Climate. They are otherwise an 
Honest, Well-natur'd, Friendly, and Gentlemanly sort of Men, and acquit themselves generally with 
Honour and Merit, where their Country employs them. 

The Officers of their Armies live after the Customs and Fashions of the Gentlemen; And so do many 
Sons of the rich Merchants, who, returning from travel abroad, have more designs upon their own 
pleasure, and the vanity of appearing, than upon the Service of their Country; Or, if they pretend to 
enter into that, it is rather by the Army than the State. And all these are generally desirous to see a 
Court in their Country, that they may value themselves at home, by the Qualities they have learnt 
abroad; and make a Figure, which agrees better with their own Humour, and the manner of Courts, than 
with the Customs and Orders, that prevail in more Popular Governments. 

There are some Customs, or Dispositions, that seem to run generally through all these Degrees of Men 
among them; As great Frugality, and order, in their Expences. Their common Riches lye in every Man's 
having more than he spends; or, to say it more properly, In every man's spending less than he has 
coming in, be that what it will: Nor does it enter into Men's heads among them, That the common port 
or course of Expence should equal the Revenue; and when this happens, they think at least they have 
liv'd that year to no purpose; And the train of it discredits a Man among them, as much as any vitious or 
prodigal Extravagance does in other Countrys. This enables every Man to bear their extream Taxes, and 
makes them less sensible than they would be in other places: For he that lives upon Two parts in Five 
of what he has coming in, if he pays Two more to the State, he does but part with what he should have 
laid up, and had no present use for; Whereas, he that spends yearly what he receives, if he pays but the 
Fiftieth part to the Publick, it goes from him like that which was necessary to buy Bread or Clothes for 
himself or his Family. 

This makes the beauty and strength of their Towns, the commodiousness of travelling in their Country 
by their Canals, Bridges, and Cawseys; the pleasantness of their Walks, and their Grafts in and near all 
their Cities; And in short, the Beauty, Convenience, and sometimes Magnificence, of their Publique 
Works, to which every Man pays as willingly, and takes as much pleasure and vanity in them, as those 
of other Countrys do in the same circumstances, among the Possessions of their Families, or private 
Inheritance. What they can spare, besides the necessary expence of their Domestick, the Publick 
Payments, and the common course of still encreasing their Stock, is laid out in the Fabrick, Adornment, 
or Furniture of their Houses: Things not so transitory, or so prejudicial to Health, and to Business, as 
the constant Excesses and Luxury of Tables; Nor perhaps altogether so vain as the extravagant 



Expences of Clothes and Attendance; At least, these end wholly in a Man's self, and the satisfaction of 
his personal Humour; whereas the other make not only the Riches of a Family, but contribute much 
towards the publick Beauty and Honour of a Country. 

The order in casting up their Expences is so great and general, that no Man offers at any Undertaking, 
which he is not prepared for, and Master of his Design, before he begins; so as I have neither observed 
nor heard of any Building publick or private, that has not been finished in the time designed for it. So 
are their Canals, Cawseys, and Bridges; so was their way from the Hague to Skeveling, a Work that 
might have become the old Romans, considering how soon it was dispatcht. The House at the Hague, 
built purposely for casting of Cannon, was finisht in one Summer, during the heat of the first English 
War, and lookt rather like a design of Vanity in their Government, than Necessity or Use. The 
Stadthouse of Amsterdam has been left purposely to time, without any limitation in the first Design, 
either of that, or of Expence; both that the Diligence and the Genius of so many succeeding Magistrates 
should be employ'd in the collection of all things, that could be esteemed proper to encrease the Beauty 
or Magnificence of that Structure; And perhaps a little to reprieve the experiment of a current 
Prediction, That the Trade of that City should begin to fall the same year the Stadthouse should be 
finisht, as it did at Antwerp. 

Charity seems to be very National among them, though it be regulated by Orders of the Country, and 
not usually mov'd by the common Objects of Compassion. But it is seen in the admirable Provisions 
that are made out of it for all sorts of Persons that can want, or ought to be kept, in a Government. 
Among the many and various Hospitals, that are in every Man's curiosity and talk that travels their 
Country, I was affected with none more than that of the aged Sea-Men at Enchusyen, which is 
contrived, finished, and ordered, as if it were done with a kind intention of some well-natur'd Man, 

That those, who had past their whole lives in the Hardships and Incommodities of the Sea, should find 
a Retreat stor’d with all the Eases and Conveniences, that Old-age is capable of feeling and enjoying. 
And here I met with the only rich Man, that I ever saw in my life: For one of these old Sea-Men 
entertaining me a good while with the plain Stories of his Fifty years Voyages and Adventures, while I 
was viewing their Hospital, and the Church adjoining; I gave him at parting a piece of their Coin about 
the value of a Crown; He took it smiling, and offer’d it me again; but when I refused it, he askt me, 
what he should do with Money? for all that ever they wanted, was provided for them at their House. I 
left him to overcome his Modesty as he could; but a Servant coming after me, saw him give it to a little 
Girl that open’d the Church door, as she past by him; Which made me reflect upon the fantastick 
calculation of Riches and Poverty that is current in the World, by which a Man that wants a Million, is 
a Prince; He that wants but a Groat, is a Beggar; and this was a poor Man, that wanted nothing at all. 

In general, All Appetites and Passions seem to run lower and cooler here, than in other Countrys where 
I have converst. Avarice may be excepted. And yet that should not be so violent, where it feeds only 
upon Industry and Parsimony, as where it breaks out into Fraud, Rapine, and Oppression. But Quarrels 
are seldom seen among them, unless in their Drink, Revenge rarely heard of, or Jealousie known. Their 
Tempers are not aiery enough for Joy, or any unusual strains of pleasant Humour; nor warm enough for 
Love. This is talkt of sometimes among the younger Men, but as a thing they have heard of, rather than 
felt; and as a discourse that becomes them, rather than affects them. I have known some among them, 
that personated Lovers well enough; but none that I ever thought were at heart in Love; Nor any of the 
Women, that seem'd at all to care whether they were so or no. Whether it be, that they are such lovers 
of their Liberty, as not to bear the servitude of a Mistress, any more than that of a Master; Or, that the 
dulness of their Air render them less susceptible of more refined Passions; Or, that they are diverted 
from it by the general intention every Man has upon his business, whatever it is; (nothing being so 
mortal an Enemy of Love, that suffers no Rival, as any bent of thought another way.) 



The same Causes may have had the same Effects among their Married Women, who have the whole 
care and absolute management of all their Domestick; And live with very general good Fame; A certain 
sort of Chastity being hereditary and habitual among them, as Probity among the Men. 

The same dulness of Air may dispose them to that strange assiduity and constant application of their 
Minds, with that perpetual Study and Labour upon any thing they design and take in hand. This gives 
them patience to persue the quest of Riches by so long Voyages and Adventures to the Indies, and by so 
long Parsimony as that of their whole Lives. Nay, I have (for a more particular example of this 
Disposition among them,) known one Man that was employ'd Four and Twenty years about the making 
and perfecting of a Globe, and another above Thirty about the inlaying of a Table. Nor does any Man 
know, how much may have been contributed towards the great things in all kinds, both publick and 
private, that have been atchieved among them by this one Humour of never giving over what they 
imagine may be brought to pass, nor leaving one scent to follow another they meet with; Which is the 
property of the lighter and more ingenious Nations; And the Humour of a Government being usually 
the same with that of the persons that compose it, not only in this, but in all other points; so as, where 
Men that govern, are Wise, Good, Steddy and Just, the Government will appear so too; and the 
contrary, where they are otherwise. 

The same Qualities in their Air may encline them to the Entertainments and Customs of Drinking, 
which are so much laid to their charge, and, for ought I know, may not only be necessary to their 
Health, (as they generally believe it,) but to the vigour and improvement of their Understandings, in the 
midst of a thick foggy Air, and so much coldness of Temper and Complexion. For though the use or 
excess of Drinking may destroy Men's Abilities who live in better Climates, and are of warmer 
Constitutions; Wine to hot Brains being like Oyl to Fire, and making the Spirits, by too much lightness, 
evaporate into smoak, and perfect aiery imaginations; Or, by too much heat, rage into Frenzy, or at least 
into Humours and Thoughts, that have a great mixture of it; Yet on the other side, it may improve Men's 
Parts and Abilities of cold Complexions, and in dull Air; and may be necessary to thaw and move the 
frozen or unactive Spirits of the Brain; To rowse sleepy Thought, and refine grosser Imaginations, and 
perhaps to animate the Spirits of the Heart, as well as enliven those of the Brain: Therefore the old 
Germans seem’d to have some reason in their Custom, not to execute any great Resolutions which had 
not been twice debated, and agreed at two several Assemblies, one in an Afternoon, and t'other in a 
Morning; Because, they thought, their Counsels might want Vigour when they were sober, as well as 
Caution when they had drunk. 

Yet in Holland I have observed very few of their chief Officers or Ministers of State vitious in this 
kind; Or, if they drunk much, 'twas only at set Feasts, and rather to acquit themselves, than of choice or 
inclination; And for the Merchants and Traders, with whom it is customary, They never do it in a 
Morning, nor till they come from the Exchange, where the business of the day is commonly dispatcht; 
Nay, it hardly enters into their Heads, that 'tis lawful to drink at all before that time; but they will 
excuse it, if you come to their House, and tell you how sorry they are you come in a Morning, when 
they cannot offer you to drink; as if at that time of day it were not only unlawful for them to drink 
themselves, but so much as for a stranger to do it within their Walls. 

The Afternoon, or, at least, the Evening is given to whatever they find will divert them; And is no more 
than needs, considering how they spend the rest of the day, in Thought, or in Cares; in Toils, or in 
Business. For Nature cannot hold out with constant labour of Body, and as little with constant bent, or 
application, of Mind: Much motion of the same parts of the Brain either wearies and wasts them too 
fast for repair, or else (as it were) fires the wheels, and so ends, either in general decays of the Body, or 



distractions of the Mind (For these are usually occasion’d by perpetual motions of Thought about some 
one Object; whether it be about ones self in excesses of Pride, or about another in those of Love, or of 
Grief.) Therefore none are so excusable as Men of much Care and Thought, or of great business, for 
giving up their times of leisure to any pleasures or diversions that offend no Laws, nor hurt others or 
themselves: And this seems the reason, that, in all Civil Constitutions, not only Honours, but Riches, 
are annexed to the Charges of those who govern, and upon whom the Publique Cares are meant to be 
devolved; Not only, that they may not be distracted from these, by the Cares of their own Domestique 
or private Interests; but, that by the help of Esteem, and of Riches, they may have those Pleasures and 
Diversions in their reach, which idle Men neither need nor deserve, but which are necessary for the 
refreshment, or repair, of Spirits, exhausted with Cares, and with Toil, and which serve to sweeten and 
preserve those Lives that would otherwise wear out too fast, or grow too uneasie in the Service of the 
Publique. 

The Two Characters, that are left by the old Roman Writers, of the ancient Batavi or Hollanders, are, 
That they were both the bravest among the German Nations, and the most obstinate Lovers and 
Defenders of their Liberty[l]; Which made them exempted from all Tribute by the Romans, who desir’d 
only Soldiers of their Nation, to make up some of their Auxiliary-Bands, as they did in former Ages of 
those Nations in Italy that were their Friends, and Allies [2]. The last disposition seems to have 
continued constant and National among them, ever since that time, and never to have more appeared, 
than in the Rise and Constitutions of their present State. It does not seem to be so of the First, or that 
the People in general can be said now to be Valiant, a quality, of old, so National among them, and 
which, by the several Wars of the Counts of Holland, (especially with the Frizons,) and by the 
desperate Defences made against the Spaniards, by this People, in the beginnings of their State, should 
seem to have lasted long, and to have but lately decayed; That is, since the whole application of their 
Natives has been turn’d to Commerce and Trade, and the vein of their Domestique Lives so much to 
Parsimony, (by Circumstances which will be the subject of another Chapter;) and since the main of all 
their Forces, and body of their Army, has been composed, and continually supplied out of their 
N eighbour-N ations. 

For Soldiers and Merchants are not found, by experience, to be more incompatible in their abode, than 
the Dispositions and Customs seem to be different, that render a People fit for Trade, and for War. The 
Soldier thinks of a short life and a merry. The Trader thinks upon a long, and a painful. One intends to 
make his Fortunes suddenly by his Courage, by Victory, and Spoil: The t'other slower, but surer, by 
Craft, by Treaty, and by Industry. This makes the first franc and generous, and throw away, upon his 
Pleasures, what has been gotten in one Danger, and may either be lost, or repaired, in the next. The 
other wary and frugal, and loath to part with in a day, what he has been labouring for a Year, and has no 
hopes to recover, but by the same paces of Diligence and Time. One aims only to preserve what he has, 
as the fruit of his Father's pains; or what he shall get, as the fruit of his own: T’other thinks the price of 
a little Blood is more than of a great deal of Sweat; and means to live upon other Men’s Labours, and 
possess in an hour, what they have been years in acquiring: This makes one love to live under stanch 
Orders and Laws; While t'other would have all depend upon Arbitrary Power and Will. The Trader 
reckons upon growing Richer, and by his account Better, the longer he lives; which makes him careful 
of his Health, and his Life, and so apt to be orderly and temperate in his Diet; While the Soldier is 
Thoughtless, or prodigal of both; and having not his Meat ready at hours, or when he has a mind to it, 
Eats full and greedily, whenever he gets it; And perhaps difference of Diet may make greater difference 
in men's natural Courage, than is commonly Thought of. 


For Courage may proceed, in some measure, from the temper of Air, may be form’d by Discipline, and 
acquir'd by Use, or infus'd by Opinion; But that which is more natural, and so more National in some 



Countries than in others, seems to arise from the heat or strength of Spirits .about the Heart, which may 
a great deal depend upon the measure and the substance of the Food, Men are used to. This made a 
great Physician among us say, He would make any Man a Coward with six weeks Dieting; and Prince 
Maurice of Orange call for the English that were newly come over, and had (as he said) their own Beef 
in their Bellies, for any bold and desperate Action. This may be one reason, why the Gentry, in all 
places of the World, are braver than the Peasantry, whose Hearts are depressed, not only by Slavery, but 
by short and heartless Food, the effect of their Poverty. This is a cause, why the Yeomanry and 
Commonalty of England are generally braver than in other Countries, because by the Plenty, and 
Constitutions, of the Kingdom, they are so much easier in their Rents and their Taxes, and fare so much 
better and fuller, than those, of their rank, in any other Nation. Their chief, and, indeed, constant food, 
being of Flesh; And among all Creatures, both the Birds and the Beasts, we shall still find those that 
feed upon Flesh, to be the fierce and the bold; and on the contrary, the fearful and faint-hearted to feed 
upon Grass, and upon Plants. I think, there can be pretended but two Exceptions to this Rule, which are 
the Cock and the Horse; whereas the Courage of the One, is noted no where but in England, and there, 
only in certain Races: And for the Other, all the Courage we commend in them, is, the want of Fear; 
and they are observed to grow much fiercer, whenever by custom, or necessity, they have been used to 
flesh. 

From all this may be inferr’d, That not only the long disuse of Arms among the Native Hollanders, 
(especially at Land,) and making use of other Nations, chiefly in their Milice; But the Arts of Trade, as 
well as Peace, and their great Parsimony in Diet, and eating so very little Flesh, (which the common 
People seldom do, above once a week,) may have helpt to debase much the ancient valour of the 
Nation, at least, in the occasions of Service at Land. Their Seamen are much better; but not so good as 
those of Zealand, who are generally brave; Which, I suppose, comes by these having upon all occasions 
turn’d so much more to Privateering, and Men of War; and those of Holland, being generally employ'd 
in Trading and Merchant-Ships; While their Men of War are Mann’d by Mariners of all Nations, who 
are very numerous among them, but especially, those of the Eastland Coasts of Germany, Suedes, 
Danes, and Norwegians. 

’Tis odd, that Veins of Courage should seem to run like Veins of good Earth in a Country, and yet not 
only those of the Province of Hainault among the Spanish, and of Gelderland among the United 
Provinces, are esteemed better Soldiers than the rest; But the Burghers of Valenciennes among the 
Towns of Flanders, and of Nimmeguen among those of the lower Gelder, are observed to be 
particularly brave. But there may be firmness and constancy of Courage from Tradition, as well as of 
Belief: Nor methinks should any Man know how to be a Coward, that is brought up with the Opinion, 
That all his Nation or City have ever been valiant. 

I can say nothing of what is usually laid to their charge, about their being Cruel, besides, what we have 
so often heard of their barbarous usage to some of our Men in the East-Indies, and what we have so 
lately seen of their Savage Murther of their Pensioner de Wit; A Person that deserv’d another Fate, and 
a better return from his Country, after Eighteen years spent in their Ministry, without any care of his 
Entertainments or Ease, and little of his Fortune. A Man of unwearied Industry, inflexible Constancy, 
sound, clear, and deep Understanding, with untainted Integrity; so that whenever he was blinded, it was 
by the passion he had for that which he esteemed the good and interest of his State. This testimony is 
justly due to him from all that practised him; and is the more willingly paid, since there can be as little 
interest to flatter, as honour to reproach, the dead. But this action of that people may be attributed to the 
misfortune of their Country; and is so unlike the appearance of their Customs and Dispositions, living, 
as I saw them, under the Orders and Laws of a quiet and setled State, and one must confess Mankind to 
be a very various Creature, and none to be known, that has not been seen in his Rage, as well as his 



Drink. 


They are generally not so long liv'd, as in better Airs; and begin to decay early, both Men and Women, 
especially at Amsterdam; For, at the Hague, (which is their best Air) I have known two considerable 
Men, a good deal above Seventy, and one of them in very good Sense and Health: But this is not so 
usual as it is in England, and in Spain. The Diseases of the Climate seem to be chiefly the Gout and the 
Scurvy; but all hot and dry Summers bring some that are infectious among them, especially into 
Amsterdam and Leyden; These are usually Fevers, that lye most in the Head, and either kill suddenly, 
or languish long before they recover. Plagues are not so frequent, at least not in a degree to be taken 
notice of, for All suppress the talk of them as much as they can, and no distinction is made in the 
Registry of the dead, nor much in the Care and Attendance of the Sick: Whether from a belief of 
Predestination, or else, a Preference of Trade, which is the life of the Country, before that of particular 
Men. 

Strangers among them are apt to complain of the Spleen, but those of the Country seldom or never: 
Which I take to proceed from their being ever busie, or easily satisfied. For this seems to be the Disease 
of People that are idle, or think themselves but ill entertain'd, and attribute every fit of dull Humour, or 
Imagination, to a formal Disease, which they have found this Name for; Whereas, such Fits are incident 
to all Men, at one time or other, from the fumes of Indigestion, from the common alterations of some 
insensible degrees in Health and vigor[3]; or, from some changes or approaches of change in Winds 
and Weather, which affect the finer Spirits of the Brain, before they grow sensible to other parts; And 
are apt to alter the shapes, or colours, of whatever is represented to us by our Imaginations, whilst we 
are so affected. Yet this Effect is not so strong, but that business, or intention of Thought, commonly 
either resists, or diverts, it; And those who understand the motions of it, let it pass, and return to 
themselves. But such as are idle, or know not from whence these changes arise, and trouble their Heads 
with Notions, or Schemes of general Happiness, or Unhappiness, in life, upon every such Fit, begin 
Reflections on the condition of their Bodies, their Souls, or their Fortunes; And (as all things are then 
represented in the worst colours) they fall into melancholy apprehensions of one or other, and 
sometimes of them all: These make deep impression in their Minds, and are not easily worn out by the 
natural returns of good Humour, especially if they are often interrupted by the contrary; As happens in 
some particular Constitutions, and more generally in uncertain Climates, especially, if improved by 
accidents of ill Health, or ill Fortune. But this is a Disease too refin’d for this Country and People, who 
are well, when they are not ill; and pleas'd, when they are not troubled; are content, because they think 
little of it: and seek their Happiness in the common Eases and Commodities of Life, or the encrease of 
Riches; Not amusing themselves with the more speculative contrivances of Passion, or refinements of 
Pleasure. 

To conclude this Chapter: Holland is a Country, where the Earth is better than the Air, and Profit more 
in request than Honour; Where there is more Sense than Wit; More good Nature than good Humor; And 
more Wealth than Pleasure; Where a Man would chuse rather to Travel, than to Live; Shall find more 
things to observe than desire; And more Persons to esteem than to love. But the same Qualities and 
Dispositions do not value a private Man and a State, nor make a Conversation agreeable, and a 
Government Great., Nor is it unlikely, that some very great King might make but a very ordinary 
private Gentleman, and some very extraordinary Gentleman, might be capable of making but a very 
mean Prince. 


A Queruntur (Fabii Valentis) Legiones, orbari se fortissimorum virorum auxilio, veteres illos & tot 
bellorum auctores non abrumpendos ut corpori validissimos artus. Tacit. Hist. 



A Omnium harum gentium virtute praecipui Batavi non multum ex ripa sed Insulam Rheni amnis 
colunt. Tacit, de Mor. Ger. 

A <poem>Ubi tempestas & coeli mobilis humor 

Mutavere vias, & Jupiter humidus Austris, Densat, erant quae rara modo, & quae densa relaxat 
Vertuntur species animorum, & pectora motus Nunc alios, alios dum nubila ventus agebat Concipiunt, 
hinc ille avium concentus in agris Et Iaetae pecudes, & ovantes gutture corvi. Virg. Georg. 


WHITEWASH, Chapter 1 

by Ethel Watts Mumford 

THE room was hung in green of varying shades from palest malachite and reseda to deepest olive and 
emerald. This verdant retreat was the outcome of an essay that had fallen into Philippa Ford's hands at 
the time of the purchase and restoration of the old Verplank mansion in New York. One statement was 
to the effect that a love of green indicated strong individuality, and this appealed at once to the girl, 
whose keenest desire in life was to enforce her personality. Being blonde and lissome, the little 
reception-room framed what she was pleased to style her beauty with an added elegance and 
refinement, at the same time proving advantageously unbecoming to many of her callers. Just now she 
looked really charming as she leaned among the divan cushions, daintily gowned in a creation of cream 
lace and lavender crepe that made her seem some great pale-toned Parma violet in its setting of leaves. 

"Do pour yourself some tea, dear girl," she murmured. "I'm too lazy to move, or I’d do it for you; 
besides, I am searching your long-lost countenance for the ravages of time, and I can't find one—not a 
ravage." 

Victoria, sitting opposite, raised her gray eyes, in which a gleam of mischief sparkled. "Be sure you tell 
every one else that," she laughed. 

Philippa squirmed. She had been mentally rehearsing a speech to her next interested caller. "The poor, 
dear Claudel girl is terribly haggard. I fear she has been trying to live on nothing over there. You know 
how Americans do." It was as if the "poor dear" had suddenly taken a peep at her brains. So, quickly 
assuming her sweetest tone of grieving affection, she ejaculated, "Oh, Vic! After all the years of our 
ideal friendship, how could you infer such a thing!" 

"You are teased as easily as ever, I see," was all the answer she received, as the returned prodigal 
brushed cake crumbs from her well fitting tailor-made gown of the newest and most Parisian fashion. 
"It's a sweet frock," Philippa commented, dreamily, "and your toque is very smart; that forward tilt suits 
you. The hats this year are simply invented to annoy me. Everything over the eyes, and my style is the 
off-the-face flaring thing. Have you seen many people since you arrived—our people, I mean?" 

Her friend shook her head slowly. "No, not many. Bob and Howard Dame met me at the wharf, and last 
night Morton Conway came up. Dear old thing! I was jolly glad to see him." 

She was staring at the Dutch silver tea-caddy, and did not see the quick flush that mounted to the white 
temples of her hostess. 


A charming fellow, and one to whom I have become greatly attached," the lady remarked in the 





somewhat stilted language she affected when she remembered to do so. 

Victoria's fra nk eyes sought her face at once with eagerness. 

"Really? I thought you were mere acquaintances. I forget how long I have been away, and how many 
friendships have been made and unmade. No wonder you like him, though. Old Mort is the salt of the 
earth. A Don Quixote of most admirable intelligence. Indeed, I don’t know another of whom I can 
speak in such unreserved praise, and seeing that I've known him all my life,—which amounts to a 
quarter of a century,—that is saying a great deal." 

A green glint shot from Philippa's half-closed blue eyes—possibly the reflection of her surroundings, 
possibly the evidence of the whereabouts of a certain monster, as she recalled the common supposition 
of a former understanding between these two. Mentally, she was quickly calculating. Was Victoria in 
love with him? Had he ever had a tenderness for her? If either or both were the case, were her own 
fascinations superior? With marvellous accuracy she took count of stock, and concluded that Victoria 
would be a dangerous rival, but her belief in her own power made her confident of ultimate success, 
even if Morton were not already completely under her spell. However, with instinctive foresight she 
decided that she should precipitate matters and bring about the proposal she had been holding off with 
consummate skill for the past month. Engagements entailed obligations, but Morton Conway was too 
good a catch to lose, and Philippa felt instinctively that the only danger that menaced her supremacy 
was personified before her. 

All this passed in a brain flash, with the swiftness and certainty of a lightning-calculator, while she idly 
punched the pillows into more alluring curves, and her society self supplied a small-talk item. 

"Tilly Genadet is to be married next week; are you going to her wedding?" 

"I think so," Miss Claudel replied, as she rose to her feet, and with various facial contortions proceeded 
to readjust her veil. 

"You're not leaving now, are you, dear?" and Philippa uncurled herself. "It's only five o'clock." 

"Yes, I'm off. Ethel Tracy sent a note over this morning asking me to drop in to dinner—just the family, 
you know. Good-bye. Come over to the studio any time. I'm sharing Mrs. Testly Durham’s apartment, 
so you won't see my name on the board." 

"Mrs. Testly Durham, the writer?" Philippa asked, eagerly. 

"Yes. You seem surprised." 

"Where did you meet her?" 

"In Paris. We spent last winter in the same house." 

"I’d like to know her." 

"Well, call on me in the morning, and you'll find her at home. Good-bye again." 

Philippa stepped to the window and watched her friend's odd but not inelegant figure as it descended 



the broad steps. "What should her relations with Victoria be?" she mused. Evidently she had new 
advantages and losses to adjust and balance. Victoria staying with Mrs. Testly Durham, the famous 
authoress, was a different thing from Victoria by herself in some studio. Then there was the Morton 
question. These suggestions hardly framed themselves as thoughts. She was unconscious of her own 
calculating meanness, tuft-hunting and snobbishness, and looked upon herself as a veritable paragon of 
sincerity, loyalty, and broad-minded independence. 

She turned with a little sigh back to the green depths of the divan and contemplated her reflection in the 
tilted mirror opposite. Yes, gossip had for years prophesied Victoria's engagement to Morton. There 
must be fire where smoke is seen. She must make sure of Morton at once. It was a nuisance, 
particularly just now, when her flirtation with Valdeck was so interesting; but she could keep the secret 
from every one but Victoria. Once in a position to make a confidante of her, she could be sure that her 
manor would remain unpoached upon. 

Suddenly the question presented itself definitely, why was she so afraid of Victoria? She had no real 
reason: only merest gossip held that the lifelong affection that existed between the two had ever been, 
or ever would be, anything more than intellectual fraternity. The answer came back from her other self: 
"Because Victoria has never appreciated me at my true worth." In fact, she more than suspected that she 
was not looked up to and approved of in this new quarter. If Victoria knew of the impending 
engagement, she was quite capable of making a desperate opposition. Philippa's heart hardened with a 
passing qualm of hate; she sat up suddenly and angrily. Almost she had admitted to herself that she was 
no fit mate for such a man, and that the effort that Victoria would undoubtedly make was founded on a 
quite accurate penetration of her real character. The momentary spasm of dislike that had gripped her 
returned a hundredfold stronger, steady and burning. She must lose the excitement of her present life, 
because her hand was forced; she must make sure of the brilliant future her marriage to Morton 
Conway would bring. The cards of that trick must be played and the mystery of her game dispelled; all 
because a long-absent member of her set had seen fit to return too soon. 

A ring at the door-bell roused her. Hastily she smoothed her hair, and assumed a pose of absent-minded 
grace. 

"Monsieur Valdeck," announced the butler, in a gentle tone of self-effacement. 

The sea-green portieres parted and the visitor advanced, extending a well-gloved hand in elaborate 
greeting. 

Philippa smiled with animation and held up her jewelled fingers to the lingering and meaning kiss of 
the new arrival. She colored a little, which lent an unexpected ingenue expression to the consummate 
artificiality of her pose. The trick of blushing, really due to the physical perfection and delicacy of her 
skin, passed with all save Victoria and a few rather amusedly cynical men for a sympathetically 
emotional expression of her innocent young soul. 

A short, rather troubled silence ensued, which he broke abruptly, tossing a square box into her lap. 

"See the wonders of love, my lady. I divined what robe you would wear, and I matched it on my way 
here." 


She thanked him with her eyes, and poutingly fumbled with the string. 



"Permit me," he murmured, and leaning over her till his auburn hair touched her cheek, deliberately cut 
the ribbon with his tiny gold-handled penknife. He drew back slowly, as if her nearness held him like a 
magnet. 

With a pretty gesture of admiration she drew from their wrappings a heavy bunch of Russian violets 
that instantly shed the perfume of their blossoms through the room. 

"And now it grows and smells, I swear, not of itself, but thee," he quoted, smiling directly at her. 

"That was when she sent the wreath back," Philippa laughed. "Shall I?" 

"Do you want to break my heart?" he inquired, seriously. 

She sniffed the bouquet, looking over the flowers with eyes now grown as violet as the blossoms. "I 
don't know. I think I might—" 

"You ought to say, 'I know I have.’" 

She shook her head. "No, not yet." 

"You never believe," he sighed. 

"No." 

"Shall I never get my passport to your heart?" 

She temporized. "Let me see, how should I make it out: 'Permit to travel in the heart of Philippa Ford, 
one Lucius Valdeck, native of Poland. Height, five feet, eleven inches. Black eyes and eyebrows, 
auburn hair. Weight, about—let's see—a hundred and seventy—" 

"Much more—two hundred." 

"Two hundred! Nonsense!" 

"My heart is so heavy." 

"Don’t be a bore." 

"Am I a bore?" 

She nodded. 

"What must I do to amuse?" 

"Oh, tell me anything that's interesting—tell me about yourself." 

He sobered. "I have already told you too much." 

She leaned toward him sweetly. "You can trust me. I am a woman who can keep a secret." 



"I believe it," he answered, in the same grave tone. "Otherwise I never would have breathed a word of 
my mission here." 


"You know," she continued, laying her hand on his arm, "I am with you in all sympathy. I understand 
your noble wish to help your people. If you had been a Nihilist I never could have listened to you with 
such confidence. But your plan to raise your fellow countrymen by education, even if it has to be given 
in secret, is wholly good and wise and noble. It is the first really sensible effort I have heard of." 

Taking her hand, he kissed it with respectful adoration. You give me courage, my lady." 

Carried away by the situation, she went on with exaltation. "And if ever I can help you, let me know; 
you will always have a friend in me." 

"What you have just promised I beg you to remember. Some day I may have to ask your favor," he 
said, slowly. Then, rising nervously, he peered into the empty hall. 

"We are alone," she murmured, reassuringly; "you are quite safe." 

He seated himself, relaxing to the luxurious fulness of the divan. "I forget I am in the land of the free, I 
have lived so long under the espionage of the police. And to think," he said, hotly, "that my only crime 
is the desire to help and educate my unfortunate people. The Russians, having taken away our lands 
and privileges, are now robbing us of our brains. Soon there will be nothing left but our music—and 
that they cannot kill." He spoke with passion, that found a quick response in the dramatic instincts of 
his hearer. 

"In these days of indifference your patriotism fires one," she cried. "You make me want to help. I am so 
eager to know more. Oh, I wish you would tell me about your work and those who help you. Your 
stories the other night kept me awake thinking of the nightly gatherings in secret and danger, when 
your devoted comrades teach their own prohibited tongue and keep alive the individuality of the race 
that aliens would crush out. I could never have believed in such tyranny if you yourself had not told 
me. It is so uncalled for, so cruel!" 

He nodded solemnly. "It is past belief, and if you questioned a Russian he would emphatically deny it, 
either because he was ignorant of the truth, or because he dare not admit it. Only those who have lived 
as I have and seen what I have, can realize what the suppression of the Poles really means. The power 
we are contending with is so great, so secret, so terrible—why, even here I am probably watched by 
their spies. I am known to be a contributor to the 'Educational Society'—indeed, that is why I came 
here. My usefulness at home was ruined by their having suspected my connection with the work. They 
cannot prevent my collecting funds in America, but they can and will try to prevent their ever reaching 
their destination." 

"How do you manage?" Philippa begged. 

He pulled himself up, as if his enthusiasm had already outrun his caution. 

"That I cannot reveal, even to you. So don't ask me." 

"Are there women connected with the work?" she inquired. 



"Many; both teachers and outside workers. You see, the element we represent is as down on the bloody 
and incendiary doctrines of the Nihilists as it is on the oppression and cruelty of the Russians, 
consequently our membership enrolls many women, too wise and gentle to be drawn into anarchy and 
too devoted and clear-visioned to be entirely claimed by a life of frivolity. Oh, dear lady, I wish you 
could know some of them. I am sure you would find them congenial—almost your equals in heart, 
mind, and charm." 

His verbose sentences and elaborate compliments somehow became him, and the foreign accent that 
accompanied his words was a charm in itself. Philippa caught herself vaguely wishing that the 
handsome enthusiast were a matrimonial possibility. If only he had Morton's money and social 
position! Ah, well, it was all nonsense; foreigners, however fascinating, were never certainties. 

He had risen restlessly and wandered to the window. He glanced out, but turned hastily. 

"Mr. Conway is crossing the street. Coming here, I suppose," he said, bitterly. "Tell me, before we are 
interrupted, will you go with me on Monday to Madame Despard's studio, in the Carnegie—a little 
reunion of grands esprits, a glimpse of Bohemia?" 

Her face lighted. "Yes, indeed, I shall love it, I know." 

A ring at the door-bell announced the new arrival. 

"You like him?" Valdeck asked, half in question, half in challenge. 

"He is my dearest friend, you know. I have often thought of him as a sort of Don Quixote plus 
intelligence," Philippa plagiarized, soulfully. 

He looked admiration at her. "I love the way you paint a character in a single sentence." 

"Mr. Conway," announced the butler. 

Valdeck collected his hat, stick, and gloves, and bowed politely, the two men exchanged perfunctory 
greetings, and the graceful foreigner took his leave. The newcomer watched him with undisguised 
annoyance. 

"Philippa, do you like that man?" 

She smiled gleefully. "That's just what he asked about you." 

This did not seem to soothe Morton's feelings. "You are so much in his society. How did you meet 
him?" 

"He came from New Orleans with a letter of introduction from one of my old schoolmates, Clarissa 
Pointue—you know the Pointues of Louisiana who own Angel Island?" 


"Victoria says that letters of introduction and confidences are alike—they had better not be given. By 
the way, she's back, you know." 



'Have you seen her?" she asked, with assumed indifference, stretching her little trap. 


"Of course. I went last night as soon as I knew where she was. She is one of my oldest and best friends, 
that rara avis, a woman-chum." 

"She is a dear. She was here a few moments ago. If you had come a little earlier you would have been 
rewarded." 

"By finding you two discussing the latest Parisian novelties, and having no satisfaction out of either of 
you." 

"You see we are so intimate," she smiled. "She came over at once to see me; wasn’t it dear of her?" She 
hoped Victoria would not by any chance mention the fact that Philippa, having seen her from the 
window, had sent the butler to stop her and insist on her dropping in for a moment. However, even if 
she did, it didn’t amount to much. Philippa argued to herself that the more praise she lavished on her 
rival, the more would any derogatory remark of Victoria's concerning herself sound ungrateful and 
mean in Morton's ears. She went on, enthusiastically, "Her home-coming is such a joy to me. She is one 
of the few really loyal, honest women, trustworthy and genuine, who would burn off their hands rather 
than hurt a friend!" 

Morton nodded appreciation. "A woman in a thousand, and I am as glad to see your affection for her as 
I am sorry to see you wasting yourself on a cad like Valdeck." 

Philippa saw her chance and took it. 

"You have no real reason to dislike him, Morton, and you know it!" 

"Oh, haven’t I?" 

"It's just because he is here so much, and you're—you’re—it hurts me to have you think—" She broke 
off with a plaintive note. 

He had never seen her with the bars of her coquetry down, and his love of her flamed up with the vision 
of his hope. He came across quickly, leaning with both hands on the tea-table. "I'm foolish because I'm 
jealous, because—I love you, Philippa." 

She fumbled with the sugar-tongs, her fair head bent. Forcibly he raised her reluctant chin and looked 
into her eyes. What he saw there stung through him like an electric shock. 

"Oh, sweetheart! sweetheart!" he murmured, kissing her on her uplifted, unresisting mouth. "Why did 
you play with me so long?" 

There was silence in the little boudoir. Then she disengaged herself from his enfolding arm and looked 
at him fondly. She pushed back his heavy brown hair, and fingered his cravat, as a child takes 
possession of a strange new toy. 

"Morton," she said, in a very low voice, "I—I—don't want to announce it, dear. Aunt Lucy has her 
heart set on my marrying cousin Gabe, and she's been so good to me—I want to win her over to you 
without giving her annoyance. You understand, dear?" 



"I hate the deceit of it," he answered, after a moment's uncomfortable silence. Her instant desire for 
concealment hurt him. Philippa looked pained. He felt like a blundering bore, and quickly added, "But 
it's just like you to feel that way about your aunt, and I love you for it." 

She cuddled close to him, holding his hand in both hers and twisting his plain gold seal as if it 
engrossed her whole attention. "You see I'm an orphan. I haven't much money, just barely enough to 
give me necessaries. Aunt Lucy has done everything for me, you can’t guess half, and if I suddenly turn 
against her—for she'll think it that—it will break her heart. She will call me ungrateful, and, Morton, 
you know I'm anything but that—I—I couldn’t bear it." A childish quiver of her lips spoke louder than 
words, for the actress in her was "feeling her part," and her emotion was quite genuine. 

"Whatever you think best I’ll abide by; I couldn't love you so if I didn’t trust you absolutely," he 
answered, softly. 

The rattle and chink of a stopping carriage broke in on them. 

"There she is now!" Philippa exclaimed, in a sharp whisper, withdrawing from his embrace and quickly 
smoothing her hair. 

A slam, a ring, the approach of the butler, a gust of cold air that swung the curtains, and Mrs. 
Pendington Ford entered. A swift glance of her sharp gray eyes took in her niece's indifference, 

Morton's confusion, the dents in the pillows, and the disarray of the tea-things. Her eyes were pupilled 
by two points of interrogation as she glanced toward Philippa, but she greeted the caller with fonnal 
grace. There was something of the drum-major about the lady. One expected to see her swing her gold- 
knobbed parasol, toss it above her voluminous head-dress to catch it again and spin it solemnly on the 
tip of her too tightly gloved fingers. She was tall, stout, florid. If she had been bom a century earlier she 
would have been a loud-mouthed, gambling duchess; now she suggested only the drum-major. 

Seating herself upon the uttermost edge of a chair, the better to maintain the upright dignity of her 
carriage, she smiled slowly and wisely. 

"My dear, a fresh cup, please. I am faint, positively. I drove round the Park and stopped at the 
Tredways. They must get their tea from a bargain-counter. I really could not touch it." 

Philippa, with commendable sang-froid, concocted a well-rummed beverage. 

"Victoria Claudel has just been here," she announced, gaily. 

"Indeed!" Mrs. Pendington Ford's voice was not very cordial. "Where is she stopping?" 

"She is sharing Mrs. Testly Durham’s suite at the Carnegie." 

"The writer?" 

"Yes, Aunt Lucy. They are very intimate friends." 

Victoria's stock went up six points, and the drum-major sipped her tea. "We must have them to dinner 
sometime, Philippa. Miss Claudel is an old friend of yours, is she not, Mr. Conway?" 



"Since we were children," Morton replied, glad to have a direct question to answer, and feeling unable 
to cope with general conversation. 


"I remember her mother," Mrs. Ford went on, "Miss Graves, of Philadelphia, a delightful girl. Her 
marriage to Mr. Claudel was considered quite a brilliant one, but unluckily, he was more of a scholar 
than a man of business—lost money constantly. It was really fortunate he died early, or the family 
would have been quite impoverished. As it was, the children and Victoria will only have barely enough 
to live on." 

"The estate is to be settled now, I think," said Philippa. "Bob is of age, if I'm not mistaken." 

"She came home on that account," Morton put in. 

Mrs. Ford was benign as she rose to her feet. "Well, Philippa, dear, don’t forget you must dress for the 
Bentley's dinner. You must excuse my rudeness, Mr. Conway, but she is such a scatterbrained girl that 
if she is having an interesting conversation she forgets her engagements, and is known as the late Miss 
Ford." 

Morton blushed and glanced at his watch. "I am the one to beg indulgence; it's shockingly late,—I—" 

Mrs. Ford smiled almost affectionately. "My dear man, don’t apologize for paying us such a nice 
indirect compliment. Philippa, dear, you must invite Mr. Conway when we ask Victoria and Mrs. Testly 
Durham to dinner. You'll be sure to come, won’t you?" 

Morton muttered his thanks and took his leave. 

As the street door closed the aunt and niece faced each other. 

"It's done, then. My congratulations, dear." Approval beamed from the majestic presence. 

Philippa punched a pillow and shrugged her shoulders. 

"Yes." 

"Well, it was about time you came to your senses and brought things to a crisis. I began to despair of 
you," Mrs. Ford coolly commented. 

"I can take care of myself." 

"No, my love, you can't, as I've noticed to my great regret. However, I shall announce the engagement 
with great pleasure." 

"You'll do nothing of the sort!" Philippa's face grew crimson with annoyance. 

"What are you up to now?" her aunt inquired, with obvious cynicism. 

"Nothing. But I don't want it known yet; I've good reasons." 



Mrs. Ford went to the core of the matter with brutal directness. "You have your good-for-nothing 
flirtation with that Valdeck on foot, that's what you have. Now, mark my words, you'll get into trouble; 
if you do, don't come to me. You are a fool if you take chances with Morton Conway. My advice is, 
announce your engagement at once, marry soon." 

"Time enough to settle down," said Philippa, irritably. 

"My dear," her aunt replied, "please remember that people usually have to settle up before they can 
settle down." 

"Moralize all you please, aunty, dear," and Philippa took another tack, "but please don't go announcing 
till I tell you. I give you my word I'll not lose him." 

Mrs. Ford spread her sails and swept up the stairs. "Very well," she said, over her shoulder; "but don't 
get too much mixed up with Valdeck." 

"What have you against him? I thought you prided yourself on the charity of your judgment," sneered 
Philippa, as she followed in her aunt's rustling wake. 

Mrs. Pendington Ford sighed. "I am charitable in my judgments, because one must have men for 
afternoon teas, but I wouldn’t risk my queen to save a crook—I mean a rook—to play with. What will 
you wear to-night?" 

Philippa considered. Valdeck would be asked, and he liked odd things. "The green spangled one," she 
answered. 

"Oh, is he to be there?" the drum-major inquired, negligently, as she closed her bedroom door. 

Philippa stamped her foot with vexation and fairly fled up-stairs to her own sanctuary. There she flung, 
or more properly speaking, disposed herself upon her lounge, and rapidly reviewed the past crowded 
hours. She was engaged—that she knew; she was in love—she imagined. How dreadfully unfortunate 
that the two statements were not the natural sequence of each other. Pity for herself swept over her. 
Alas, for money conditions! cruel, worldly considerations! but she must be strong, she must be wise, 
and keep this foolish passion in its place. She pictured herself amid the luxurious surroundings her 
future fortune would assure her, and promptly forgot her peine de coeur in the pleasant occupation. It 
was recalled, however, by the entry of her maid bearing a square envelope, directed in Valdeck's 
familiar hand, and a small box tied with a pink ribbon. 

"Madame says," timidly suggested the servant, "that mademoiselle is not to waste time in dressing. 
What gown, mademoiselle?" 

"Green spangles," Philippa answered, absently, as she ripped open the note. 


"Most sweet lady," it began, "pardon my presumption, but your kindness to-day touched me greatly. 
Your offer to help, coming as it did, when I was racked by fears and perhaps needless nervousness, has 
been as medicine to me. You who are so kind add one more obligation to the many you have heaped on 
me, by accepting the little gift I send herewith. The pin was my mother's and my mother's mother's for 
generations. So it is rather the sentiment attached to it that makes it worthy of you than its paltry value. 



Pray accept this little keepsake in the spirit of the sender. 
"Lucius Valdeck." 


As she read, that which stood with Philippa in the place of conscience smote her that she had forgotten 
her devoted knight in the contemplation of her mundane future. To make amends, and since the 
dramatic qualities of the situation seemed to require it, she kissed the note, carefully avoiding the 
observation of the maid. Next with swift fingers she unfastened the packet. A little hot wave of joy 
broke over her as its contents lay revealed, An ancient brooch of rose diamonds set about a splendid 
emerald, matchless in color, though flawed. Wound through the design were two tiny gold dolphins, 
from whose mouths swinging pendants hung. A gem of workmanship, beautiful, priceless. Philippa 
gazed at it in delight, then, fearing her aunt's detective eye and ironic laugh, hastily hid the jewel in her 
bosom. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Good morning. Next week, the United States Treasury will begin printing and 
mailing more than 25 million child tax credit checks, putting over $12 billion back into the hands of 
American families. These rebates are the result of the Jobs and Growth Act I recently signed into law, 
which increases the child tax credit from $600 to $1,000 per child. And because this new law reduced 
income tax rates, businesses earlier this month lowered tax withholding for worker paychecks. Now, 
those workers and their families have a lighter tax bill and more take-home pay. 

With the child tax credit rebates and the lower tax rates taking effect, America's families will have more 
of their own money to make purchases, pay their bills, save for their children's education and invest in 
a new home or business. There are hopeful signs that our actions are contributing to economic growth. 
Individual investors are showing greater confidence, leading to a significant rise in the stock market. 
And thanks to our efforts to reduce taxes on stock dividends, dozens of major companies have 
announced plans to either increase their existing dividend payout, or pay dividends for the first time, 



putting billions of dollars in cash into shareholder's pockets. 

Earlier this week, I met with leading private economists, who see a faster rate of economic growth in 
the coming year-and-a-half. The U.S. housing market is robust, strengthened by low mortgage rates and 
rising after-tax incomes. Inflation is low, retail sales have been rising, and productivity growth, the 
most important indicator of economic strength, remains high. 

My administration remains focused on faster economic growth that will translate into more jobs. Now 
that Americans can keep more of what they earn, we can expect to see rising demand for goods and 
services. And as demand increases, companies will need more workers to meet it. 

We will continue to take action on a broad agenda for more growth and jobs. We are pressing the 
Senate to join the House of Representatives in passing an energy bill to assure stable and affordable 
energy supplies. And we're pressing the Senate on litigation reform, so small businesses and 
manufacturers can focus on creating jobs instead of fighting frivolous lawsuits. I'm asking both houses 
of Congress to create re-employment accounts for those seeking jobs, so they can pay for job training 
and child care and other costs of finding work. 

Faster economic growth will bring the added benefit of higher revenues for our government. And those 
new revenues, combined with spending discipline in Washington, D.C., are the surest way to bring 
down the deficit. My budget for fiscal year 2004 calls for a modest increase in discretionary spending 
of only 4 percent, or about the same increase as the average American household budget. I urge 
Congress to make spending discipline a priority, so that we can cut the deficit in half over the next five 
years. 

Government does not create prosperity. Government can, however, create the conditions that make 
prosperity possible. The Jobs and Growth Act of 2003 was based on the fundamental faith in the energy 
and creativity of the American people. With hard work and daily determination, entrepreneurs and 
workers are moving this economy forward. The American economy is headed in the right direction, and 
we can be confident of better days ahead. 

Thank you. 

George W. Bush's Presidential Radio Addresses 
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The press coverage of the fighting in Iraq has included periodic stories about insurgent use of webbased 
propaganda.66 Distinct from news stories about terrorist use of the web as a general phenomenon in 31 
other words, reporters have sometimes done stories about specific items posted to the Internet by 
terrorist or insurgent groups. These have generally been stories about what an individual video segment 
tells us about the terrorists. They tend to be stories about video segments so graphic the footage cannot 
be shown in their entirety on American television networks. But what makes these segments so graphic, 
what in fact defines graphic for American television, is that a body is shown. And almost inevitably 
these segments that are not shown, but which are discussed as news, are explicitly labeled as terrorist or 
insurgent propaganda. What none of these news pieces seems to mention, in fact what they quite coyly 
ignore (whether on television or in print), is that these video segments generally get explicitly labeled 
as propaganda only when a body is visible—making the footage unusable by television. When one of 
these segments was released which seemed to show the body of an American pilot, for example, the 
release of the segment was treated by NBC as in and of itself newsworthy. BRIAN WILLIAMS, 
anchor: Now to another story making news tonight, growing outrage this evening over a blurry video 
that appears to be the latest tool in the Iraq insurgents’ propaganda war against the United States. The 
video purports to show the burning body of an American pilot. More now from NBC News Pentagon 
correspondent Jim Miklaszewski. Jim, what is the thinking on this piece of videotape? JIM 
MIKLASZEWSKI reporting: Well, Brian, one military official in Iraq says he’s outraged by this video, 
while Pentagon officials admit the video does appear to be authentic. 32 The video, complete with 
music soundtrack, is poor quality but appears to show the burning wreckage of a US Apache helicopter. 
Unidentified Man: (From videotape) (Foreign language spoken) MIKLASZEWSKI: Shouting ‘Allah 
Akbar,’ ‘Allah is the greatest,’ enemy fighters are also shown dragging the body of at least one man 
across the ground. Military officials tell NBC News only partial remains of the two Apache pilots have 
been recovered from the crash site. The helicopter was shot down while on combat patrol Saturday just 
southwest of Baghdad. The video was posted on the Internet today by a militant Islamic group, the 
Mujahadeen Shura Council, with ties to al-Qaeda in Iraq and its leader Abu Musab al-Zarqawi. 

Zarqawi has often released videos of his attacks against Americans as a propaganda tool to rally 
supporters and to raise money for his terrorist operations in Iraq.67 But there is something left out of 
that report about the way NBC—and, in fairness, all the other networks— generally treats all those 
other videos. There is a distinction between how segments are treated by the networks when bodies are 
visible and when they are not, which turns on the standards American networks have in place for 
treating images of the human body in extremis. This distinction was drawn particularly clearly when a 
Bulgarian commercial helicopter was shot down (with American contractors on board) in 2005. Two 
videos were released to the press by insurgents claiming responsibility. The first was particularly brutal. 
The single survivor of the crash was approached and told to run—which he is only able to do with 
assistance getting up—at which point, on film, they murder him (he’s shot). This video is treated as in 
and of itself newsworthy, but although some 33 networks air a few seconds of footage from the video 
(while others air still images or no images at all), no network airs the chilling ending. Some of the 
networks using footage from the video were quite creative in finding ways to avoid actually airing the 
graphic murder, while still being true to their point: the horror of the man’s death, and the perhaps 
greater horror that it was treated as grist for the propaganda mill, for example, blacking out the visuals 
while continuing the audio track so the single shot is clearly heard by the audience. For each network, 
the point of the news story is the same: that the existence of this footage tells us something about the 
nature of the enemy we are dealing with.68 The footage may be newsworthy, but it is not itself news 
footage, and in several cases, the choice not to air the final images is discussed explicitly. Interestingly, 
in one case, the decision is explained by comparing the networks’ standards to those of the Arab station 
al Jazeera. CBS’s Lee Cowan states this “particular video was so outrageous even the Arabic channel al 
Jazeera refused to show the shooting itself.”69 The second tape released was claimed to be of the 



shooting down of the helicopter. Interestingly, each network presents this as a case of “he said, he 
said.” Here we have two tapes, two claims, and no way to adjudicate the dispute, and so we present you 
with both. But in point of fact, by the time the network stories were aired, the security company that 
owned the helicopter had already identified the man killed in the first tape as one of their personnel, 
which would seem to clearly settle the matter. Thus while it is of interest that different groups are 
attempting to get credit for the same attack, each of these stories presenting the two claims as of equal 
weight—and using that as the basis justifying the decision to air the 34 second video—are simply 
wrong. There would seem to be no basis for the second group’s claim, and therefore no reason to air 
this second video, even if it is worth mentioning its existence. But what makes the second video of 
interest here is the difference in the way the networks treated it, compared to the first. Because it was 
visually of the destruction only of a machine, it was not treated as graphic at all, and was aired with 
little comment by the networks,70 despite the fact that if authentic, it would have been video of the 
deaths of quite a few more men than the first tape. (The helicopter, after all, carried 11 people total.) 
After the second video was released, CBS’s reporter made the distinction explicit: A group called Jaish 
al-Mujahideen says that they were the ones that shot down a commercial chopper yesterday, killing six 
Americans and five others. To prove it, their video shows the helicopter being shot out of the sky. As 
disturbing as this video is, it pales in comparison to what a different militant group, the Islamic Army in 
Iraq, claims to have done after the chopper crashed. A shaky camera stumbles on what appears to be the 
Bulgarian pilot, the lone survivor of the attack, lying in the grass.71 By the same token, when footage 
is used that shows the death of American troops but the audiences’ view of those troops is shielded by 
the vehicles they are riding in, the footage is apparently uncontroversial, judging from the lack of 
negative reaction to the practice; it has become the nonn, and as such it is unquestioned. The footage is 
acceptable, in other words, because although the bodies are present, they are not visible. Yet when one 
network aired footage showing the death of American troops out in the open—even though they clearly 
identified the footage as enemy propaganda and even though the penultimate scenes, just before 35 the 
soldiers killed by enemy snipers slumped forward, were blacked out—it was the cause of considerable 
controversy.72 The first thing that made that story problematic was that, while the footage was, to be 
sure, repeatedly identified as propaganda, the story was not contextualized as a story about enemy 
propaganda practices, as had been the case with prior stories involving footage showing American 
deaths out in the open. Instead, the fact that this was propaganda material was acknowledged and then 
set aside and the story was then contextualized as a substantive story about enemy tactics: what did the 
footage tell us about the enemy practice of killing American soldiers by using sniper teams? In other 
words, this may have been propaganda, but it was treated as conveying legitimate, trustworthy 
information that was worth evaluating on the merits all the same. Certainly most news stories that label 
the segments as propaganda never mention that the websites where these segments are generally found 
are also a regular source for the news networks—that would mean admitting that material they are 
themselves explicitly labeling as enemy propaganda in one context is also being used by them in 
another context as a source for material on a regular basis, and very often without any particular 
identification that tells the viewer what the original source was.73 Thus it is general practice for 
footage to be identified explicitly as propaganda when men are killed outside their vehicles, but to 
never be identified that way when they are killed while inside their vehicles, as even when footage is 
sourced to the enemy, it is not explicitly labeled as propaganda. (The CNN story is only barely an 
exception, since despite the fact that the material is identified explicitly as 36 propaganda, that quickly 
becomes relatively incidental to the story.) Thus when the body or bodies are shielded from view by a 
vehicle and the footage is therefore not treated by the broadcast press as propaganda, it instead 
becomes available to be treated as news footage. It then can be seamlessly integrated into the regular 
coverage of the war, not to illustrate a point about the terrorists as in feature stories, but to illustrate the 
attacks on convoys, to illustrate the daily round of events, just as if it had been provided by AP or 
Reuters or indeed the networks’ own cameramen. It is the way CNN diverges from this practice that 



made their piece so controversial—their footage was of soldiers 

being killed out in the open, but their story was not about the footage’s power or the fact it was being 
used as propaganda but about its substantive value, its value as information, presumably the exact 
opposite of propaganda. It should be noted that CNN did not acquire these particular images by 
downloading them from the Internet, but rather the images were sent to CNN by the group in question, 
which is what made them exclusive. That only added to the controversy, however. Clearly, in showing 
the material, CNN was doing exactly what this group wanted them to do. You do not send material to 
CNN as a general practice because you want them to keep it private. While material is also posted to 
the Internet because a group wants to share it with a larger audience, the circumstances of the case 
seemed to highlight the choice made by all the networks on a regular basis, to give the enemy far 
greater access to an American audience than they could ever hope to acquire without the media’s 
assistance. Indeed, in this case CNN was up front about that fact and even claimed the group had larger 
ambitions for their message. The show’s anchor, Anderson Cooper, said 37 the “insurgents [were] 
delivering a deadly message, aiming for a global audience,”74 and seconds later, apparently with no 
sense of irony, welcomed “our viewers watching on CNN International.”75 Sometimes the segments 
are shown with visual and aural cues that they were taken from a terrorist or insurgent site, although 
rarely sufficient ones, given that no effort has ever been taken to explicitly address the fact that this is a 
normal journalistic practice. (It is certainly true that periodic stories refer to claims being made by these 
groups on their websites, so that the audience might be casually aware that reporters and networks 
regularly monitor such sites,76 but that is a far cry from discussing the practice of using these sites as a 
source of visual product.) Sometimes there are no cues at all, but the fact is that these segments are 
downloaded and used in this fashion by all six networks on a fairly regular basis.77 CNN, CBS, and 
most recently NBC on rare occasions have imposed a graphic—called a chyron—that states 
INSURGENT VIDEO on at least some of the material, a parallel to the practice all networks use when 
showing material received from the Department of Defense (DoD), when networks use a graphic 
saying something along the line of DOD FILE FOOTAGE. This seems to be not just a perfectly 
acceptable solution, but in fact a quite elegant one, so long as it is applied consistently— meaning 
whenever terrorist or insurgent websites are the source of the footage—and throughout the length of the 
footage, which does not so far seem to be the case for some reason for any of the three networks. In 
fact, doing this inconsistently might be worse than never doing it at all, since viewers might believe 
that any time the graphic is missing, the footage must by definition not come from insurgent sources.78 
38 And although they do not do it in all cases, that graphic is visible, clearly imposed on the sniper 
videos that were so controversial when aired by CNN. Ironically, since the whole point of the 
discussion was that these videos had been received from an insurgent group, this is the one case where 
such a graphic might have been superfluous. If this can be done with footage from DoD, it is hard to 
understand why this cannot be done with footage from enemy sources. The argument that leaving 
whatever graphics the groups themselves might have superimposed on the footage in place is sufficient 
seems unpersuasive, given how few Americans read Arabic. For many of these videos, simply leaving 
the original Arabic graphics up as they were on the original video will not be enough of a cue since— 
probably by design—they may mimic the layout of those on a news site, for example using a news 
“crawl” on the bottom. With the groups’ logo either too small to see clearly or unknown to most 
Americans, the graphics alone might leave a viewer thinking the footage had been taken from an 
Arabic language news network. However, leaving the graphics up and then also leaving the audio track 
in place and simply lowering the volume so that the reporter’s voice can be heard is an alternative 
networks have sometimes used to great effect since the musical selections, often heavily based on 
chanting of “Allahu Akhbar,” leaves little doubt that the footage has been pulled from a propaganda 
video and not a news site.79 Another alternative available to the networks is one that can be drawn 
directly from the way they already cover political campaigns today. Every campaign cycle, political 
reporters do stories on campaign ads that are particularly interesting either because they 39 are 



especially negative, or because they deploy a new technique in campaign ads, or perhaps because they 
are simply proving especially effective. Such stories always include clips from the ads for obvious 
reasons. A number of election cycles ago, an elaborate study involving hundreds of subjects 
demonstrated fairly conclusively that the normal practice of all the networks at the time, where the clip 
was shown taking up the full television screen, confused viewers (perhaps because they tended to 
watch the news while engaged in other activities—getting dinner ready, putting kids to bed, helping 
older kids with homework, paying bills, etc.) As a result, almost universally when these clips aired, the 
context—a news story about the process of the campaign—was lost, and viewers simply assumed the 
ad was being aired again. The networks, in effect, were providing the campaigns with millions of 
dollars worth of free advertising, and legitimizing any negative or misleading claims they were in fact 
attempting to critique.80 The scholar who conducted those studies, Kathleen Hall Jamieson, called for 
the networks to adopt a “visual grammar” where clips from campaign ads would be shown imposed on 
a graphic of a television set, so that it would be immediately obvious that viewers were not simply 
viewing another run of the ad. (She suggested a wide variety of visual cues beyond that one, but this 
visual grammar was the most important suggestion she had to offer.) In 1996 her suggestion was picked 
up by a Pew Trusts panel, and soon after the networks adopted it as standard practice.81 It has, of 
course, since been updated so that some ads are shown using a graphic of a laptop to signify a web- 
based ad. The networks, in other words, already have these graphics and the procedures for using them 
in place and 40 use them on a regular basis (at least every 4 years) with no apparent difficulties. If this 
method is considered necessary to keep viewers from misunderstanding and believing the networks are 
presenting material actually produced by political campaigns, should it not be considered equally 
appropriate and necessary to keep viewers from believing the networks are the source of material 
produced by those responsible for the deaths of American soldiers and marines—not to mention 
innocent civilians—in order to produce the footage? Let there be no mistake, this footage is shot by 
terrorists and insurgents of attacks perhaps staged for the explicit purpose of providing material for 
filming. Imagine the outcry if it were suggested the networks rely on footage of campaign events shot 
by photographers on the staffs of the campaigns for their coverage. Indeed, we do not need to imagine 
it, for the press has never accepted the idea that even relatively innocuous photographs of fairly 
fonnulaic events could be provided by official White House photographers in place of their being 
granted access themselves. The President of the White House News Photographers Association 
(WHNPA) had this to say about instances where official White House photographers’ images (called 
“releases,” “photo releases,” or “handout photos”) were the only ones made available (or, indeed, were 
simply the shots chosen by news agencies): If we truly want to improve coverage at the White House 
and maintain credibility as journalists, we must press the decision makers at our news organizations not 
to use handout photos and strongly encourage independent press coverage of the daily activities of the 
President.”82 41 In fact, she said, “I pointed out that with the significant numbers of White House 
‘photo releases,’ White House photographers are crossing the line from documentary photographers to 
White House PR photographers.” The point is that as “long as independent photojoumalists are 
excluded from coverage of the daily activities of the President, coverage of the White House is 
compromised.”83 The contradiction is fairly sharp. One set of photojournalists argues that unless 
independent press photographers cover every event, no matter how mundane or banal and no matter 
how few choices might seem available for representing the scene visually (the WHNPA President 
specifically mentions the photographs of the President looking out the window of Air Force One after 
Hurricane Katrina as a triumph for her organization’s members), then the coverage is completely 
compromised. The people staging an event cannot be the same ones providing the images of it. That is 
the clear standard articulated. Yet in the second case, which would seem so much more charged, so 
much more open to the photographer’s ability to alter what we see, news outlets are more than happy to 
accept footage provided by the very people staging the event being filmed, when the event—and the 
footage—seems likely to be far more subject to manipulation than what results from a standardized, 



even ritual, public meeting of the President with some foreign official—which is, at the end of the day, 
two middle-aged guys sitting side by side in easy chairs. It is worth noting that the kinds of 
photographs the members of the WHNPA are 

so concerned with always appear with captions, and those captions almost always include credits. 

News outlets, in other words, provide transparency for their audiences so that when the photographic 
images they use have been provided 42 by the White House and not their own staff, their readers have a 
way, with very little effort, of discovering that. If network news divisions feel they have no alternative 
to taking visual product from insurgent websites, just as they sometimes have no alternative to taking 
visual imagery from DoD (or the White House) because no other images are available, then they owe 
their viewers transparency: the audience needs a way to know where the images came from, and who 
produced them. Why would that be necessary if the images were produced by DoD but not necessary if 
they were produced by the nation’s enemies? Perhaps more important than the fact that the footage has 
been shot by these groups is that they are all edited by terrorists and insurgents, even if they are then 
edited again by network personnel. It is propaganda material, not news footage, or else the very idea of 
a difference between the two has no meaning whatsoever. As Ben Venzke articulates it, the “videos are 
a form of follow-on psychological attack on the victims and societies the group is targeting. They are 
designed to amplify the effects of attacks . . .”84 Hoffman writes about terrorist use of the web 
generally, rather than about these segments specifically, but gives an assessment that is clearly 
applicable here: It [the web] also enables terrorists to undertake what Denning has termed “perception 
management”: in other words, they can use it to portray themselves and their actions in precisely the 
light and context they wish—unencumbered by the filter, screening, and spin of established media. The 
internet also facilitates their engagement in what has been referred to as “information laundering,” 
taking an interesting or provocative video clip and/or sound bite, and featuring it and focusing on it and 
creating an “internet buzz” about it in the hope that it will move into the mainstream press.85 43 They 
no longer have to try to create “buzz” to move a clip into the mainstream press: they are now the 
press’s primary source of news footage when it comes to the vital issue of attacks on American military 
personnel in Iraq. All they have to do is make the material available. Consider again the sniper tapes 
aired by CNN. While they made for particularly powerful propaganda material because of the strength 
of the visceral emotional reaction they inevitably evoked, they presented a distorted view of the threat 
faced by American troops. The numbers tell the tale: as of mid-February 2007, sniper fire had 
accounted for 1.3 percent of all American deaths in Iraq, the least likely cause of hostile fire 
responsible for a combat death and less likely to kill American service members than nonhostile 
weapons discharge. Since the start of the war, 41 Americans had been killed by sniper fire compared to 
1,134 killed by IEDs, the single greatest risk to American military personnel and responsible for 36.3 
percent of all American military deaths in Iraq.86 Lara Logan, CBS’s senior correspondent in Baghdad 
at the time, argues that the practice of using terrorist and insurgent footage is a legitimate one for 
several reasons. First and foremost, she argues that since there is no other way this footage could have 
been acquired, people would simply assume the source although she is very clear that she is always 
very specific with viewers as to what the source is. She believes the audience would make this 
assumption in part because of the difference in quality—network professionals do not produce grainy 
black and white footage.87 Without empirical research, there is no way to answer the 44 question, but I 
am highly skeptical of this position. I suspect if nothing is said one way or the other, most viewers 
would likely assume footage is provided by news crews or simply not think about the question at all, 
since I do not believe most Americans are aware there is no other way the footage could have been 
acquired: the constraints on reporting this war are new to this war. (This is based in part on the 
anecdotal experience of a number of public presentations on the topic. In my experience, audiences, 
including military audiences, are inevitably surprised to learn network visual material is sourced in this 
way.) Networks now air footage of low, amateurish quality in any number of circumstances, most often 
when the footage is of breaking news events and has been provided by socalled “citizen-journalists”— 



in other words, people who just happened to be in the vicinity with a cell phone camera and had the 
wits to start filming when something newsworthy happened in front of them. If audiences think about 
this footage at all, most people probably assume it falls in that category and that it was shot by 
American soldiers, in other words by those targeted by the attack, not by those launching it. While the 
constraints on professional journalists have been discussed in detail in the various venues where the 
coverage of the war is itself the topic (trade publications focused on journalism, for example), there has 
been little or no mention of those constraints built into the actual reporting so that the mass audience 
may be only vaguely aware of them, if at all. If it is simply impossible to report without using this 
footage, it would seem that given how this practice seems to clash with journalistic norms and practices 
in other areas, the very least that is required is stringent requirements to assure transparency. Rather 
than making the assumption that their audiences must know what the 45 source of the footage is, the 
networks need to do everything possible to assure that there can be no question whatsoever as to the 
source of a particular piece of footage. Making it even less likely this footage will be detected by the 
average viewer is that in the majority of cases, this footage is integrated quite seamlessly into news 
pieces, and the editor is often drawing as little attention as possible to the differences between the 
footage acquired by network professionals and that acquired from terrorists or insurgents. If one 
watches John Yang’s February 7, 2007, piece, aired on NBC, on a series of American helicopters 
having been shot down in Iraq, there is (with the exception of one very brief shot lasting less than 5 
seconds) absolutely no way to tell that terrorist video is being used: the jumps between terrorist 
footage, that apparently shot by network cameramen (it is possible some of it might be DoD footage, as 
well), and that shot during an earlier battle with the cell phone of an Iraqi soldier; are all seamless.88 If 
a viewer did not know what they should be looking for—or that they should be looking for it—it is 
hard to imagine they would notice it. ABC used the same terrorist-provided footage, but because 
Martha Raddatz’s piece began with that footage and used a continuous stretch of it at the beginning, 
rather than integrating it throughout the piece, it is somewhat easier to notice, particularly in contrast to 
that shot by ABC personnel and used throughout the rest of the piece.89 CBS’s Logan, on the other 
hand, did clearly identify the source of the video she acquired from the Islamic State of Iraq. She said: 
CBS News has learned that their transport helicopter was shot down during what the military called 
“routine operations.” But before the US could announce the 46 cause of the crash, a jihadi Website 
li nk ed to al-Qaeda was already declaring victory. It said, quote, “The Air Defense Division of the 
Islamic State of Iraq has succeeded in shooting down and completely burning a Chinook helicopter.” 
There was no way to verify their claim, but the same group posted this video on the Internet last 
weekend, boasting they shot down a US attack helicopter close to Baghdad.90 [Author’s emphasis] 

That does, indeed, seem to be about as fair to the viewer as possible. These choices, however, reflect 
those made by particular reporters and producers on a particular night. Part of the problem is that there 
does not seem to be any consistent standards or policies concerning the use of this material. And part of 
the problem is that while some of these videos are poorly made with extremely low-tech equipment 
(hand held cameras, perhaps cell phone cameras), others are of extremely high quality made with high 
end equipment and are very difficult to distinguish from what professionals would have produced. 
Indeed, that may be because professional equipment was used to produce them. Some of the videos 
have been so professionally done that the individual responsible for processing all media artifacts 
captured on the Iraqi battlefield as of December 2007 is convinced that some of the insurgent videos 
were produced using al Jazeera facilities and was willing to go on the record with that claim.91 Some 
reporters believe there is simply no difference; that the point of view or perspective reflected in this 
footage, in other words, is no different from what would be reflected in the footage that would have 
been shot by a network cameraman had he or she been on the scene. The idea that footage shot by a 
professional photojoumalist and footage shot by a jihadist propagandist would hypothetically be 
interchangeable 47 is a somewhat surprising one, but, even if it were true, it ignores, of course, the fact 
that any footage posted has also been edited by propagandists. We do not know what footage the 



professional would have returned with because we do not know how closely the propagandist’s work 
matches what actually happened—that is part of what makes it propaganda. The famous film Triumph 
of the Will, made by “Hitler’s film director” Leni Riefenstahl to document the 1936 Nazi 
party Congress, was so powerful that arrangements were made by the party to have it seen throughout 
the country. In fact, after the Germans took Austria, arrangements were made to have it seen by that 
population as well. Riefenstahl’s technique was so innovative that approaches she introduced are still in 
use by directors such as Steven Spielberg today: for example, having her subjects stationary while 
cameras moved on dollies. But the film is studied today as a powerful example of propaganda, not 
documentary film making, and it would hardly be cited as a definitive source for all that did or did not 
happen in Nuremburg during the relevant time period.92 Consider the powerful impact footage can 
have when it is edited in a particular way compared to how footage of the exact same event would have 
appeared if it had been edited differently, such as placing the shot in a broader context and thus sharply 
diluting its force—and therefore its usefulness to the group. As video, by its very nature, offers only a 
partial, selective view of reality, this allowed Hezbollah to focus on specific incidents within an 
operation, allotting them a significance way beyond their actual battlefield worth. The video camera 
allowed Hezbollah, which attached great value to symbolic gestures, to highlight such deeds, 
transforming them into the objective of the operation. Thus, when, in the autumn of 1994, a Hezbollah 
unit 48 infiltrated the Israeli Dla’at military compound in Lebanon and managed, at one point, to raise 
the organization’s flag, the unit’s cameraman focused almost exclusively on this event. Having 
captured this triumphant scene on video, Hezbollah then broadcast it countless times, turning it in 
effect into the whole point of the operation. That the Israelis ultimately drove Hezbollah guerrillas from 
the outpost counted for little against the symbolic achievement of raising a flag in an Israeli military 
post and was ignored.93 It is extremely doubtful that a network cameraman on the scene would have 
photographed the scene the same way or produced a comparable news piece after editing whatever 
footage had been shot on the overall operation. Ms. Logan is quite specific in terms of what would have 
to be done before any material from an insurgent website could be considered sufficiently confirmed to 
be judged usable in one of her reports, but Ms. Logan is also widely judged one of the best journalists 
to have reported from Iraq. As a result, her use of these websites may be serving to legitimize a practice 
based on what is visible on the surface, when the work that went into her feeling comfortable about 
using the footage remains behind the scenes and therefore invisible.94 I have heard concerns expressed 
that in at least some instances reporters are not even confirming that the footage they are using matches 
the attack they are reporting on, and I am aware of at least one case where I know that to be true.95 In 
another case, a video posted to the web ends with a spectacular explosion when, in fact, the Stryker 
vehicle that was hit was later towed away and repaired, and the entire crew survived with only minor 
injuries.96 I do not know that this footage was ever aired by a network, but I raise the example to make 
clear the dangers of relying on insurgent editors. 49 At a more basic level, an assumption that images 
do not reflect a particular point of view is simply unsupportable. Images are texts without words and 
are therefore more difficult to analyze because they are nonlinear.97 CNN’s own expert analyst for the 
sniper story, for example, made clear that the sniper videos were filmed in a particular way precisely to 
maximize their emotional impact: TUCHMAN (voice-over): The first thing the sergeant notices is that, 
in his opinion, the sniper’s gunshot is coming from a place and an angle that is different from the 
cameraman’s location. COUGHLIN: Just because of the angle where the shot comes from and from the 
camera view. TUCHMAN: Coughlin says, this shows the sniper team is trying to maximize publicity 
opportunities. COUGHLIN: It tells me that their shooter is farther away than the cameraman is. The 
cameraman gets up close, so he can actually get a good video of it, but you don’t need to be that close 
to be able to shoot like that.98 Images, whether moving or still, make arguments, and these videos, 
particularly when shown as a group as CNN showed them, are a perfect example of how arguments are 
expressed visually (keeping in mind that images are always contextualized by the words that 
accompany them, whether captions for still photographs or the reporter’s voice-over for news footage.) 



Taking the CNN sniper tapes as an example, they first and foremost make the argument that the 
insurgents use snipers because they are a precision weapon, and the insurgents are profoundly 
concerned that they not cause civilian casualties. This is made clear in the translation provided by the 
CNN reporter/ narrator, as he translates the soundtrack. 50 Michael Ware: “People are around them,” 
warns the sniper’s spotter, who seems to be operating the video camera. “Want me to find another 
place?” “No, no,” comes the reply. “Give me a moment.”99 Later, the same reporter notes: Here, the 
spotter warns the shooter he only sees Iraqis, until he’s sure he’s identified an American.”100 Notice 
that what is happening here is that the insurgents have used the tapes to make an argument about 
themselves, and CNN passes the argument on uncritically, without comment or critique. Yet, in fact, 
nothing could be further from the truth. These groups all employ the tactic of using suicide bombers to 
generate spectacular media events, (certainly this particular group, the Islamic Army of Iraq, has, and 
has been cited as “nearly as violent as Zarqawi’s al- Qaeda in Iraq.”101 They are also, remember, the 
group that claimed responsibility for murdering in cold blood the sole survivor of that Bulgarian 
helicopter—and filming the act.) The surest way to make a bombing spectacular enough to attract 
media attention is to cause as many casualties as possible. 102 After all, on a typical news day, a typical 
suicide bombing may or may not be singled out on the nightly news for something more than a quick 
mention. And there is never a guarantee that the visuals for any particular suicide bombing will make it 
onto the nightly news on any given evening. 103 Notice that the prior practices of the group that 
provided the tapes, their percentages of sniper attacks versus bombings, are not treated as relevant to 
the story in any event: for CNN these 51 tapes are taken as evidence of representative practice across 
the insurgency. This group provides tapes only of sniper attacks, they are on tape talking about their 
desire to avoid civilian casualties, let’s discuss, not this individual group—which may or may not be 
that dominant in the galaxy of Iraqi groups, a question not addressed in detail—but practices across the 
insurgency as if these tapes were representative of their practice and as if their practice were 
representative of the entire insurgency, without any explicit discussion of either of those two 
assumptions. 104 Obviously, not every act of terrorism is targeted to the American audience, and those 
groups who are concerned with other audiences will not care all that much about what degree of 
violence is required to gain the attention of the American press. But the simple fact that these videos 
were sent to CNN and not al Jazeera makes clear that this group did care about the American audience. 
The only way to ensure that a suicide bombing will be covered by the American press—which is to say 
the only way to ensure that it will be covered in detail, rather than merely mentioned— is to ratchet up 
the number of casualties, unless the target is particularly symbolic or uniquely shocking. It is the 
bombings that have produced spectacular numbers of deaths that have received serious amounts of 
attention. And the only way to cause large numbers of casualties is to attack “soft”—meaning civilian 
— targets. And that is exactly what has been done, over and over again. So why would it matter to this 
particular group to be seen by an American audience as taking particular care to avoid civilian 
casualties? It is far more than simply a statement about their not being responsible for civilian deaths. 
That alone might matter for an Arab audience, but these tapes, after all, were sent to 52 CNN, not al 
Jazeera. More than that, if they strive to avoid civilian casualties, that suggests that they are a military 
organization, or operating as one. After all, it is militaries that target one another’s personnel while 
trying to avoid civilian casualties. Creating such a perception of themselves would simultaneously 
identify this group as the equivalent of the U.S. military, and therefore legitimate—which is to say, not 
terrorist. This is the central message of the tapes, the ultimate reason for wanting them seen by an 
American audience: we are not terrorists, we are just another military force. This is particularly 
important in context, since, according to the story, the group is reaching out at this time in part because 
they want to engage the United States in negotiations. But the United States, which might negotiate 
with an insurgent or militia group, would not negotiate with terrorists. That still leaves them as a threat 
to American forces. To be sure, virtually every night the number of U.S. casualties has been mentioned 
on the nightly news, reported on cable every day, and in the papers every morning—on print and 



online. During those periods when the amount of Iraq coverage dipped, which happened on a regular 
basis long before the success of the “surge,” 105 the one thing the networks always felt obligated to 
mention was U.S. casualties. That is often all that is reported—the number of troops 
killed, perhaps where they died, and sometimes the weapon that killed them. As a typical example, on 
April 17, 2005, Dan Harris on ABC reported that, “Insurgents in Iraq this weekend killed three US 
soldiers and also an American humanitarian worker. . . . The three soldiers were killed and seven others 
wounded when mortars hit a marine base near Ramadi. Witnesses say insurgents also tried to infiltrate 
that camp.”106 (A story on the aid worker, identified by name, followed immediately.) 107 53 And no 
doubt that mattered to all these groups; it was helpful to them to the extent that it contributed to a 
weakening of American support for continuing the fight. 108 The second argument made by the tapes 
sent to CNN, of course, is that the enemy can reach any American soldier, anywhere, anytime. It is an 
implicit argument expressed visually, but that does not make it any less powerful. Indeed, it makes it 
more powerful because it remains unexpressed, and therefore difficult to confront head on. CNN’s 
somewhat lukewarm qualifiers “[tjhere is no way to know everything about the sniper threat from a 
single propaganda tape”109 can never trump the power of these visuals particularly as they are 
contradicted by the thrust of the overall story. 110 Finally, they argue that this is the threat our soldiers 
face, since each of the videos is of snipers killing (or apparently killing) soldiers; no other type of 
attack is represented in the set. 111 In fact, CNN’s reporters make the sniper threat appear to be as great 
as they can: Anderson Cooper: Michael, how often are—are these— these snipers firing? How often 
are—are U.S. troops getting killed by snipers? WARE: well, Anderson, they’re constantly out there. 
There is [sic] insurgent sniper teams operating across the country, you could say with some confidence, 
every single day of the week. The question as to how effective they are and whether there’s been an 
increase in these particular type of sniper attacks, most pointedly here in Baghdad, is a matter of great 
question at the moment. The U.S. military is not discussing it, citing the safety of their troops, saying: 
We don’t want to let the enemy know whether their tactics are working or not. 54 So, just how many 
American troops are being hurt by this is a closely guarded secret—Anderson. COOPER: When you 
see it through—through their video cameras, you see how vulnerable U.S. troops are. I mean, you have 
been out there embedded. You have been targeted by snipers. Are those tactics pretty common? WARE: 
Very much so. It’s been a feature of this war, Anderson, since the beginning. I mean, there was an 
insurgent sniper in the northern city of Tal Afar at the end of last year who was extremely patient, who 
would sit for hours and hours and hours, waiting for an American soldier in a tank to shift just that little 
bit to find the narrow gap that he could shoot between the soldier’s body armor, the plates in his body 
armor. At that time, there was a Navy SEAL sniper team hunting him. And they believe that he had 
received his training in Syria. So, this is throughout the country, Anderson. And American troops face it 
every single day. 112 But every one of these arguments is, in fact, misleading, if not wholly inaccurate. 
At least publicly, CNN argues that the group sent the video with the sniper images to lend credibility to 
the second video they sent, the one where the group’s leader answered questions. We are assuming they 
included the sniper tape to prove the authenticity of the Al-Shimary interview tape and to establish their 
credibility. Of course, we also understood that some might conclude there is a public relations benefit 
for the insurgents if we aired the material, especially on CNN International. 113 That is implausible. 

The visual images would be far more important to an insurgent group—which became the basis for 
CNN’s story? The tape of a single man, his face electronically obscured, answering questions 55 in 
Arabic would be intended to lend credibility to the sniper images, to validate them so they would 
appear credible enough to justify the on-air attention CNN proceeds to give them. But the confusion 
over which tape would likely be the more important to this group is of a piece with CNN’s general 
confusion over the role images and, indeed, the media itself, play within the logic of terrorism. There is 
no reason, however, to believe that CNN is any different in this from any other mainstream media 
outlet. Willfully or not, CNN does not understand the role the press plays in this war, and because they 
do not—or, perhaps, simply do not care—they continue to play that role quite effectively. On the air the 



night after the story aired, Anderson Cooper said, “even if there weren’t a single camera around to 
record it, insurgents would go on shooting Americans. They are the enemy, and that’s what they 
do.”l 14 What Cooper fails to understand is, unlike previous wars, that there aren’t cameras around 
belonging to Western press organizations doesn’t matter. There is no kind of forced choice for those 
who would want to kill Americans—kill them in front of Western cameras or kill them without the 
event being recorded for an American audience? Because, of course, there aren’t any press cameras 
around to record what is happening for the most part. If there were, CNN would be airing footage 
professionally shot by its own people, not badly focused black-and-white footage mailed in by the same 
people shooting the guns as well as shooting the pictures. The insurgents have simply adapted to the 
lack of Western cameras by providing their own cameras, since the American press has proven so 
willing to air their footage. The sniper videos themselves deny Cooper’s statement. The enemy will not 
stop killing American soldiers when Western 56 cameras aren’t around, to be sure, instead they’ll 
simply provide their own cameras, and provide the footage to the American networks for the American 
networks, because in the end, from their perspective, there is no difference whatsoever. Indeed, if 
anything, they end up better off, since the footage being aired has been shot (and edited) to reflect their 
point of view. It is better for their cause if the networks depend upon and use the footage provided than 
using footage shot by (and edited by) professional photojournalists. Cooper’s statement is, in the end, a 
nonsensical one, at least for a war being fought against enemies using the methodologies of terrorism. 
The footage being integrated into news pieces more typically has also been footage of American 
soldiers and marines being killed and maimed. The only reason this is found acceptable with less 
controversy than met the CNN piece, or perhaps is simply not noticed in the same way, is because it is 
generally presented as footage of a convoy being attacked, or a truck or “humvee” or armored 
personnel carrier being destroyed—the language reporters use almost always camouflages what is 
being shown, as if somehow these pieces of machinery shown being blown up were moving down the 
road under their own control. The use of this footage has become so normalized at this point that the 
audience does not have to think about what they are seeing, whereas when a network airs footage of the 
death of an American soldier out in the open and visible, there is no avoiding what is being shown, and 
the response is therefore enormously negative. 115 But the networks are attempting to make a 
distinction in the use of this footage between what is being watched and what is being seen that cannot 
be sustained. 116 The fact that American television coverage is “sanitized” in this fashion, that bodies 
(at least 57 American bodies) are not shown, has been noted before by a variety of critics and 
scholars. 117 For this reluctance to show the human body in extremis to be trumped, a particular image 
must be judged to be extraordinarily newsworthy, and, even then, there is tremendous sensitivity in the 
way a particular image is displayed. This sensitivity is present in both broadcast and print news outlets. 
So, for example, the images of American soldiers being dragged through the streets of Mogadishu were 
judged so newsworthy that they were widely used by American newspapers, but almost never on the 
front page. 118 One of Ms. Logan’s own pieces was shunted to the CBS website, but was not aired on 
the nightly news, apparently because it was not judged newsworthy enough to overcome the degree of 
graphic-ness in the story. 119 The image of the bodies of four American contractors killed in Fallujah, 
their bodies mutilated and hung from a bridge, was used by all three broadcast networks and a wide 
variety of newspapers—but such a broad range of decisions was made about how to alter the image to 
make it “acceptable,” through cropping or pixellating,120 (which was not the case for the Mogadishu 
pictures) that very few Americans saw the image as it was originally taken. As a result, unlike previous 
iconic images, so many versions were seen that there is not a single immediately recognizable image 
that will stand the test of time. People remember the story, but it is doubtful they will recognize the 
image because people saw the image in so many different forms. 121 Some have argued that this is 
some kind of ideological choice made to sanitize war itself and make it more acceptable. But, in fact, 
the American news system sanitizes every type of story that involves bodies. That included the 
coverage of September 11, 58 2001 (9/11), particularly compared to that seen in other countries, 122 so 



that, for example, almost no images were shown of those jumping from the Towers—and when those 
few were shown, the shots were intentionally shown from an extreme distance, to make sure almost no 
details were visible—and essentially none at all of those burned or killed in the Pentagon. 123 If these 
choices were ideological 

and cut in a pro-war direction as has been suggested, one would have expected the coverage of 9/11 to 
have been less sanitized, not more, in an effort to soften the American public’s attitudes, to make them 
more likely to accept war in response to the attack. Certainly, one would expect the footage of the 
second plane hitting the second Tower to continue to be seen—it is, after all, at that moment when it is 
clear that this is an attack, an act of moral agency. Yet that footage has essentially gone down the 
memory hole, as all six networks have policies making it all but impossible for reporters to use it for 
fear that it will “upset” viewers. At this point, it is rarely even seen during coverage of the 9/11 
anniversaries. As a result, the iconic 9/11 imagery is now difficult to distinguish from that of any other 
generic disaster. Even when the footage is used, it is inevitably cut just before the plane actually 
impacts the building. 124 The larger point is that this treatment of the body in news coverage extends 
far beyond war. Car crashes are a staple of local television news, but the images that accompany such 
stories in every media market in the country, on every network’s affiliates, are images of proxies of 
death rather than images of death itself. Thus one will see shoes in the road, teddy bears by the side of 
the road, crumpled cars, perhaps the shape of a covered body, but never an actual body, much less a 
body part. A Boston paper was judged by its readers to have used an image of a woman shot during a 
riot 59 on its front page which was too graphic. It received so much criticism from them that it had to 
offer an apology to them and to the woman’s family. The Boston Herald’s Editorial Director was 
quoted as saying it “was never our intent to disrespect Victoria Snelgrove or her family. ... In 
retrospect, the images of this unusually ugly incident were too graphic. I apologize to the Snelgroves 
and the community at large.” 125 By the same token, there are a range of iconic images associated with 
the crashes of civilian airliners. The pieces of the wreck itself, off in the distance, with rescue teams in 
hazmat suits moving among it, perhaps the shape of bodies in aligned body bags, above all the front 
piece of the plane, crumpled and lying on its side, are all iconic images associated with such crashes, 
but, again, bodies and body parts will simply not be shown on American television, nor will they 
appear in the print press, and certainly not in shots showing great detail, in close-up, nor shots where 
the body might be identifiable by family or friends. The images from the Lockerbie disaster when a 
civilian airliner was brought down by a bomb on board match up almost identically with the images 
from every other air disaster when planes were brought down by weather, mechanical failure, or pilot 
error. There is no recognizable difference. (In fact, when covering Lockerbie, photographers were very 
consciously making decisions to not photograph bodies except from a distance. 126) The news sanitizes 
war in the United States, in other words, because the news sanitizes everything. 127 What is ironic is 
that research suggests that presenting what is happening in Iraq as less gory than it actually is may well 
work in a fashion that is not pro-war, but rather in a way that may be pro-terrorist or at least which 
works to the terrorist’s advantage. 128 And the way the duck blind footage is used suggests 60 how. 
Limiting themselves to what appear to be sterile explosions destroying vehicles and vehicles only, the 
networks shy away from any footage that might be available of suicide bombs, because unlike the 
IEDs, which are used against Americans in their vehicles, the suicide bomb, the other signature weapon 
of this war, is not typically used against military convoys but against “soft” targets—which is to say 
against groups of unprotected civilians out in the open. Showing footage of suicide bombers as they 
detonate would involve, not sterile images of metal hulks exploding, the bodies inside hidden from 
view, but raw images of body parts flying, and there would be little way to disguise that reality—by the 
time outlets were done cropping or pixellating, there would be nothing left of the image. And that 
would mean showing the American public the essential nature of the enemy being fought in this war. 
Thus while we see the IEDs as they explode, we only see the aftermath of the suicide attack, after 
things have been relatively cleaned up—the burning hulk of the vehicle, crying relatives, distraught or 



angry crowds, perhaps discretely covered bodies, both of the dead and of the wounded being rushed 
away. Perhaps that might seem bad enough, but often, on nights when the networks were covering the 
Iraq war in only the most abbreviated fashion—what reporters refer to as “the police blotter,” the run 
down of the day’s carnage— we did not necessarily see the crowds, the relatives, the bodies, and the 
wounded. We saw only the visual cliche of the burnt out or still burning vehicle. Would a change in 
network standards, so that night after night the American television audience had seen suicide bombers 
detonating in the midst of crowds of civilians, including large numbers of women and children, in 
market places, in front of hospitals, in all the other obviously nonmilitary locations the bombers 61 
have sought, and continue to seek out, have made those audiences more insistent that American troops 
be pulled out more rapidly? Or would it have given them a compelling, perhaps irrefutable argument 
for why these enemies had to be defeated at all costs? Consider, by the same token, a story that may 
well have rallied public support strongly for the American military deployment in Iraq had more been 
made of it. The initial search for two missing American servicemen was closely followed by the press, 
indeed served to temporarily spike Iraq coverage quite obviously. Yet although the story of the search 
received a great deal of coverage, the second story, a short time later, which tragically brought closure 
to the first with the discovery of the soldier’s bodies received almost no attention. The condition of the 
bodies was such—because the men had been tortured before their deaths and their bodies mutilated 
afterwards—that no visuals were possible, whereas the first story, the search, offered multiple 
opportunities for visuals as troops spread out across the area looking for their lost comrades, and as 
cartoon simulations portrayed the soldier’s capture. And the press responded as if without visuals, there 
was no story. When the terrorist group responsible later released a propaganda video of their deaths, 
that too was barely even a 1-day story because, again, visuals were impossible. As Lee Cowan said on 
the CBS Morning News: The video, issued by the Mujahideen Shura Council in Iraq begins with an 
ode to Osama bin Laden, saying the killings of the US soldiers near Yusufiyah last month were, quote, 
“revenge for our sister who was dishonored by a soldier.” What comes next is as impossible to imagine 
as it is impossible to show. 129 CBS appears to have not even covered the release 62 of the video on 
their nightly news show. NBC’s reporter said, “The Website contained videos showing two mutilated 
corpses. NBC News will not show it because of its gruesome nature.” 130 They, too, only reported the 
video one time during their morning news show. There is no indication ABC covered the story at all. So 
the fact that these soldiers had not only been tortured and killed, but that their deaths had been turned 
into a propaganda tool, could easily have been missed entirely by the American public. It would be 
easy, given the amount of coverage, for someone who followed the news even fairly carefully to 
believe that they were missing still, and hence to be unaware of what the enemy had done to these two 
men. Is it possible the public reaction would have been a widespread revulsion, and a determination 
that the military should be pulled out immediately, rather than be exposed to such dangers? Yes, but it 
seems more likely that a rhetorical appeal based on the theme that “no one does this to our boys” would 
have been successful. 131 


BOHEMIAN MUSIC 

by Jan Branberger 

Bohemian Section at the Austrian Exhibition, Earl's Court London 1906 

While the Bohemians have always endeavoured to contribute their share to the advancement of art and 
science, it is in the department of music that they have won a most distinguished place in the front rank 
of civilized nations. In this art, Bohemian have been prominent from ancient times; not only as 
composers but as solo and orchestral performers on all kinds of musical instruments. As the space 
allowed for this topic is limited we must content ourselves with giving but a short sketch of musical 





history from the early part of the sixteenth century. 


At this time we meet with the remarkably fine choral compositions of Jan Trojan Turnovsky, whose 
works chiefly written for the service of the church, were mainly in the fonn of sacred songs and 
anthems written for male voices. Some years his junior, was Kristof Harant z Polzic whose works 
exhibit marks of the influence of Palestrina—particularly in his hannonies. Their contemporary was 
Jan Blahoslav (1524—1571) author of the first book on musical theory published in Bohemia. He was 
of the Bohemian Brethem under whose auspices much good work was accomplished. During this 
period the choral singing of the male voice choirs reached a high standard of excellence. 

Religious societies called „Sbory literatske“ (Union of literates) that numbered amongst them the 
leading and wealthiest burghers of every town, were wann supporters of the art; spending large sums in 
providing hymn books, existing copies of these works now command a very high price. 

In the seventeenth century the use of instrumental music in churches became more general and 
Bohemians were to be found in every country where good instrumentalists were in demand. One of the 
artists of this time who was famous as a violinist was Jan Stanitz (1717—61) founder of the classic 
fonn of symphony at Mannheim. 

Many of our musicians who went to foreign countries were influenced by the prevailing style of 
composition in the land of their adoption. This is very evident in the works of Josef Myslivecek, they 
show the effect of his residence in Italy. 

The style of Bohemian music in the eighteenth century has a strongly marked national character both in 
the melodies and their hannonic treatment as shown in the compositions of such masters of 
counterpoint as Bohuslav Cernohorsky, Jan Dismas Zelenka, Fr. Habermann (some of whose themes 
were adopted by Handel)), Jan Zach and Fr. Tuma. 

To the end of the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth, the leadership in all that 
pertained to the art, was acknowledged by the musical world to be in the masterly hands of Beethoven 
and Mozart. Numbered in the ranks of their enthusiastic followers in Bohemia were the leading 
national composers; such as the refined and poetic pianist Jan Lad. Dusek, and Mozart's great admirer 
Vaclav Jan Tomasek (1774—1850). 

During the reign of the romantic school in Gennany, the first original Bohemian opera was composed 
by that excellent musician, Frant. Skroup (1801—62). 

The earnest study of the beauties of national songs was the source of inspiration which led Pavel 
Krizkovsky (1820—85) to produce his characteristic works. This chorals are splendid examples of this 
particular form of composition. The works of Bedrich Smetana exhibit to a marked degree the special 
beauties of the genuine Bohemian style. Although to a certain extent influenced by Wagner, Smetana 
preferred the lyrical and simple melodious form as, being more in keeping with the Slavonic spirit. He 
is the composer of eight operas „Branibori v Cechach“ (The Prussians in Bohemia), „Dalibor“, 
„Libuse“, „Prodana nevesta“ (The Bartered Bride), „Dve vdovy“ (Two widows), „Hubicka“ (The kiss), 
„Tajemstvi“ (The secret), „Certova stena“ (The devil’s wall) of which the most popular are those 
illustrative of country life. His compositions have a wide range; as in addition to the operatic works 
referred to, he produced some of the most successful comic operas ever perfonned in Bohemia. The 
unquestioned merits of his many and varied works, warrant his recognition as the founder of the 
modern Bohemian school of composition. 



Smetana’s heir as a worthy representative of the purely Slavonic in musical composition, was Antonin 
Dvorak, whose name is well known in England where his fame is acknowledged by the frequent 
perfonnance of many of his best works by the principal choral and orchestral societies. Dvorak’s start 
in life was very humble, he had more difficulties to overcome in the pursuit of education than the 
majority even of music’s least favoured sons. But he overcame all obstacles, although for long he had 
to work for a living amidst surroundings anything but agreable or encouraging, but at first gradually, 
then rapidly, he advanced to fame and the world’s verdict was, that a great master had arisen in Antonin 
Dvorak. Attention begat everincreasing interest, until the Austrian government conferred on him a 
Staats-stipendium or annual allowance from the treasury. Brahms introduced his compositions to the 
musical public in Vienna; but the work which won for him the ear of all Europe was his Stabat Mater, 
which speedily became a favourite, especially in England where it was first performed by the London 
musical society in 1883. This work rises above the strong influences of national feeling so generally 
found, as we hawe before remarked; in Dvorak’s writings, and reaches a more cosmopolitan 
atmosphere and challenges comparison with the most universally accepted settings of the Latin Hymn. 
Other compositions are songs etc., very spontaneous and delicate (seven gypsy songs op. 55) and 
pianoforte compositions (Dumka or elegy, Furiant or Bohemian Dances, Slav Dances), in all of which 
he has made very large use of national melodies and dance rhythms; also chamber music of great 
beauty (E flat Quartette op. 51.). His most ambition work is orchestral, (symphony in D op. 60.) and 
choral. Of the latter, the Spectre's Bride (Cantata written for the Birmingham Festival of 1885) is 
comparatively short, but full of that pulsing life which is characteristic of Dvorak’s best manner. 

Dvorak is an prominent example of the eagerness with which a certain school turned to folk-song and 
national dance as a fountain of originality. 

So long accustomed to Teutonic inspiration, musical Europe gladly heard the new rhythms and strange 
harmonic effects of the slav races. The characteristics of Dvorak’s Compositions are, first, the strong 
Czech element which pervades them, and displays itself in characteristic rhythmical effets and relations 
of tonalities, peculiar to western ears; Secondly, the economical and often extremely clever use of small 
thematic material. 

The familiarity of the English musical public with Dvorak’s works, and their high appreciation of the 
merits of his compositions, tempts us to dwell longer on his achievements. But we must draw our 
notice of the master to a close and endeavour within the limits of this brief sketch to give a few more 
details of Bohemian musical history. 

Worthy to be associated with the names of Smetana and Dvorak, is that of Zdenek Fibich (1850—1900) 
who ranks high as a composer of symphonies, grand overtures and chamber music. His songs are also 
very popular. Fibich’s most important works are in the form of grand opera written after the style of 
Wagner. 

The following are the titles of his best known compositions of this class „Bukovin“, „Blanik“, „Boure“ 
(The storm), „Haidee“, „Sarka“, „Pad Arkuna“ (The fall of Arcona), and „Nevesta Messinska“ (The 
bride of Messina). 

Fibich shows marked individuality in this art, refined and serious in his work but not particularly 
expressive of Bohemian National feeling. 


Other of Smetana’s Contemporaries Karel Bendl, Karel Sebor and Richard Rozkosny each of whom 



produced a variety of excellent compositions. Numbered amongst the followers of Smetana, are to be 
found Vilem Blodek (1834 1874)—composer of the opera „V studni“, Jan Malat and V. J. Novotny 
whose songs are much admired. Of the younger generation we have Dvorak’s and Fibich’s very 
promising pupils: Jos. B. Foerster (C. 1859), (with the works entitled „Jessica“, „Deborah“ and „Eva“). 
Karel Weiss (C. 1862), Karel Kovarovic (C. 1862) now director of the opera at the Bohemian National 
Theatre, Otakar Ostrcil (1879), and Karl Moor (1873). All of there named have produced works of 
excellent qualities. Amongst those who may be styled „seceders“ from the school favoured by their 
contemporaries and who go on independant lines; are, Lud. Lost’ak (1862), Lad. Celansky (1870), in 
Bohemia, while Leo Janacek represents secession in Moravia. 

We have a splendid conductor in Oscar Nedbal, who has composed the music of a number of successful 
ballets and pantomimes. K. Kovarovic and Henry Kaan have also produced good work of this light 
kind of composition. 

Orchestral music and works for the piano and stringed instruments, by Vitezslav Novak (1870) enjoy a 
well deserved reputation for melodiousness and good scoring. With him must be associated Josef Suk 
because the two afford an excellent example of contrast in style. The former is a strong upholder of 
national music of the Slovaks in Moravia and Northern Hungary, and an extreme modernist in his 
symphonic songs and poems. Josef Suk, on the contrary has a disposition for classic originals as in his 
symphony in E. Suk’s compositions are remarkable for their brilliant harmonie colouring as well as the 
flow of melody, reminding us strongly of the style of Dvorak. 

Religious musical works are well represented by Dvorak (Requiem), F. Skuhersky (1830—92), 

Andreas Hornik (1864) and Fr. Picka (1873). 

The theory and history of the art is a growing literature which has been contributed to by professor 
Otakar Hostinsky (1847), Karel Stecker (1861), Eman. Chvala (1851) and Karel Knittl the present 
director of the Prague Conservatory of Music, the first academy of music established in Austria and 
which will soon complete its first century of beneficial work. Amongst composers and artists of 
Bohemian origin who are actively engaged in work abroad; are, Eduard Napravnik (C. 1839) in Russia, 
while Lad. Zavertal in England has made himself famous by the splendid work done by the Band of the 
Royal artillery out of which he created a full orchestral body of musicians equal to the performance of 
the highest class of work. Cav. L. Zavertal’s own compositions so frequently heard in London, are 
always received with much favour by the music-loving public. The following are the names of violin 
pupils of the Prague Conservatory who have won special distinction as artistes Fr. Ondricek, FI. Zajic, 
Karel Hoffmann (first violin in the famous Bohemian quartetto), V. Kopta (now in America), and the 
pupils of professor Otakar Sevcik (1852), Jaroslav Kocian and the world famed Jan Kubelik. 

In addition to the National Opera Theatre in Prague producing works of the highest class there are good 
Opera-houses in Plzen and Brno (Briinn, Moravia), and the „Ceska Filharmonie“ is a union of very 
good artistes performing at home and abroad compositions of the very best kind. 

The art has the support of several excellent musical periodicals, Journals and Gazettes, as representing 
this art journalism, we would mention „Smetana“ and „Dalibor“. 

The leading Publishers of Music, are Fr. A. Urbanek, Mojmir Urbanek, J. Otto and V. Kotrba—all of 
Prague. 
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